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The growth 


In 1925, Bayuk put into 
a slogan the essential 
element in the excellence 
of Bayuk Cigars— 


“It’s Ripe Tobacco” 


Following the use of 
this slogan, fortified 
with educational copy, 
Bayuk sales leaped 
sharply upward. This 
proved the idea right and 
a national market a possibility. So in 1926 we added a graph 
picturing the quality distinction between the different 
leaves of the same tobacco plant. Against these was written 


Bitter—Perfect smoking—F lat 


Although cigar production in America was then show- 
ing a downward trend, Bayuk sales increased—in some 
centers 100%. The idea, therefore, in 1927 had another 
development. At the left of the picture we added 


Under-ripe— Ripe — Over-ripe 


Again sales went forward. So in 1928 a further addi- 
tion was made telling that Bayuk never uses the under- 
ripe and over-ripe leaves—that the RIPE leaves are “the 
only tobacco leaves good enough for Bayuk Cigars.” 

Today the new Philadelphia factory is working at full 
capacity and another of equal size is being erected. 

The ripe tobacco idea belongs to Bayuk in spite of the 
fact others are imitating it. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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E “EMBATTLED” 
FARMERS AND SALES 
OPPORTUNITIES: Sales 

“managers who have been worried 
about sales opportunities in middle 
western farm districts found cause 
to stop worrying and begin greater 
selling effort when the much-ad- 
_vertised demonstration of farmers 
failed to materialize at Kansas 
City during the Republican con- 
vention. Newspaper and political 
reports promised a vast crowd of 
farmers who would descend en 
masse on the convention and de- 
mand relief measures. When re- 
porters visited the park looking for 
farmers and thousands of battered 
flivvers they found about fifteen or 
twenty expensive automobiles 
parked there—Packards, Buicks, 
Studebakers and other high-grade 
cars. The gigantic demonstration 
consisted of a parade of about 300 
farmers, and a lot of milling 
around hotel Icbbies. What was 
advertised to be a spontaneous 
demonstration of the need for farm 
relief dwindled away to a feeble 
gesture, evidently worked up by 
politicians whose thoughts were of 
their.own need for votes, rather 
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than of the need of farmers fo 
relief. Even though the demon- 
stration failed to materialize, it ha 
had a bad effect on many sales 
managers who were impressed hy 
the ballyhoo concerning the dire 
straits of the farmers. It has 
made them wonder if sales effort 
in farm districts can be profitable 
It has made others consider can- 
celing farm paper advertising pro- 
grams. It has given salesmen per- 
fect alibis for lack of business. It 
has discouraged retail merchants 
and wholesalers. The truth of the 
whole situation is that while the 
politicians were talking loudly 
about farm relief the farmers were 
in the fields raising crops—and 
consuming all manner of merchan- 
dise. Meanwhile, the sensible sales 
manager, like the sensible farmer, 
will pay little attention to political 
propaganda designed to win votes. 
The sales manager who goes ahead 
with farm paper advertising, who 
continues to cultivate the farm dis- 
tricts, will get business in spite of 
all the political outcry in the world. 
—Editorial from “Sales Manage- 
ment,” New York, July 7, 1928. 


June sales of Montgomery Ward & Co. increased 15% over 1927; Sears, Roebuck 


& Co. showed an increase of 25%. 


The STANDARD 


FARM PAPERS 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, General Manager 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


Courtney D, Freeman, Western Manager Willard R. Downing, Eastern Manager 


307 North Michigan Avenue 


250 Park Avenue 


Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is always local 
The Standard Farm Papers meet both! 


The American Agriculturist 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
The Breeder’s Gazette 


The Prairie Farmer 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
The Progressive Farmer 


The Nebraska Farmer 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Hoard’s Dairyman 


Pacific Rural Press 
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A Merger That Created a 


Successful Advertiser 


he Merger That Resulted in the American Stove Company Made 
Possible the First Great Advertising Job That Has Been 
Done for Gas Ranges 


By Albert E. Haase 


bee 1902, nine cooking stove busi- 
nesses that had been earning 
profits for twenty years or more, 
were merged into one organization 

the American Stove Company. 
\t that time, those nine companies 
controlled practically 
the entire gasoline 
cooking stove busi- 
ness in this country. 
Today, the American 
Stove Company 
holds the undisputed 
position of “the 
world’s largest gas 
range manufac- 
turer.” 

At the time this 
merger was effected, 
the capital of the 
new company was 
$5,000,000. Last 
year, its capital was 
$14,000,000. The 
chairman of the 
board, C. A. Stock- 
strom, gave these 
figures in a review 
which he wrote last 
year on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the company’s 
istory. Incidentally, he remarked 
that, in addition to the $14,000,000 
capital, there was a considerable 
surplus. 

From a standpoint of leadership 
nd from a standpoint of earning 
power the American Stove Com- 

iny has been an unusual success. 

here are but few other examples 
the history of mergers in Amer- 


pany ' 


THOMAS 
Manager, Direct Action Com- 
vision, and in charge of 
advertising for the American 

Stove Company 


ican business which can equal it. 

There are many reasons for its 
success. All of them, however, can 
be summarized into one—a policy 
which has given free play and real 
financial opportunity to its man 
power. (This com- 
pany believes that 
its low rate of em- 
ployee turnover is 
not equaled or even 
closely approached 
by any corporation 
of similar size in 
any line of industry. 
This record, by the 
way, can be ascribed 
not only to a policy 
of encouraging initi- 
ative but to the fact 
that it has a practi- 
cal employee stock 
ownership plan and 
pension system.) 

There is no doubt 
that the ability to 
get the best from 
its man-power is the 
basic and underlying 
reason for the sound 
foundation on which the success of 
this merger was built. 

In later years, the success of the 
business has been greatly accel- 
erated because of a second reason 
—national advertising. This second 
reason, however, can be traced 
directly back to the first reason. 
Without free play for its man- 
power, this company would not, in 
all probability, be the able and 
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successful advertiser it is today. 

In order to understand how this 
merger created a prosperous na- 
tional advertiser it is first neces- 
sary to get a picture of the scheme 
of organization on which the 
American Stove Company has been 
built and to know its history. 

It was quickly discovered after 
the consolidation had been agreed 
upon that in reality only six busi- 
nesses had been merged. Three 
of the nine companies were not 
necessary to the new corporation. 
Of these three, one was a selling 
company. The other two were 
turning out products which were 
not distinctive enough to warrant 
retaining. 

Each of the companies making 
the six distinctive products became 
a division of the American Stove 
Company. In time, each was given 
a name in which the name of its 
product as the trade knew it was 
incorporated or indicated. Those 
six divisions as they are known 
today are: Quick Meal Stove Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Direct Action 


Stove Company of Lorain, Ohio, 
George M. Clark & Company of 
Chicago, Dangler Stove Company, 
New Process Stove Company and 


Reliable all of 
Cleveland. 

Each of these six divisions re- 
tained its own executive personnel. 
Instead of having presidents all 
divisions had managers. Each re- 
tained its own sales staff. The sales 
staff of one division competes 
against the sales staffs of the other 
divisions just as they did before 
the merger. No thought was given 
to the idea of having the same 
sales staff handle the entire line— 
a practice much in vogue in most 
mergers. [Each division has had to 
make its own record, to justify 
its Own existence and turn in its 
share of profits. 


Stove Company, 


WHAT THE MANAGERS DO 


Mr. Stockstrom quickly and 
vividly described the policy fol- 
lowed by these six divisions when 
he said: “Each manager of our 
various divisions is entrusted with 
the conduct of. his diyision’s busi- 
ness to be done to the very best 
of his ability; the main office does 
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nothing which its managers, on 
account of their being on th: 
ground and through their intimat: 
knowledge of details of their divi- 
sions, can do just as well. Con- 
sultation and discussion in the 
spirit of mutual good-will and 
respect for each other’s opinion 
have brought about a _ workine 
organization which operates alon 
simple, direct lines making each 
manager responsible for showing 
results for his division.” 

The managers and other execu 
tives of these six divisions and 
ce:tain other divisions which wer: 
later created, such as the foundry, 
enameling and export divisior 
constitute the officers and directors 
of the company. This means that 
the governing heads of the busi 
ness are men who were daily o1 
the practical job of turning out 
cooking stoves. Commenting on 
this fact the chairman said: “|! 
doubt whether there is in exis- 
tence today another company the 
size of ours, every director of 
which has since his youth been 
actively engaged in his company’s 
respective line of business. On 
our board we have no bankers or 
financiers, no one representing capi 
tal, no one who is not thoroughly 
familiar with some part of the 
stove business. This not onl 
makes radical mistakes improbable 
but also aids wonderfully in a 
harmonious and smooth working 
together.” 

Under the officers and directors 
of the company is a committe 
system Officers, directors and 
other executives are members of 
these various committees whic! 
were formed to take care of dis 
tinct phases of the conduct of th 
business. 

The compeiling motive behind 
this consolidation was a desire on 
the part of the owners of the busi 
nesses which were merged to turn 
out better products at lower costs 
by means of improved production 
methods which they thought could 
be found by co-operative effort. 

The new corporation did not 
reach that goal, however, in on 
large step. Production savings 
began to show themselves in larg: 
amounts after a number of years 
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Conspiracy 
No. 1111 


There’s more intrigue in the 
Dickey’s home than the court of 
Louis XIII ever dreamed of— 
but it’s all in fun, and quite 
harmless. Just now Mrs. Dickey 
wants a new set of porch furni- 
ture. “Pa” thinks the old rock- 
ers are hunky-dory, and too 
comfortable to part with. 
Mother is enlisting son Al’s 
troop of royal, ripe razzberries 
on her side. She knows Dad 
can’t hold out against them long. 

When the new porch set ar- 
tives, honors will be even in the 
household. Last week Al was 
on the other side, helping to 
settle the vacation question in 
favor of Dad’s beloved camp- 
ing trip. Lots of fun, this little 
game of diplomacy—and always 
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in the best natured “give-and- 
take” spirit. 

Quite often the boy is the de- 
ciding factor. When the family 
purse-strings are loosened he’s 
usually consulted—even in mat- 
ters that do not concern him 
directly. His opinions and judg- 
ments are listened to and re- 
spected. Why not? He’s a man 
—in everything but years! 

500,000 fellows like Al Dickey 
read THE AMERICAN Boy every 
month. 80% are of high-school 
age. Swing their influence be- 
hind your product—for future 
sales to them, and, what’s bet- 
ter, immediate sales to their 
families. Advertise to them in 
THE AMERICAN Boy. October 
forms close August 10th. 


tee American Boy 


Detroit 


Michigan 
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had passed. One of the largest 
savings was made when the com- 
pany found itself able to make its 
own castings. It didn’t try to take 
this step for all of its divisions 
at one time. It experimented with 
the idea for its Ohio divisions by 
erecting a foundry which took 
care of the four companies in that 
territory. When that experiment 
had proved itself profitable, it then 
built a foundry that supplied its 
Chicago and St. Louis divisions. 
Production savings, in a consider- 
able amount, were obtained by 
creating one enameling plant at 
Cleveland for the three divisions 
of the company located in that 
city. This same saving could not, 
however, be obtained for the other 
three divisions. Each of them had 
to have its own enameling plant. 

The company’s history on pro- 
duction savings, then, as already 
indicated, has been one in which 
savings have been made over a 
period of years and not in one 
great step as most nrospectuses on 
mergers would lead one to believe. 
Lately, the company has taken 
steps to make possible continuous 
and sustained work on the prob- 
lem of turning out improved prod- 
ucts at lower costs by establishing 
a permanent research laboratory. 

The foregoing comment on the 
savings that have been obtained on 
production in this merger is brief. 
It indicates in only a sketchy man- 
ner the fact that over a period of 
time the consolidation was amply 
justified on the score that it could 
turn out improved products at 
lower cost through better produc- 
tion methods. 

While advances were being made 
in production, many executives of 
the company were wondering what 
could be done in the selling side 
> of the business to help the growth 
of the company. Thought on this 
subject always led to the subject 
of advertising. Consequently, for 
many years, at every directors’ 
meeting the question of advertising 
bobbed up. The question was in- 
variably answered by other ques- 
tions. “How can we? We have 
six separate divisions, with six 
competing trade-mark brands of 
stoves—how is it possible to adver- 
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tise a line such as that?” Such 
questions eventually indicated the 
real answer. 

The company’s policy of encour- 
aging initiative in its man power 
was responsible for the real 
answer. The story of how this 
answer was found is repeated here 
as it was told to me by Thomas 
Rath, who is manager of the Direct 
Action Company Division, manag- 
ing director of the parent com- 
pany’s publicity department, man- 
aging director of its research 
kitchen, a member of its executive 
and sales committees and, of course, 
a member of the board of directors. 
His period of service with the 
American Stove Company and with 
one of the companies that was a 
party to the merger of 1902, it 
might be said in passing, covers 
a stretch of forty-seven years. He 
knows the stove business. 


A QUESTION OF HEAT 


A dozen years ago and more, 
women were continually complain- 
ing about results in gas-stove 
baking. “If you went to the bot- 
tom of those complaints,” said Mr. 
Rath,” you would always find that 
it was a question of the amount 
of heat that was being used. Our 
thinking on this problem led us to 
feel that complaints against baking 
in gas stoves would stop if there 
were some way to make it possible 
for women to be sure of the right 
i of heat for each baking 
jo ” 

In 1913, B. E. Meacham, super- 
intendent of the Direct Action 
plant, the plant that is under Mr. 
Rath’s management, while work- 
ing on a thermostat for an instan- 
taneous water heater, conceived the 
idea of a thermostatically heat- 
controlled oven on a gas range. 

After considerable experimenting 
he developed the Lorain Oven 
Heat Regulator. The first one he 
made was attached to a Direct 
Action Stove which he placed in 
his own home where he observed 
its action for eighteen months. 
This oven heat regulator furnished 
the answer to the complaints that 
women had made for years and 
it also furnished the answer to the 

(Continued on page 162) 
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Des Moines has no 
other sizeable city 
for a neighbor— 


Des Moines is 


358 miles from Chicago 
280 miles from Minneapolis 
275 miles from St. Paul 
840 miles from St. Louis 
230 miles from Kansas City 
150 miles from Omaha 


All Iowa roads lead to 
Des Moines stores 


Two million five hundred thousand people 
live in Iowa—half of them are within three 
hours’ auto ride from Des Moines’ stores. 


One Newspaper is the 
key to this market 


In the center two-thirds of Iowa Tue Des 
Moines Reeister aND Trisune leads in cir- 
culation in practically every county. The 
thoroughness of its coverage in cities, towns 
and rural districts is equalled by no other 
middle western newspaper. 


The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune 


229,762 DAILY 
(May Net Paid Average) 
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or example 


DALLAS 
bapa 


Se 


a 


AZ 


Datuias, Texas Worcester, Mass. 


“Retail Shopping Areas” aids 
you in rating your special mar- 


kets to fit your problems 


What are you marketing? Where? Are you getting 
the best results in sales? 


Retail Shopping Areas gives a detailed picture 
of distribution in the United States. Here is 
the modern instrument for quota-making and 
sales checking—a time-saving book, a practical 
book that will help you increase your sales. 


One way to use this book 


Take two cities you are interested in—of about 
equal size. Say Dallas, Texas, and Worcester, 
Mass. Which is your better market? Here are 
some figures from Retail Shopping Areas. They 
compare the actual territory served by these cities. 





——————— eee 
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Cay Pose Retail Shopping Area 
City lation per Popu- Indiv.Fed.Inc. | Population 
Population | Ind. Fed. Inc. lation Tax Returns per tax 
1925 Tax Return 1925 1925 return 





Dallas, Texas 194,450 13 672,174 19,638 34 
Worcester, Mass. 190,757 16 489,697 24,025 20 








Certain deductions follow immediately: within 
the city itself Dallas offers the better market for 
goods like high grade furniture, but the Worcester 
area, though smaller than the Dallas area, is 
richer per capita, and probably a better market 
for luxuries or shopping articles having a large 
unit price. On the other hand the Dallas area 
population is larger, and dollar for dollar spent, 
that area should yield better returns on articles of 
low unit price. You can readily calculate the per- 
centages of superiority. 


The facts in Retail Shopping Areas are carefully 
organized and can be used in a great variety of 
ways. The book lists the 683 shopping areas of 
the United States according to the sizes of the 
centers. It gives the details at length, and includes 
the time-saving Summary for Quota Work. It 
lists each county by states, and names all incor- 
porated places. The Appendix gives you seven 
bases for sales quotas by states. 


if you are a sales executive or are interested in 
market research and analysis you will find con- 
tinual use for this book. The price is $10.00. Just 
mail the coupon. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 





J. WALTER THompson CoMPANY 

420 Lexington Ave. (Room 1115), New York, N. Y. 
Please send me copies of “Retail Shopping 
Areas” at $10.00 per copy. 


Name 





Street 








City 














Opportunity Nights 


A Lesson for the Man Who Is Frantically Seeking “New Blood” for 
the Organization 


By Dr. Donald A. Laird 


Director, Colgate University Psychological Laboratory 


KILL almost to the point of 

perfection is to be found in 
unexpected places—if only we 
seek it out. . 

A leader in American industry 
who supports music lavishly is 
said to have been up against a 
knotty problem many years ago 
when he attended a concert. In 
the midst of one of the selections, 
the solution of his problem ap- 
peared in his mind and since then 
he has been music’s outstanding 
patron. 

It has been suggested that the 
executive, perturbed with some 
personnel problems, attend the 
first opportunity night at the 
nearby vaudeville theater, when 
amateur talent is given a chance 
to show its hidden abilities. 

A few weeks ago an industrial 
observer was staying over at 
Schenectady. He abruptly called 
off two evening appointments 
when he found that this was op- 
portunity night at the local thea- 
ter. He went to the performance 
seeking not recreation or amuse- 
ment, but looking for a personnel 
lesson. 

An hour before he had given an 
Italian lad of perhaps ten years a 
few pennies in exchange for the 
local paper. When the curtain 
rose on the first amateur act, 
there he was with two older 
brothers. For weeks they had 
been rehearsing in barns and 
alleys the most thrilling gymnastic 
act one could witness. The lad 
of a newsboy was thrown from 
one side of the stage to the other, 
perilously near catastrophe it 
seemed, only to land accurately 
and safely high in the air on the 
upstretched hands of an older 
brother. There may have been 
more serious “death-defying” 
deeds but none of them gave the 
thrill that this did because here 
was the uncovering of ability and 
skill that otherwise would un- 


doubtedly never have been dis- 
covered and developed. 

In a waffle shop that morning 
the observer had been amused by 
the “raw edges” and squeaky 
voice of a Vermont granite cutter 
who was taking a short vacation 
and did not quite seem to know 
what to do with himself. “Poor 
fellow,” he thought that morning, 
but after the third amateur act he 
said “Poor fellow” about himself. 

There stood the granite cutter 
beside the piano in his starchy 
Sunday best; he was plainly ill 
at ease. But as the accompanist 
chosen hurriedly from the orches: 
tra picked out the opening chords 
for him the stocky Welshman ap- 
parently forgot the crowd, forgot 
himself and held the crowded 
auditorium breathless with the 
most thrilling tenor voice con- 
ceivable. The observer told me 
that he used to motor thirty miles 
to Ravinia every time Edward 
Johnson was billed to sing, but 
now he would not step across the 
street to hear him after Dave 
Hughes, the Welsh granite cutter 
from Vermont, brought home the 
lesson that skill almost to the 
point of perfection is to be found 
in unexpected places—if only we 
seek it out. 

Knotty personnel problems can 
often be solved by an “opportu- 
nity night” in the works. One 
night each week the neighborhood 
vaudeville theater features its op- 
portunity night—one period each 
week the executive should give to 
an opportunity survey of his 
subordinates. 

Through 


misplace- 
ment many workers seem totally 


vocational 


useless when a minor change 
would often revive their zeal and 
renew their superior’s faith in 
human nature. Edison spent too 
much time in his baggage car 
laboratory to be a successful news 
butcher. His opportunity night 
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Read by More Than Four Out of Five Milwaukee Families 


Making Their June 
Advertising Pay! 





O PROFIT by Milwaukee prosper- 

i sne low advertising cost, re- 
taile 1 wm nufacturers increased their 
June lineage in The Milwaukee 
Journa 50,634 lines over June, 1927, 
and dgmmmased thei ising by pagte 
tha it : he’ other 


-? 


both th er 
Be comma” by 
7,30Derines in. 
June, t, 1928. 
Build @i@ate 3 fens first city 
in diversity OF Where indus- 
trial payrolls for 1928 are the largest on 
record, through The Journal alone! 


THE MILWAUKEE J ae 


FIRST BY MERIT 














Thorough Trading Area Coverage at One Low Advertising Cost! 
(RR RR RR RR NS mie 
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came when the conductor in des- 
peration put him off the train 
with a cuff on the head which 
brought about deafness. 

Patrick Henry would have been 
a total failure as a correspondent, 
and Washington Irving could not 
have earned his salt as a contact 
worker. Transplanting personali- 
ties so their latent skills are given 
a chance to reach full bloom will 
often solve personnel problems 
that at first present a blank wall. 
And it yields the most satisfying 
dividends to the executive, divi- 
dends which are intangible but 
which men live by. 

Gene Buck does not talk about 
the fortune he is making as a 
theatrical producer who was once 
associated with Ziegfeld, but he 
tells you with pride that he dis- 
covered the possibilities of Will 
Rogers. He should not take any 
special pride in this, however, for 
this is his business. It is the 
business of every executive. 

New Accounts for Allentown 
Agency 

The Lehigh Valley Lumber 
Association has appointed the Shank- 
weiler Advertising Agency, Inc., Allen- 
town, Pa., to direct its advertising 
account. Newspapers in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and direct mail will be used. 

The Post & Sheldon Corporation, 
Allentown, broad: silk manufacturers 
and the Gregory Silk Mills, also of 
that city, have appointed the Shank- 
weiler agency to direct their advertisin 
accounts. Magazines and direct mai 
will be used in both cases. 


Dealers 


H. N. Morton with Grant & 
Wadsworth 


Howard N. Morton, 
the Boston office of Albert Frank & 
Company, Inc., has joined Grant & 
Wadsworth, Inc., New York advertis- 
ing agency, as vice-president in charge 
of the merchandising and research di- 
vision. He was, at one time, with the 
O’Connell-Ingalls Adv ertising Agency, 
Boston. 


formerly with 


Succeeds J. M. Boyle with 
New York “Evening Journal” 


Chester B. Fox, who for several 
years has been manager of local adver- 
tising of the New York American, has 
been made director of local advertising 
of the New York Evening Journal. He 
succeeds J. Mora Boyle, who returns 
to the New York Daily Mirror in an 
executive capacity. 


_ President and 
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New Edition for “Progressive 
Farmer and Farm Woman” 


Effective October 1, The Progress 
Farmer and Farm Woman will start 
publication of a Kentucky-Tennessce 
edition for which offices will be opened 
at Louisville on September 1. Dr 
W. Kilgore has been appointed edit 

From 1899 to 1925 Dr. Kilgore » 
associa‘ed with the North Caroli: 
State Department of Agriculture, se: 
ing succossively as State chemist, dir 
tor of the North Carolina Experiment 
Station, director of agricultural ext: 
sion work and Dean of Agriculture 
the North Carolina State College. Since 
his retirement from extension and ex 
periment work, he has been preside 
of the North Carolina Cotton Growers 
Co-operative Association and chairmai 
of the board of trustees of the Am 
ican Cotton Growers Exchange. 

W. Kilgore, Jr., for six years 
member of the advertising staff 
The Progressive Farmer, will be field 
editor of the Kentucky-Tennessee « 
tion. O. M. Dugger, Jr., for five 
years assistant advertising manager 
The Progressive Farmer, will beco 
advertizing manager of the new editios 


Benjamin & Kentnor Compan) 

Sy 

Changes Name 

The corporate name of the Benjami 

& Kentnor Company, publishers’ repr 
sentative, has been changed to Rey- 
nolds-Fitzgerald, Inc. This change of 
name of the business, which has bee: 
in operation since 1893, is one of name, 
only. It has been effected more closel 
to identify the business with those wh« 
have managed 2nd own it for mar 
years. Harry D. Reynolds continues 
John T. Fitzgerald 


vice-president. 


Ship Builder Account for 
Burnham Agency 


The Luders Marine Constructio: 
Company, Stamford, Conn., has a 
pointed the Burnham Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York, to direct 
advertising account. Newspapers ar 
magazines will be used. 


Westinghouse Air Brake 
Appoints N. W. Ayer 


The Westinghouse Air Brake (Co: 
pany, Wilmerding, Pa., has appointed 
Y. W. Ayer & Son, to direct its 
vertising account. A’ campaign is beit 
planned to introduce an air brake f 
automobiles. 


George Little, Space Buyer, 
Joseph Richards Agency 
George Little, 
Joseph Richards 
York advertising 
twenty-five years, 

buyer. ‘ 


who has been with tl 
Company, Inc., New 

agency, for over 
has been made spac 
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Champion of fhe 
world i ST. 











Detroit News Leads All Other 
Newspapers in May and June 


During May and again in June The Detroit News 
led the leading newspapers of New York and Chicago and 
all other cities of the United States in advertising, thus 
repeating an achievement that has characterized it again 
and again. 

For nearly a decade and a half The Detroit News has 
been either first, second or third in advertising in the 
world, and in 1926 it established the world’s advertising 
record for all time, having published in that year 


34,030,570 lines. 
4 wus § 
English Speaking Homes Take The News 


The Detroit News 


The HOME newspaper 


New York Office Chicago Office 
I, A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. LUTZ, 6 No. Michigan Ave, 
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The department store is not one store but many. 
Under its roof are housed the goods, the merchan- 
dising problems, of nearly every retail line. 


How its separate departments reach ALL Chicago 
people—as they MUST—at the lowest advertising 
cost—as, too, they must—offers expert guidance to 
the advertisers of the merchandise lines they carry. 








a 


The leading department stores do a 
flourishing business in cigars, ciga- 
rettes, tobacco, pipes, etc. They apply 
to the sale of these products the pro- 
motional methods effectively used in 
other lines—proved to be equally 


successful for these. 


They place more advertising ot 
smokers’ supplies in The Daily News, 
as shown in the table presented here, 
than in all other Chicago papers 
combined. 


Their expert practice is a guide to all 
advertisers of tobacco and allied 
products who enter the Chicago 
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Advertising of Smokers’ Supplies 
in Chicago Department Stores 
in Agate Lines 


FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1928 


This list of the larger department stores is 
the one regularly used or the analysis of 
their advertising of smokers’ supplies by the 
Advertising Record Company, an independent 
audit bureau sialibaiell by all the Chicago 
newspapers. Note that for papers having a 
Sunday edition the figures for weekday and 
Sunday publication are not separately reported 
by the bureau. 


Herald- 

Tribune Exam. Ameri- 

7 Days 7 Days can Journal Post 
Boston Store 316 43 Sean 1,631 
Davis Co., 278 196 185 2,146 
Fair, The y 713 saigé .“ ‘ 320 
Leiter Bldg. Stores sees 
Ward, Montgomery, & Co. . 


GRAND TOTAL 





ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 





NEW YORK DETROIT 
J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly 
110 EK. 42nd St. 408 Fine Arts Bidg. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Woodward & Kelly C. Geo, Krogness 
360 N. Michigan Ave. 303 Crocker ist Nat’! Bank Bidg, 


MEMBER OF THE 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 
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eat--Prosperity 


S$$S$SSSSSSS 
$ $ $ 


$60,000,000 Roll into Oklahoma 
City From Bumper Crop 


ITH wheat money pouring into Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma is destined to another 
year of prosperity as a gift from the second 
largest wheat crop in the history of the state. 
Oklahoma City banks as a whole report re- 
ceiving an average of $1,000,000 a day in wheat 
money deposits, with the farmers paying off 
their debts in unprecedented fashion—wiping 
the slate clean. 

With increased deposits and liquidated debts 
trade will be stimulated, and the Oklahoma 
City Trade Territory as the center of the wheat 
belt will profit largely from it. 

The Oklahoman and Times, thoroughly and 
alone, cover the prosperous Oklahoma City 
Market. 


% DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA OMA CITY TIMES 


E.KATZ SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
anom@a = New York: Chicago: Detroit 


“City Market FC -Kangas city « Atlanta 


San Francisco 








June Net Paid Average, 155,688 Daily—93,208 Sunday 
Ghe OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
also publisher of 
The OKLHAOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 





A Mail Plan That Increased Trace- 
able Sales from $1,900,000 to 
$16,000,000 in 14 Years 


What the Phoenix Mutual Has Learned about the Mechanics and 
Planning of Direct-Mail 


As Told to Don Gridley 


By Leon A. Soper 


Manager of Sales Planning, Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


N 1913, the Phoenix Mutual 

Life Insurance Company in- 
augurated a plan of helping its 
agents by direct mail sent to 
prospects. In that year we sold 
$1,900,000 of life insurance which 
could be traced to this co-opera- 
tion with our agents. In 1927, 
mailing to only a few thousand 
more names, we used the plan to 
help the sale of $16,000,000 of in- 
surance, 

Of course, there have been a 
number of factors in the remark- 
able increase of sales, among them 


a better acceptance of life insur- 
ance on the part of the general 


public. However, most of the 
factors have been what we may 
call “internal,” that is, things 
which the company has consciously 
put into effect in order to make 
life insurance salesmanship, and 
therefore the mail plan, more 
efficient. 

An analysis of these factors 
will show the development of our 
present plan and will also demon- 
strate how certain seemingly un- 
important things have a_ great 
bearing on any advertising plan. 
It will also show the dependence 
any form of: advertising has not 

ly on other forms but also on 

atters of internal development. 
hile it is impossible to describe 

»ften difficult even to recog- 

re—all the factors that have 
had a bearing on the success of 

r mail plan, in the following 

ragraphs we can outline the 

st important lessons we have 
learned from the growth of sales 

‘om $1,900,000 to $16,000,000. 

First, let us describe the plan. 
t consists of a letter and a memo- 
ndum pad and basically is the 


same in 1928 as it was in 1913. 
To names received from our sales- 
men we send a letter telling the 
prospect that we have reserved 
for him a desk memorandum 
pad which we shall be pleased to 
send to him if he will return to 
us, in a stamped envelope which 
we enclose with the letter, a card 
(also enclosed with the letter) on 
which he fills in certain informa- 
tion, such as his name, his ad- 
dress; his date of birth, etc. 

The letter varies in different 
cases. What the variation is and 
why will be explained later. The 
offer, however, is almost always 
the same. 

Once we get the return card— 
we get as high as 32 or 33 per 
cent returns and consider 15 per 
cent returns poor—the prospect’s 
name is stamped in gold on the 
cover of the pad. The pad is 
sent to the salesman who has 
furnished the name. He delivers 
it’ personally and is thus offered 
an opportunity to tell his story to 
a prospect who, normally, is in a 
receptive frame of mind. 

That is the mere outline of the 
plan. Fifteen years of study and 
experiment and fifteen years of 
growth of the company have mzte 
it as successful as it is today. We 
can now consider some of the 
things we have done and learned. 

Paper. In 1913, our first mail- 
ing consisted of a crude return 
post card. We can laugh at this 
now but at that time it repre- 
sented a progressive step on the 
part of the company and I think 
we may safely say that it was no 
worse than a great deal of mate- 
rial being sent out by much more 
experienced advertisers than we 
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were _ then. This experiment 
brought enough returns to con- 
vince us that the idea was worth 
further trial. 

Our next attempt was a letter 
written on a blue paper which we 
believed gave the message a cer- 
tain distinctiveness. We now 
recognize the fact that the color 
cheapened, rather than added to, 
the appeal. In those days we 
were seeking to be economical, not 
realizing that true economy often 
comes with the expenditure of 
money. 

This letter definitely established 
the fact that the plan was good. 
The returns proved to us that we 
had hit upon a paying idea in sell- 
ing insurance. 

From then on we began to de- 
velop. Gradually we used better 
paper, both for the letter and the 
envelope. As the quality of the 
paper increased so did the per- 
centage of returns. Today we use 
the highest quality of paper be- 
cause we feel that only good paper 
will properly present our story to 


the type of prospect we wish to 


reach. Our returns have proved 
the truth of this contention. 

Therefore, one of the big fac- 
tors in our success has been paper. 

Copy. Naturally copy has been 
one of our chief problems. As I 
said, basically our offer today 
differs very little from our offer 
of fifteen years ago, but during 
the fifteen years the plan has been 
in effect we have experimented 
with a great many different let- 
ters. We have used letters which 
pulled more than 30 per cent re- 
turns consistently for extended 
periods and other letters which 
have not been able to get more 
than 15 per cent returns. 

In our early experience we did 
little testing, -but as we went along 
we began to realize the importance 
of getting some line on the pull- 
ing power of letters before we 
used them extensively. It makes 
little difference how skilful a let- 
ter writer may be, he cannot de- 
termine accurately the effective- 
ness of a single letter until it has 
been tried out. 

Our first letter opened with a 
description of the offer we were 
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making. We have found this ap- 
proach excellent and many of our 
letters today open in the same 
way. Occasionally we vary the 
opening but we have every reasor 
to believe that the letter whic! 
makes the offer immediately is of 
great value in riveting the atten- 
tion of the prospect at the outset. 

We have never made much ef- 
fort to include in our letters some 
of the so-called “tricky devices” 
which are often held up as being 
so effective in getting the interes 
of prospects. Ours is a straigh 
business proposition and we feel 
that it should be presented as 
such. Just as we have found that 
fine paper is best for our letters 
because it gives our offer the 
proper’ background and keeps it 
on a high plane, so have we 
found that straight copy, with no 
tricks, is most successful. We 
never attempt to present our offer 
as anything but what it really is 
Any prospect who sends for the 
memorandum pad knows that he 
will be visited by one of our 
salesmen. 


NO PAD WITHOUT A SALESMAN 


Incidentally, we occasionally get 
a letter from a prospect who says, 
“Send me the pad, but don’t send 
a salesman to see me.” For such 
a prospect we have developed a 
special letter in which we point 
out that insurance is a very per- 
sonal service and that we cannot 
be of service unless our salesman 
can talk with a prospect. We 
have found this successful in 
breaking down this type of re- 
sistance. 

Naturally, we vary our copy 
with the type of prospect and with 
the particular type of policy 
which we are interested in selling. 
Our salesmen control this for 
themselves by indicating what let- 
ter they wish sent. The copy on 
the information card (enclosed 
for prospect to give us name, ad- 
dress, etc.) remains (with the ex- 
ception of minor details) always 
the same. 

We keep careful count of the 
pulling power of our letters and 
when a letter which has been pu!!- 
ing successfully begins to fall be- 
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a certain return percentage 

discontinue it. 

There are so many angles to 

s question of copy that it is im- 

sible to cover them in a single 
rticle. However, I may sum- 

rize by saying that we believe 

tested copy, in straight copy 

ich is devoid of tricks, and in 

py which harmonizes with our 
type of prospect and our type of 
roposition. 

Mechanics. There are several 
points which can best be sum- 
marized under this heading. For 
instance, we learned long ago that 
the enclosure of a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope for the pros- 
pect’s reply pulled a percentage of 
returns enough higher than an 
unstamped envelope to make it an 
economical investment. 

We have done a great deal of 
experimenting with such things as 
typed fill-in, duplicating. etc. We 
have finally discovered that a 
careful job of mechanical dupli- 
cation with a typed fill-in, done 
by trained girls who understand 
the importance of their work, is 
at once economical and effective. 
\ slipshod job would, of course, 
detract from the value of the let- 
ter and nullify_all our pains to use 
good paper and good copy. 

Enclosures. Early in our ex- 
perience we used enclosures. Any 
experienced user of direct mail 
will remember how a few years 
back there was a great cry con- 
cerning getting full value for 
postage. “Why send out one 
cent’s worth of material when you 
have to pay two cents anyway?” 

is the question and advertisers 

swered by filling envelones to 
last limit allowed by the postal 
ithorities. 

Naturally we fell in line and 
created a series of enclosures. 
Then we discovered ‘something; 
hat enclosures cut down the per- 
entage of returns. Since then 

e have not used them. 

The reason, I think, is fairly 
bvious. A proposition such as 

> have to offer requires the un- 
ivided attention of the prospect 
in order that he will read the let- 
ter and then sign the card. If we 
intrude an irrelevant factor, such 
1s an enclosure, we give the pros- 
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pect an opportunity for delay, for 
shoving the card aside, and such 
delay is fatal in many instances. 

For many direct-mail plans an 
enclosure may be of the highest 
effectiveness. I feel, however, 
that where the nub of the plan is 
in the letter and where the letter 
calls for direct action, an enclosure 
is a distinct deterrent. 

Iliustrations. By way of ex- 
periment we adapted an illustra- 
tion which had been highly suc- 
cessful when used in our national 
advertising for one of our letters. 
In spite of the fact that the result 
was unusually attractive the letter 
did not test out well. We may 
give the idea a more extended test 
some time, but we believe that a 
picture detracts from a direct- 
mail proposition such as we have. 

Co-operation with salesmen. Our 
plan, of course, offers the sales- 
man what we feel is pretty nearly 
ideal co-operation and I think the 
average manufacturer will realize 
that our salesmen are only too 
glad to get this help. This, of 
course, is true but behind this ac- 
ceptance lies :a little history which 
would seem a trifle unreal to any- 
one who doesn’t understand the 
make-up of the insurance sales- 
man. 


SALESMEN MUST ACCOUNT FOR ALL 
LEADS 


If the plan is to work well it is 


necessary, obviously, that we 
know that salesmen are following 
up on prospects. Naturally, the 
company cannot afford to waste 
its efforts on a salesman who will 
not walk through the doors that 
we open for him. Therefore we 
require from our salesmen a strict 
accounting of leads followed and 
expect each salesman to report 
periodically on the prospects he 
has followed and on the results 
with these prospects. As a result, 
today we know that at least 95 
per cent of the leads are being 
followed. 

This was not always true. When 
we first put the plan into opera- 
tion many of the salesmen would 
not report. Even those who fol- 
lowed the leads religiously thought 
a report was all tommyrot. “What 
kind of a fool do they think I 
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would say. 
follow 


am?” a_ salesman 
“Don’t they suppose I 
good leads?” 

We decided that we would have 
to use discipline to get the infor- 
mation we needed. Therefore 
against the advice of many ex- 
perienced men who said that in- 
surance salesmen would never 
stand for our disciplinary mea- 
sures, we put into effect a rigid 
rule that a salesman who does not 
report a certain percentage of 
follow-ups loses the service. This 
caused some grief at first, but to- 
day we run into few objections. 

Our salesmen have seen the plan 
work and know what it will do. 
Therefore they do not want to do 
anything that will jeopardize their 
chances of getting this co-opera- 
tion. Also, as time went on we 
had more and more new salesmen 
who were brought up with the 
plan. The follow-up discipline is 


now accepted without question. 
AN ADJUSTABLE CREDIT PLAN 
The plan really depends upon 


the salesmen because it is from 
them that we get the names. We 
have worked out a plan whereby 
each salesman gets so many credit 
points, the points being determined 
by his volume of business. Be- 
cause junior salesmen have less 
experience and yet need the help 
as much or more than senior sales- 
men our credit system is adjusted 
so that they qualify for help with 
less volume than the seniors. The 
salesman furnishes the name and 
address of the prospect and tells 
us the type of letter he wishes 
sent. 
For each prospect we have a 
salesman’s interview record,” a 
card on which is kept data con- 
cerning the type of letter, infor- 
mation concerning the prospect 
and other pertinent facts. This 
enables the salesman to keep a 
careful record of each prospect 
and the disposition of the case. 
No direct-mail plan such as 
ours can work without the close 
co-operation of the salesmen. 
Part of that co-operation must be 
the furnishing of information con: 
cerning the work put in by the 
salesman. It is safe to say that 


“ 
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the success of our plan depends 
as much upon the co-operation of 
the salesmen with us as it does 
upon our co-operation with them. 
This is a point that is often over- 
looked in the consideration of 
many direct-mail plans and it is 
such lack of co-operation which 
frequently causes “inexplicable” 
failures. 

Selection of salesmen. Since 
such a plan does depend upon 
salesmen, it is obvious that® the 
type of salesmen working for our 
company has a great deal to do 
with the plan’s success. Several 
years ago we put into effect a rat- 
ing plan which was described in 
“How to Tell Whether a New 
Salesman Will Fail or Succeed” in 
Printers’ INK MontTuHLy of Janu- 
ary, 1925. The benefits of this 
scheme have been cumulative with 
the result that today we have a 
remarkably efficient group of 
salesmen. This, of course, has 
had a marked effect on the success 
of our direct mail and is one of 
the internal factors in its success. 

National advertising. A _ few 
years ago the company launched 
a national advertising campaign 
which has proved remarkably suc- 
cessful. The details of that cam- 
paign are another story, but there 
is no doubt that it has had a 

marked effect on creating accept- 
ance for Phoenix Mutual Insur- 
ance and, therefore, has been of 
great indirect help in increasing 
the effectiveness of our mail cam- 
paign. 

In this article I have tried to 
outline briefly not only the main 
factors in our increase of trace- 
able sales from $1,000,000 to 
$16,000,000 in less than fifteen 
years but also to tell some of the 
things we have learned. Any suc- 
cessful advertising plan is the re- 
sult of mtich patient experiment 
and it is only the lucky advertiser 
who gets the inspiration for a 100 
per cent successful plan without 
exneriment. Doubtless there are 
still things for us to learn and it 
is for that reason: that we con- 
tinue to experiment and watch the 
results of our work. Only by do- 
ing so can we be sure that the 
plan will function as it should. 
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Circulation 


New York American. . 
A. B. C., Sept. 30, 1927 


Largest Circulation 
in America among 
M. orning N ewspapers 


* Standard Size Newspaper 


Certainly here is a merchandising 
outlet no advertiser can reasonably 
ignore—reaching as it does an audi- 
ence of reader-families greater than 
the total number of families in 
Detroit—in Cleveland—in St. Louis 
—or Los Angeles. 


THE CHICAGO 
HERALD and EXAMINER 


National Advertising Manager—J. T. McGIVERAN 


EUCLID M. COVINGTON T. C. HOFFMEYER 
285 Madison Ave., New York 625-6 Hearst. Bldg., San Francisco 
—_ 
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MEANS LIFE TO THE NEws 


= 


You may have the news beat of a century | 
) on your desk. Hold it a half hour too long f 
—long enough for another paper to print 
it FIRST—and for you it is YESTERDAY'S 
NEWS with all the LIFE ebbed out of it. | 








— 


The News Bolicy of the NEW YORK EVENING 
JOURNAL can be summarized in five sentences: 


Give all the vital news of the moment. 
Give it cleanly. 
Give it accurately. 
Give it interestingly. 
Give it succinctly. 


Back of this clean-cut, vigorous policy of news presentation is 
the finest reportorial and editorial talent that money can buy. 
Local news printed in the New York Evening Journal is furnished 
by the most adequate staff of reporters and special writers re- 
tained by any evening newspaper in the city. 

Telegraphic news is furnished by the International News Service 
—with well equipped offices not only in New York but in Wash- 
ington, London, Paris, Rome, Moscow, Peking—with expert 
representatives all over the world. In New York City’s evening 
newspaper field International News Service serves the New York 
Evening Journal exclusively. 
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More buy it— 
more read it— 
more like it 


than any other evening newspaper 


The New York Evening Journal is read 
by the greatest number of men and 
women in all income groups. It goes 
into the homes of the high earning and 
largest spending classes, reaching the 
worthwhile families throughout New 
York City and its wealthy suburbs. 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
MARCH 3lst, 680,115 DAILY, NET PAID 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


The Greatest Circulation of any Evening Newspaper in America 
and a QUALITY Circulation at THREE CENTS a Copy 
Daily and FIVE CENTS Saturday 


Hearst Building 9 EAST FORTIETH STREET Book Tower Building 
Chicago, Ill. New York City Detroit, Mich. 
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The Detroit Times 

in the first six 

months of this year 
carried more advertising 
than any six months 

in the history of 

the paper. 


We thank the 
national advertisers 
who have contributed 
so largely to 

this record. 


“The Trend is to the Times” 











Bryant’s “Free Pup” Plan Gets 
Names of Good Prospects 


Out of 109 Prospects Secured in One Territory Through This Plan 
Eight Sales Were Actually Made 


PLAN of securing and fol- 
+ lowing up prospects, recently 
instituted by The Bryant Heater 
& Manufacturing Company, of 
Cleveland, contains many features 
which should be of interest to 
readers of Printers’ INK. 

This company manufactures a 
complete line of gas-fired boilers 
and furnaces. Its principal market 
the home. Since 
gas heating, in many 
sections of the country, 
can be termed a lux- 
ury, the better class 
of homes represent 
by far the best po- 
tential market. 

The Bryant com- 
pany is a consistent 
user of national maga- 
zine advertising. Auto- 
matic gas heating is 
a comparatively new 
idea in many locali- 
ties, hence, this ad- 
vertising of necessity, 
has been purely of an 
educational nature. 
Through its use the 
company has been 
creating a substantia! 
background of na- 
tional recognition and 
national acceptance of automatic 
gas heating. This magazine ad- 
vertising, therefore, is not de- 
pended upon to produce inquiries 
tr to locate prospects. Conse- 
quently it was essential that some 
sort of plan be developed to lo- 
cate and follow up potential users 

_the equipment. 

The original plan, from which 

e one now used developed, con- 

ted of packing with each boiler 
. return post-card for the use of 
the purchaser in requesting a fac- 
tory guarantee for his equipment. 

n this card was space for the 

istomer to fill in the names of 
one or two of his friends who also 
might be interested in gas heating. 

it there was no incentive for him 
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to do this. This action on his part 
was purely voluntary. 

However, through this original 
plan, and through actual contact 
by sales representatives with pur- 
chasers of Bryant boilers, it was 
learned that many high-grade pros- 
pects could be secured through 
present users of the equipment. 
Ways and means were then studied 


THIS IS THE PAPIER-MACHE BRYANT PUP WHICH IS SENT 
TO THOSE HEATER BUYERS WHO GIVE A LIST OF PROSPECTS 


by which it would be possible to 
increase the number of prospects 
from this source. 

Realizing the advantages of of- 
fering the purchaser some induce- 
ment for submitting such names 
of his friends and neighbors who 
might be interested in gas heating, 
it was decided to give them a life- 
sized papier-maché model of the 
Bryant Boston bull pup. 

It should be said here, that the 
Bryant pup, which is featured in 
all of Bryant’s national advertis- 
ing, is the symbol of the care-free 
qualities of gas heating. It is 
used in connection with the slogan, 
“Bryant gas heating needs no more 
care or attention than a pup can 
give it.” This model pup is a 
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friendly, perky looking little: fellow. 
It immediately wins the hearts not 
only of the children, but of the 
grown-ups as well. The only ad- 
vertising appearing on the pup is 
the lettering, “Furnace Man,” in- 
scribed in gold letters on the col- 
lar. 


HOW THE PUPS ARE DISTRIBUTED 


The method of distributing these 
pups is as follows: When a boiler 
or furnace has been installed, the 
dealer gives the purchaser a form 
furnished by the factory, on which 
has previously been inserted the 
serial number of the heating plant. 
This form carries the information 
that if the customer will fill in his 
name and address, the names of a 
few of his friends, and mail it to 
the factory, this life-sized papier- 
maché pup will be sent to him 
“to be his furnace man.” 

The effect of this plan has been 
most gratifying, and several advan- 
tages have resulted. A greatly in- 
creased number of prospects are 
being secured. It places the pup 
in the home where it creates in- 
terest. It provokes conversation 


with visitors and actually com- ’ 


pletes, in a tangible way, in the 
home, the “pup for furnace man” 
idea. 

The average home-owner buy- 
ing a gas-heating plant is of such 
a standing that he can easily num- 
ber among his friends and asso- 
ciates two or three people in just 
as good position to afford the bet- 
ter comforts of life. The num- 
ber of fictitious and worthless 
names received is negligible. The 
prospects thus secured are of an 
unusually high character and 
worthy of extensive follow-up. 
And this is where the second phase 
of the plan plays its part. 

When the form is received by 
the factory, the pup is shipped di- 
rect to the customer with a letter 
of thanks. The names he has sub- 
mitted are transferred to prospect 
cards, one copy being forwarded 
to the company’s representative in 
that district, and one being retained 
at the main office. These cards 
show the mailing dates of the four 
folders which constitute the mail 
follow-up part of the program. 
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The folders—printed in four col- 
ors—are mailed out at weekly in- 
tervals. They stress the desirabil- 
ity of automatic gas heating, and 
explain where, in his locality, the 
prospect can secure information 
regarding cost. Sometimes after 
the first or second folder, and al- 
ways after the fourth has been re- 
ceived by the prospect, he receives 
a personal call from the Bryant 
representative. In case the pros- 
pect lives in a city in which no 
Bryant branch is located, the pros- 
pect card is forwarded to the local 
gas company for personal follow- 
up. 

Since the plan outlined involves 
considerable expense, its possibili- 
ties were given thorough consider- 
ation before adoption. A test was 
made in one of the company’s East- 
ern territories, the results of which 
proved the advisability of such a 
follow-up. Out of 109 prospects 
secured in this territory through 
the “free pup” plan, eight sales ac- 
tually were made. Sixty others 
were still classed as “good” pros- 
pects. A few were eliminated on 
the first call, but the majority of 
the, remaining forty-one were 
classed as probably being interested 
at some later time. 

_ These figures take on an added 
significance when it is recalled that 
gas-heating boilers and furnaces 
are not products that are shopped 
for; neither are they bought on 
short reflection. Probably three 
months would be a fair average 
required to close a sale. It is quite 
apparent, then, that the follow-up 
plan adopted by this company 
should find its greatest value in 
reducing the amount of salesman’s 
time required for the necessary 
preliminary or missionary work 
The four folders have interested 
the prospect and actually introduced 
the salesman before he arrives 
Sales resistance is lessened, 

So successful has the plan proved 
that it has the enthusiastic support 
and whole hearted co-operation o! 
the entire sales personnel. 

The number of prospects turned 
in by various purchasers varies 
Some give three, four and fiv: 
names—others none. There are n: 
stringent réquirements in this re- 
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Mass 


Population 


Without Its 
Handicaps 








HE Indianapolis 
Radius is a metropolitan 
market in point of size 
(2,000,000 population), 
but it does not have the 
advertising and merchan- 
dising disadvantages pres- 
ent in a city population 


of 2,000,000. 


It has far less of the ex- 
tremes of wealth and pov- 
erty than are found in a 
vast city population; far 
less illiteracy; far less for- 
eign language population. 


lts population is stabilized 
~a settled, home-owning, 
home-loving class, whose 
income is invested wisely 


and liberally in the more 
substantial things of lifé. 


These two million people 
are mentally alert and fi- 
nancially able to buy. 
They have high standards 
of living and demand the 
newest comforts and con- 
veniences of life. 


Here, indeed, is one of 
America’s richest and 
most responsive merchan- 
dising markets! 


Let the unequaled pres- 
tige, circulation and cov- 
erage of The INDIAN- 
APOLIS NEWS build 
maximum . profits for you 
in this important market. 


jit] The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Alls The Indianapolis Radius 


DON BRIDGE, Advertising Manager 


_ DAN A. CARROLL 
New York: “319 East 42nd St. 


. J. &. LUTZ 
Chicago: phe Tower Bldg. 


NEWS CIRCULATION IS 983% HOME-DELIVERED 
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spect. Consequently, the danger 
of padded lists is reduced to a 
minimum. Any increase in the 
number of names secured by insist- 
ing upon a certain requirement un- 
doubtedly would lessen their aver- 
age value, resulting in an increased 
cost for the really worth-while 
prospects. Under the present sys- 
tem the number of prospects se- 
cured amounts to 1.55 per pup 
given. 

The cost of the complete plan 
is approximately $2.35 per prospect. 
This includes the cost of the 
papier-maché pup, packing and 
shipping charges, the cost of the 
four follow-up folders, addressing, 
mailing and postage. The cost of 
the pup is paid for by the com- 
pany, while the representatives pay 
for the mail follow-up. 


To Publish Aeronautical 
Business Paper 


The Aeronautical World, a new avia- 
tion business paper devoted to the de- 
velopment of commercial aviation, will 
Hog A its first issue on August 1, at 


os Angeles. C. A. Zimmerman and 
. H. Tinkham, owners and publishers 
J Oil Age, Los Angeles, will be edi- 
tor and advertising manager, respec- 
tively, of the new publication. Arthur 
W. Storms will be business manager 
and C. M. Kimberlin, formerly in 
charge of publicity of the Curtiss Air- 
craft Corporation, will be in charge 
of promotion. 


Chrysler Net Earnings Gain 


The Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, 
reports net earnings of $11,690,479, for 
the first six months of this year, against 
$10,116,749, for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1927. Second quarter prokts 
amounted to $6,988,013,° against $4,- 
702,465, in the second quarter of last 
year. 


New Account for May & 
Dippy, Inc. 


The Gray-Miller Corporation, Allen- 
town, Pa., manufacturer of Milray 
liquid flea soap, has placed its adver- 
tising account with May & Dippy, Inc., 
Philadelphia advertising agency. News- 
papers and magazines will be used. 


Manitowoc “Times” Appoints 
Weaver, Stewart 


The Manitowoc, Wis., Times has ap- 
pointed the Weaver, Stewart Company, 
Inc., publishers’ representative, to rep- 
resent it in the national advertising 
field, effective August 1. 
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“Because One Man Tells An- 
other,” Help Is Needed 


Cectt, Warwick & CeciL 
New Yorx 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Thank you for your letter of t! 
12th, in which you further advise us 
that you have been unable to find an; 
record of the use of the slogan “O;: 
Woman Tells Another.” 

Someone suggested that a similar 
slogan may have been used, but read 
ing, “Because One Man Tells Another.” 

If you have any record of such a 
slogan having been used by any one, | 
would greatly appreciate it if you 
would advise us together with the namx 
of the company which has used it. 

H. P. Warwick. 


Disston Subsidiaries to Be 
Consolidated 


Henry Disston & Sons., Inc.,’ Phila 
delphia, is planning a consolidation of 
its manufacturing subsidiaries into on¢ 
organization under the firm name o/ 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. Included 
in the amalgamation are the Henry 
Disston & Sons Iron & Steel Works 
and Henry Disston & Sons File Com 
pany. This change will be subject to 
the approval of stockholders. 


Changes in Officers of “Aesthete 
Magazine” 


John Gentry, Jr., formerly secretary o/ 
Aesthete, Inc., ‘Chicago, publisher of the 
Aesthete Magazine, is now vice-pres 
ident. He is succeded as secretary by 
Echo A. Parks. Henry Francis Parks 
continues as president and treasurer in 
charge of the editorial department ani 
G. E. Pottinger as business and adver- 
tising manager. 


Paraffine Companies, Inc., Ad- 
vances J. E. Holbrook 


J. E. Holbrook, for the last five 
years advertising manager of the Paraf- 
fine Companies, Inc., San Francisco, has 
heen advanced to the position of dis- 
trict manager of the Southern Cali 
fornia division of the company. His 
headquarters will be at Los Angeles. 


Boyd-Welsh Shoe Account to 
L. Jay Hannah 


The Boyd-Welsh Shoe Company, St 
Louis, Mo., manufacturer of women’s 
shoes, has placed its advertising account 
with L. Jay Hannah & Company, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency. 


Hershey Chocolate Appoints 
N. W. Ayer & Son 


The Hershey Chowiete Corporation, 
Berebey, Pa., ap ted N. W 
Ayer & Son, as pe Bm counsel. 
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Color 
in the newspaper 
brooks no argument 


“Wipes: in the newspaper as avail- 
able in the American Home 
Journal, weekly magazine of the 
Chicago Evening American, is con- 
sistently effective to a gratifying and 
profitable degree, and for more practi- 
cal and permanent reasons than its 
indisputable novelty. It is, for in- 
stance, unapproached in its ability to 
get and hold interested attention. It 
brooks no argument. 


In the American Home Journal color’s 
effectiveness is spread over days. 
Magazine features of such length as 
to require extended periods for their 
perusal, and of demonstrated appeal 
to every member of the family, sus- 
tain interest in the American Home 
Journal well beyond the day of its 
publication. 


And, vitally important, there is the 
pronounced circulation leadership of 
the Chicago Evening American in the 
evening field in Chicago. 





cop Journal 























\\ i} WM i 


My thanks for the copy of Delineator 
containing ™y story. You gave ‘The 
First Lady’ 4 first class position, good 


illustrations - + and did me uP brown 
altogether. I'm very grateful. 


Delineator seems to be a favorite in 
Rochester, especially since the reduction 
in price: It’s odd, but I never go out on 
the street without meeting at least one 


copy of itin the arms of some person. Of 


course that 5 4 superficial way of judg- 


ing the local circulation of a magazine. 
But it does seem as though people are 
buying + and liking +. It seems to me 
that Delineator is more MODERN than 


the other women’s magazines: 
Sincerely yours: 


VALMA CLARK 


July 26, I 28 
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It is, of course, a superficial 
way to judge the circulation 
of a magazine... but harken 


to these facts: 


The circulation 
of Delineator 


has increased 
650,000 within y/ 
the year. 


\ And this is, we believe, an 
{ achievement unprecedented 


in publishing. 


The demand for style and 
beauty is sound, insistent 
and spreading everywhere. 


! 


The net Paid circulation guar- 
antee will be 2,000,000 with 


the January 1929 issue 


- il 
Sep, OOO a 


) Delineator 


| 


Established 1868 








THE 
BUTTERICK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
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N orthwestern Farmers: 3 ; 
Pay Gsh for Cars—_ 


A sign of farm prosperity in the Northwest is the increasing 
number of automobile buyers who ignore the finance com- 
panies. 


One motor executive says the number of cash deals in the 
Northwest this spring was 40 to 50 per cent of the total deals 
as compared with 10 to 25 per cent in former years. Out of 
53 cars sold by one dealer only eight were bought through the 
aid of a finance company. 


The Northwestern National Bank Review says: 
“The larger-than-usual farm income of the 1927 crop 


is given as a reason for the greater proportion of deals 
made on a cash basis.” 


If you want these cash-paying farmers for your customers, 
ask for their business through 


WZ 


THEAQESZARMER 


The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 250 Park Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. New York 


A Northwestern Institution Since 1882 
Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 




















Does the Color Wave Defeat the 
Aims of Simplified Practice? 


How the Division of Simplified Practice at Washington Answers This 
Question 


By Edwin W. Ely 


Division of Simplified Practice, U. S. Department of Commerce 


[Editorial Note: For a number 
of years, the Division of Simpli- 
fed Practice, at Washington, has 
been doing excellent work in in- 
ducing various industries to sim- 
plify their lines. This work of 
simplification has consisted largely 
of getting these industries to dis- 
card unnecessary models and sizes 
and in some instances the reduc- 
tions agreed upon have been truly 
remarkable. 

In this connection, a question 
which recently occurred to us was 
whether the current color wave— 
colored kitchens, colored bath- 
rooms, colored typewriters, etc.— 
tends to defeat the aims of the 
Division of Simplified Practice. 
In other words, is the color trend 
a thorn in the side of simplifica- 
tion and, if so, what does the Gov- 
ernment think of the situation? 

We put the question to Edwin 
W. Ely, of the Division of Simpli- 
fied Practice. In reply to our re- 
quest, he sends us the following 
information which should be of 
interest to everyone who is af- 
fected either by simplification 
or the color movement, or both.] 


is an in- 


NOWABAYS there 
1‘ creasing number of manufac- 
tured products in which color has 


become a _ pronounced factor. 
Automobiles, stoves, kitchen uten- 
sils, tools, hat bands, stockings— 
all have a claim on the spectrum. 
Whether this means that we as a 
nation are declaring our collective 
and personal optimism of the 
“richtness of things as they are,” 
or whether some other motive 
urges us to develop a sense of 
contrast, the fact remains that we 
are rivaling nature herself in the 
lancuage of color. 

The question has been asked re- 
cently, “Is the wide variety of 


shades, hues, tints and colors a 
repudiation of the principles of 
simplified practice, and cannot 
simplification be invoked to curb 
or at least arrest the tendency to 
apply color to everything?” 


DOES COLOR MAKE A MATERIAL 
DIFFERENCE? 


In answering this question it 
will be appropriate first to define 
simplified practice. Simplified 
practice means the reduction of 
variety in sizes, dimensions and 
immaterial differences, of every- 
day commodities as a means of 
eliminating waste, decreasing costs 
and increasing profits and values 
in production, distribution and 
consumption. 

The reader’s attention is called 
to the word “immaterial” in the 
definition, and the fact that it is 
italicized by way of emphasis, 
for in that word rests the heart 
of the simplification movement. 

Differences in color, as applied 
to a given commodity, are an “im- 
material” or a “material” con- 
sideration according to the view- 
point from which the problem at 
hand is regarded. If color is con- 
sidered in conjunction with articles 
of ornamentation, or commodities 
that provide a vehicle for the ex- 
pression of personality and per- 
sonal taste, then the question re- 
solves itself into one of zsthetics. 
These differences may not be 
vital, economically. They are im- 
portant, nevertheless, and may be 
regarded as “material” differences. 

Repairs and replacements which 
require the harmonizing or blend- 
ing of colors, create a situation 
which is not essentially different 
from that presented in the prob- 
lem of interchangeability in ma- 
chines. Colors must match, har- 
monize with or be complements of 
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each other; parts of a machine 
must “fit.” Again we are faced 
by “material” differences. 

If color is regarded in connec- 
tion with articles of utility, then 
the zsthetic side is less important 
while the economic side is more 
heavily stressed. Will a tool or 
any other useful commodity per- 
form its destined function just as 
well while wearing one color as 
another? Will it perform that 
function less expensively if manu- 
factured in a simplified range of 
colors, or with no color at all, 
than is the case when it is coated 
with color? 

Assuming that color is a side 
issue and the question of price 
primary, it may be said that a 
clear case of “immaterial” differ- 
ences is exemplified. In such cir- 
cumstances simplification should 
offer tangible benefits to all con- 
cerned without in any way inter- 
fering with personal taste, or the 
expression of individuality in de- 
sign and creation. 

An analysis of this kind might 
or might not be considered prac- 
ticable by an industry, in view of 
other controlling factors. At any 
rate it will be interesting to here 
set down the facts that attend the 
production of commodities in a 
wide variety of colors: 

The manufacturer must tie up 
his capital in extra equipment in 
order to maintain production of 
the full line of colors. His inven- 
tory is rendered more complex and 
expensive, and he must have ad- 
ditional storage facilities. He is 
manufacturing for an uncertain 
demand and he is confronted with 
a variable factor of style which he 


never suspected would intrude it- © 


self into his business. His com- 
modity may be a humble article 
of utility, but he now shares with 
the manufacturers of clothing the 
speculative risks that go hand and 
hand with styles. These are all 
overhead costs and they eventually 
find their way to the consumer. 
The distributor is faced with 
problems of inventory, heavy in- 
vestment to meet all demand, extra 
space and additional rent. He 
adds his costs to those which have 
been passed on to him by the 
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manufacturer, and again the con- 
sumer comes into the picture. 

The consumer in many instances 
is confused by the wide range of 
choice that is presented to him. 
Many times he desires only utility, 
but he pays for an ornament. 

If the producers, distributors 
and users are of one mind in re- 
gard to the economic advantage 
of conforming to a simplified list 
of colors, it would be possible to 
establish such a list by the unani- 
mous consent of all concerned. 
With all elements in an industry 
co-operating, it should be possible 
to arrive at conclusions that would 
prove mutually satisfactory. 

The situation may be summed 
up as follows: 

Over-diversification is wasteful. 

Over-standardization _ stultifies 
and restricts. 

Simplification, intelligently and 
moderately applied, offers a middle 
ground or happy medium between 
these two extremes. 


Advanced by Williams Sealing 


Corporation 


O. L. Williams, recently sales man 
ager of the New York district of the 

illiams Sealing Corporation, Decatur, 
Ill., maker of “‘Kork-N-Seal,” has been 
elected secretary of the corporation, in 
charge of sales. He will make his head- 
quarters at Decatur. R. V. Bradley 
succeeds Mr. Williams as sales manager 
of the New York district. 


C. E. Snell with F. E. Compton 
& Company 


C. E. Snell is now sales promotion 
manager of F. E. Compton & Company, 
Chicago, publishers of Compton’s pic- 
tured encyclopedia. He formerly was 
sales and advertising manager of the 
Hobart M. Cable Company, La Porte. 
Ind., piano manufacturer. 


Emmet Boyles Leaves “The 
Weekly Candy Gazette” 


_ Emmet Boyles has resigned as pub- 
lisher of The Weekly Candy Gazette, 
published by the National Trade Jour- 
nals, Inc., New York. 


Appoints Smith & Ferris 


The Whitely Park Country Club has 
appointed Smith & Ferris, Los Ange'es 
advertising agency, to direct its adver 
tising account. Southern California 
newspapers will be used. 
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A magazine’s influence over the buying 


preferences of a community can be gauged 
by the attitude of stores toward its mer- 
chandising aids. For instance . . it is not 
uncommon for as many as two thousand 
stores to request the “As Seen in Vogue” 
display cards, mounted with advertisements 
appearing in a single issue of Vogue. This 
desire of a store to tell its customers that 
it carries Vogue-advertised products is a 
tribute, not only to the prestige, but to the 
selling power of Vogue . . and this tribute 
comes from every important community in 
the country. It is a nation-wide acknowledg- 


ment of a nation-wide influence. 
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How 
“Good to the Last Drop” 
Originated 


Neacu-CuDMORE AND 
Associates, Inc. 


New Yorx 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


Il am quite anxious to learn just 
when the slogan “Good to the last drop” 
was first used by Maxwell House Coffee. 

f you can refer this inquiry to the 
proper department and ask them to ad- 
vise me, will greatly appreciate your 
interest and co-operation. 

arry D. Neacu, 
President. 


HE story of the origin of the 

Maxwell House slogan, “Good 
to the last drop,” is very interest- 
ing. It comes to us from Milton 
J. Blair, of the Chicago office of 
the J. Walter Thompson Company. 
He tells us: 

“In the fall of 1907 President 
Roosevelt went South on one of 
his celebrated hunting trips. On 
his way back to Washington, he 
stopped at Nashville in order to 
visit one of our national shrines, 
the Hermitage, Andrew Jackson’s 
home, just outside of Nashville. 

“His visit was the occasion of a 
great reception at which refresh- 
ments were served and, of course, 
these refreshments included Max- 
well House Coffee. Roosevelt was 
a great coffee drinker and after 
draining one cup called for an- 
other, with the enthusiastic char- 
acterization that it was ‘Good to 
the last drop.’ 

“This event took place on Octo- 
ber 22, 1907. Joel O. Cheek, pres- 
ident of the Cheek-Neal Coffee 
Company, was one of the guests 
at the reception for President 
Roosevelt and the President’s 
characterization of Maxwell House 
Coffee thenceforth became Mr. 
Cheek’s pledge to the people of the 
United States.".—[Ed. Printers 
INK. 


With L. Jay Hannah Agency 


James Denoyer, for fifteen years with 
the Chicago Tribune, and Lee Andruss, 
for the last three years with the Brandt 
Advertisi Company, Chicago, have 
joined L. Jay Hannah & Company, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency. 
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Better Business Bureau 
Officials Meet 


Officers of the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau at a meeting held in 
Buffalo on July 20 made plans to ex. 
tend the scope and increase the num- 
ber of local Better Business Bureaus 
throughout the United States. A new 
financial plan, worked out by Lewis G. 
Harriman, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Bureau and president of the 
Manufacturers and Traders—People’s 
Trust Company of Buffalo, and by 
A. C. Fuller, president of the Fuller 
Brush Company, provides for the rais- 
ing of funds to strengthen local bu- 
reaus and place the entire movement 
on _a synchronized national scale. 

Edward T. Hall, president of the 
National Bureau, stressed the impor. 
tance of looking at the work of the 
various organizations from a promo- 
tional and advertising viewpoint. Re- 
port was made that the national and 
local bureaus have handled more than 
500,000 inquiries during the last fiscal 
year. The Montreal Bureau, the first 
to be organized in Canada, has been 
so successful that bureaus already 
have been organized in Toronto, Van- 
couver and Winnipeg, it was reported 
by J. G. Innis of Montreal and the 
chain will be made national throughout 
the Dominion. 


National Retail Dry Goods 
Association Adds to Staff 


James Lloyd Fri has been appointed 
New York representative and director 
of the Merchandise Managers’ Group 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, New York. For the last ten 
months he has been associated with the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute and for- 
merly was associate professor of mer- 
ee | of the School of Retailing 
of New York University. 

Lester W. Francis es joined the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association's 
Bureau of Research and Information. 
He formerly was with James McCreery 
& Company, New York. 


Publishes Booklet on Compara- 
tive Price Advertising 


“A Study of Comparative Price Ad- 
vertising” is the name of a booklet 
which has been published under the di- 
rection of the Boston Better Business 
Bureau. The material in the booklet 
was procured through a survey made 
in etropolitan Boston territory and 
describes public reaction to compara- 
tive price advertising. 


I. M. Baker with Omaha 
“World-Herald” 


I. M. Baker, recently national adver- 
tising manager of the Omaha, Nebr., 
Bee-News, has become national adver- 
tising manager of the Omaha World- 
Herald. 
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OR the first half of 

1928, The Detroit 
Free Press shows a 
greater gain in eleven 
important advertising 
classifications than 
either of the two 
other Detroit news- 
papers. 


q 


In seventeen out of 
thirty-five classifications 
The Detroit Free Press 
also shows gains over 
the corresponding 
period for 1927, and 
in thirteen classifica- 
tions, The Free Press 
carried a greater vol- 
ume of advertising 
than any other Detroit 
newspaper. Among 
these thirteen classi- 
fications being such 


The Detroi 


VERREE & 


National 


New York Chicago 
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important ones as 
Passenger Car adver- 
tising; Books and Pub- 
lishers; Building and 
Building Supply; Edu- 
cational; Financial; 
Real Estate; Resorts 
and National Hotels; 
Transportation, etc. 


q 


The Detroit market is 
one of the most pros- 
perous, most active 
in America today. 
Through The Free 
Press you reach every 
other home in the 
area—circulation that 
means coverage without 
waste. 


ree Press 


CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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Tuis large-size Sunday paper on May 6 had 
228 pages, carried 251,880 lines of advertising, and ac- 
cording to the March 31 Government Statement had 
693,599 circulation. The P. N. Corset advertisement filled 
300 lines, and— 

cost $2.10 per line (5,000 line contract) 

or $ .91 per ad per thousand readers 
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Both are Rotogravure 


advertisements—with a difference . . . Same 
copy, same size—in the large paper the P. N. 
Corset copy was just a little ad trying to get 
along with a quarter million lines of other 
advertising. In The News it stood out like a 
straw hat in December, got twice the circula- 
tion, and cost only two-thirds as much per 
ad per thousand readers! 

-—— RIK 





om bs 
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Tue New York Sunday News on June 10 had 
80 pages, carried 30,305 lines of advertising, and the 
average June Sunday circulation was 1,442,020. The P. 
N. Corset advertisement filled 300 lines, and— 


cost $2.80 per line (5,000 line contract) 
or $ .58 per ad per thousand readers 
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The 76 advertisers who 
use 88 full pages in 
LIBERTY during July 


ale 
Agfa Ansco C erperption 
American Blower Corp. 
a Eepepnens & 
r 
american” Tobacco: Com- 


Asoctation of American 
=e S Glycerine Produe- 


» in 
Rarbasol Com mpan 
Benrus Watch C ompany 
Blud-Rub Mfg. Co. 
a smpeny 


California Fruit Growers 


xcha 
Campbel i'Sou Company, 
Carnation Milk Products Co. 
Cheseb nan . Co. 


‘oca-Cola C ompany 
Colgate & Co 
Corn Producis Refining 
Company 


Cc be ee Packing Co. 
Curtiss Candy € Mie Ca 
Dayton Rubber -Co 
Seen, Automotive ‘Special- 


Bet Ine. 
‘ont de Nemours & Co., 


a nan Kodak Co. 

Ethy! Gasoline Corporation 
cere National Pictures, Inc. 
k Tire Company, Inc. 

t (bederal Tire Div.) 
Frigidaire Corporation 

Ford Motor C: ~— yan 
Forhan Co., 

General Electric Compan i 
General Motors C spores on 
Genera ae & Rubber € 
Gilbert A.C. 

Gillette Gotety Razor Co. 
Health tn ty ‘orp. 

Heinz Company, H. J. 

oo Manufacturing C om- 





>in 
International Harvester Co. 
America, Inc. 
: johns-Manville Cc veces 
Kello fs ompa 
ig. Co es “Atwater 


ambert ‘Pharmacal Co, 
Laundryowners National 
a - of United States and 


a 

Ate’ Savers, Inc. 
ason Tire & Rubber Co. 
McCoy" oy’s paberasertes, Ine. 
e 

Miller | Rubber Co. of N. Y. 
Morrison Hotel 
Nash Motors Co 
Natlonal Confectioners’ Assn. 

Allied I stries 
Norwich Phat —a Co. 
Oakland paoter Car Co. 


Powell Power Co., A. L. 
Radio © orporation of 


America 
Reynolds ‘Tobacco Company, 


Sheaffer Pen Company, W. A. 
Sparks-Withington Co. 
Standard font Mfg. Co. 
Stein & C = 

stats merlea ar Go. of 





Tease tates ko 

U clted Sts es Tobacco Co. 
Westfield hea Cc gompany 
Williams Co., 

Williamson C fandy’ Co 
Woldien Se mc. 


te Products Cc Serparation 
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... the first 76! 


76 advertisers who 


use eighty-eight full 
pages in the July issues 
of LIBERTY are now 
started on their way to 
earning LIBERTY’S quan- 
tity discount!... Any one 
of these advertisers who 
uses 13 pages (or it’s 
equivalent) in LIBERTY 
by July 1929 will receive 


the discount. 


Details of this new plan 
on request. 


Libe 


cA Weekly fer Everybody 


L500 000 
\Werage Net Paid 
Circulation 
Guaranteed 





How Advertising Has Controlled 
This Industrial Concern’s Growth 


The Ups and Downs of This Company’s Sales Trend Line Closely 
Parallel Its Advertising Appropriations 


By Dr. J. R. Hilgert 


Assistant Professor of Marketing, New York University 


HE exact sales value of adver- 

tising expressed in dollars of 
sales will always remain more or 
less a mystery. There is no ex- 
act formula and never will be for 
computing precisely in dollars and 
cents its effect on sales. You 
cannot usually measure its effect. 
Companies which advertise and 
find their business prospering, keep 
on advertising. Not infrequently 
firms whose business has been slow 
try advertising and suddenly they 
find their business growing. Then 
they keep on advertising. That’s 
the reason it is difficult to measure 
its results. 

If concerns started advertising and 
stopped, and started and stopped, 
a sufficient number of times, 
its effectiveness could be estab- 
lished. Such a procedure would 
a be practical. Advertising 
has to be adopted on principle and 
adhered to because of one’s con- 
fidence in its effectiveness. 

The soundness of this principle 
is well demonstrated by the ex- 
perience of an industrial concern, 
the Yarnall-Waring Company, 
which manufactures a line of 
power-plant devices consisting of 
blow-off valves, spray nozzles, V- 
notch meters, water columns and 
gages. While the firm makes a 
varied number of products, it is 
definitely known the world over 
as a manufacturer of blow-off 
valves, which constitute by far the 
ereater portion of its sales. The 
Yar-Way Seatless Blow-Off Valves 
are a specialty in the valve field, 
heing so designed and constructed 
as to give better service and 
longer life than ordinary blow-off 
valves. 

Starting back in 1907 this com- 
any built up a business which is 
now international in scope, covering 
iractically every civilized nation of 


the world. How it accomplished this 
is an interesting story. The com- 
pany began as a pipe joint clamp 
manufacturer but in 1908 it de- 
veloped its valve business which as 
stated above is its chief line today. 

While admittedly the company 
has a good product and a good 
selling organization, it attributes 
its remarkable growth and success 
to a large extent to its aggressive 
advertising. Virtually since 1913 
a consistent advertising policy has 
been followed. Experimenting 
somewhat with advertising, as has 
been a common practice with many 
industrial concerns in the past, the 
Yarnall-Waring Company found 
from experience that continuity in 
advertising is absolutely essential. 
In the words of one of the com- 
pany's officials: “In the early 
days we used to advertise our 
clamps and blow-off valves and 
then ran short of money to pay 
the bills, so consequently we would 
take our advertising out of the 
power publications. Business would 
then fall off, and we soon learned 
the lesson that we must advertise 
continuously and have done so 
ever since.” 


COMMON SENSE PRINCIPLES 


But aside from this experience, 
an analysis of its advertising policy 
shows that it is based on sound, 
fundamental, common sense prin- 
ciples throughout. Its philosophy 
is sound and was bound to bring 
good results. From the very be- 
ginning the company set aside a 
certain per cent of the antici- 
pated sales revenue for advertising. 
ites having committed itself to 
advertising, it felt that in order 
“to break into the market” and 
make an impression it was neces- 
sary to start with a liberal appro- 
priation. Accordingly, during the 
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first two or three years about 12 
per cent of the sales was spent for 
advertising. This is an unusually 
high figure for an advertising ap- 
propriation in the industrial field. 
As is evident on this percentage 
basis, the amount spent for adver- 
tising each year increases with the 
growth in sales. 

But as the business grew and 
the name of the company became 
known the percent for advertis- 
ing was cut down so that at the 
present time it is about 8.5 per cent 
of the annual sales in dollars and 
cents. In spite of the fact that 
the advertising appropriation in 
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products designed to render a su- 
perior service with longer life. 
This has been accomplished in the 
face of a considerably higher price 
than that charged by other valve 
manufacturers who offer complete 
piping service. 

Having determined its market, 
proper advertising mediums and 
strategy were used to reach 
Industrial journals, manufacturer's 
literature and direct mail are the 
advertising mediums used. Engi- 
neering publications absorb the 
greater part of the advertising ap- 
propriation. They absorb about 


60 per cent of the appropriation. 


- | ena 


BLOW-OFF VALVES 


we 
Secery equgpe wee Yerwar vor. 
(De me tee ders are mee tr me earetenee of thew 
They are pam an criinn! wah the accemersne whuct they 
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—~VYARWAY-LEA V-NOTCH as 


ENGINEERING PUBLICATIONS ABSORB THE GREATER PART OF THE YARNALL-WARING 


COMPANY’S ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION—REPRINTS OF THE 


ADVERTISING ARE FRE- 


QUENTLY MAILED TO A LARGE MAILING LIST 


dollars is greater each year, a 
glance at the chart on page 44 
clearly shows that it was never an 
expense but decidedly a profit. 
Advertising paid its own way as 
the increase in business each year 
has made funds available for the 
advertising of the succeeding 
year. 

From the very beginning the ad- 
vertising was directed to a very 
definite market for which the prod- 
ucts were specially built. The ob- 
jective aimed at in the advertising 
was to establish the Yar-Way de- 
vices in the minds of the power- 
plant engineers as specially built 


Advertisements as a rule are care- 
fully keyed so as to be able to 
trace results. The company checks 
all its large sales with the circula- 
tion records of the publications in 
which it advertises. Ten years ago 
it judged advertising mediums by 
the number of inquiries received 
But in the last five years it is in 
teresting to note that sales to th: 
power plant field have increased in 
inverse ratio to inquiries. 

The message of Yar-Way prod 
ucts is carried to all parts of th: 
globe by the publications in whic! 
it advertises. When, however, 
something new is featured in the 
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Travel +» Travelers 


A million people travel by ship from New 
York each year. These people buy not only 
transportation, but are buyers as well of all 
the various products intended for the use of 
travelers. In addition to this million is a vast 
number who buy gifts for going-away friends. 


Our experience in creating and producing 
thousands of advertising pieces is available to 
those who seek the business of the traveling 
public. We have created booklets, catalogs, 


folders, posters and other material for tourist 
offices, hotels, department stores, clothing 
stores, gift shops, dealers in sporting goods, 
and many others. 


Let’s talk it over 


CHARLES 
FRANCIS 
PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 


NEW YORK 
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publications, reprints are made of 
the advertisement on postcards or 
plain paper and these are used for 
circularizing in support of the ad- 
vertising. They are sent to the com- 
pany’s own salesmen, boiler manu- 
facturers and their salesmen, con- 
sulting engineers, public service 
stations and special lists. Special 
mailing lists are built up from time 
to time which are used for circular- 
izmg. Hence, if it should happen 
that the advertisement is not noticed 
at the time it appears in the maga- 
zine or is mislaid just when some- 
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the equipment that it did not wait 
to mail in the order but just took 
the receiver off the hook, called 
Yarnall-Waring and placed the 
order without delay. 

The company finds the threc- 
part approach to the market, i. e., 
publication advertising, direct mail, 
and personal salesmen, very effec- 
tive. “People are more impressed 
when they are approached from 
three different directions,” it says 
“We have learned that a salesman 
is in a greatly stronger position 
with his prospect if the latter has 





—— Ssales Yolume 
Advertising Appropriations 
General Business “rend 
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1926 


IT IS EVIDENT THAT THE COMPANY’S GROWTH IS CONTROLLED NOT SO MUCH BY 
GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS AS BY ITS VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 


thing happens in the plant which 
warrants the purchase of the particu- 
lar product advertised, the reprint 
serves to supplement the publica- 
tion campaign and often reaches 
the desk of a prospect at a very 
opportune time. 

To show that this is effective ad- 
vertising, an order which was re- 
ceived recently amounting to some- 
thing like $1,000 from an indus- 
trial concern in Canada and given 
over the telephone, came in as a 
result of distribution of such re- 
prints just at the time when this 
particular plant was badly in need 
of the article described in the ad- 
vertisement. So badly did it need 


been well cultivated by business- 
paper advertising and by circular- 
izing before the salesman arrives. 
We consider it very wasteful to 
have a salesman call on a prospect 
at a cost of $2 to $3 a call and 
find the prospect cold.” 

And what has been the result of 
this company’s advertising policy? 
Yar-Way Blow-Off Valves in the 
boiler-making industry have 
come standard equipment. Some 
eighteen boiler manufacturers are 
using these valves as _ standard 
equipment for their boilers. 

The company is very securely 
established, as more than 83 per 
cent of the company’s 1926 sales 
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E TIMES-UNION ISAN INSTITUTION 


es tipbefore therace 
iswortha dozen after 


T may seem a little early to talk about 
Florida's coming winter season— but 
before you realize it that Migratory Million 
who come to Florida for the winter will be 
on the way. 


That means a big shift in buying power 
throughout the east and middle west —a 
shift to the South. We know it takes time 
to work out plans and schedules — that's 
why we're giving you an early “tip.” 

You can't place your wager for business at 
Saratoga when the track is covered with 
snow— because when the ‘‘favorite’’ moves 
south, so does the ‘“‘game™. If you don’t 
want the Migratory Million to forget; if 
you want to keep the minds of people who 
will buy your product filled with your 
message while they are on vacation and 
have more time to think about it—the 
thing to do is to put the Times-Union on 
your winter schedule NOW. 


Ask any questions—send for any facts. 
But take the “tip” seriously —don’t wait 
until the barrier goes up and your com- 
petitor is out in front. 


The Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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From a‘contented’ advertiser 
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NOTHER 

great na- 
tional adver- 
tiser has dis- 
covered the re- 
sponsiveness of 
TRUE STORY 
readers! 

After thorough investi- 
gation, the Carnation Milk 
Products Company be- 
cameconvinced that TRUE 
STORY Magazine reaches 
the greatest undeveloped 
market in the country to- 


(@2nation 


c<_ 








day;—and that 
in this rich field 
of 2,200,000 
homes, that sce 
practically no 
othermagazine, 
was a tremen- 
dous potential 
of new users of Carnation 


Milk. 


NVESTIGATION showed 
that this group spends 

2 billions annually for food 
—and that they are large 
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users of private brands. 

A rich market where na- 
tional food advertising has 
not yet met private label 
competition! 

The first Carnation Milk 
advertisement appeared in 
our March issue. It car- 
ried a coupon offering a 
recipe booklet without 
charge. 

Naturally, the result was 
watched with special in- 
terest. 

And the result was— 
17,000 inquiries! Cost—26c 
each! 


Awide-open market for 
national advertisers 


This phenomenal success is 
only an indication of what 
TRUE STORY Magazine offers 
to the advertiser whose for- 
tune rests on mass selling. 

For TRUE STORY is the fa- 
vorite magazine of America’s 
great wage-earning group—and 
it is this group which now buys 
55°; of all retail merchandise sold 
in this country. 

The TRUE STORY family 
budget is more than 5 billion 
dollars annually, and nearly 2 
billions of that is spent for food. 

These families are thrifty and 
prosperous. Their average in- 
come is well above the national 
average. Half of them own cars. 
One third own their own homes, 
in which you will find radios, 
electrical .appliances, nation- 
ally known brands of drugs and 
toilet goods. 

This group is the national ad- 
vertiser’s greatest new market, 
his greatest opportunity for 
growth, 
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The only way 
to reach them 


HE food manufacturer who 

wants to place his advertis- 
ing story before these people 
must use the pages of TRUE 
STORY Magazine. 

Impartial circulation surveys 
show definitely that only 18% 
of TRUE STORY readers see 
any other woman’s magazine. 
(A. N, A., Eastman, Curtis.) 

The great initial success of 
Carnation Milk is, we believe, 
only the start of an accomplish- 
ment which advertisers in other 
fields have already realized. 


| the toilet goods field Lux 
Toilet Soap and Lux Flakes 
have found these people eager 
for better ways of working and 
washing. 

Listerine' discovered their in- 
terest in better health and san- 
itation. Pond’s Creams, Squibb 
and Cutex have won enthusi- 
astic responses. 

More recently, food advertis- 
ers such as Post’s Bran Flakes, 
Jell-O, Mazola, Borden, Fleisch- 
mann and Seald-Sweet are win- 
ning TRUESTORY readers from 
the casual purchase of private 
brands. 

Only a beginning! Every day, 
all the products of the larder— 
soups, beans, bread, cereals, 
canned goods, oranges, coffee, 
coconut, mustard, salad dress- 
ing, bacon—find their way to 
the TRUE STORY pantry shelf. 

A great new market for the 
food advertiser, ready, respon- 
sive, almost untouched! 

Complete facts and figures are 
available in a handsome new 
book, *“*The New Family Mar- 
ket.”? Write for it on your letter- 
head today. TRUE STORY, 
1924 Broadway, New York City. 


True Sto 





) "THE ONLY MAGAZINE THEY READ“ 
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were repeat orders. In the words 
of one of the company’s officials: 
“We look upon our advertising and 
circularizing as performing sev- 
eral functions. First, the prospect 
is reached and attention and inter- 
est is created. Through the course 
of the years we have created the 
impression by continuous advertis- 
ing and circularizing that we are in 
the business to stay and have made 
a substantial success and the im- 
pression is also created that if an 
order is placed with us, trouble is 
not likely to follow.” 

The most interesting and con- 
vincing story of the success of the 
Yarnall-Waring Company can be 
seen at a glance in the chart. Be- 
ginning with 1915, just when its 
advertising began to be felt, you 
will note a consistent upward trend 
of the sales curve. With the ex- 
ception of 1921, when business was 
universally poor, sales year after 
year climbed steadily up. The 
trend line ends with 1926 but the 
writer was assured that 1927 was 
the best year in the history of the 
company while the first quarter of 
1928 set a new high sales mark. 
Note the remarkable parallel be- 
tween the annual advertising ap- 
propriations and the sales curve. 
Whether there is a causal rela- 
tionship or not between sales and 
advertising it is interesting to note 
that the ups and downs in the sales 
very closely parallel the advertis- 
ing appropriations. Advertising 
has never been an expense because 
from each year’s business came 
the wherewithal to produce the 
next year’s increase. The average 
annual growth has been nearly 30 
per cent. From a study of the 
three curves of the chart there is 
only one conclusion, namely, that the 
growth of the company has been 
controlled not so much by general 
business conditions as by its vol- 
ume of advertising. No net profit 
curve is shown but the writer has 
been assured that it closely parallels 
the curve of gross sales and adver- 
tising for the last six years and 
is still ascending steadily. 

Interesting and mystifying as 
the story of the Yarnall-Waring 
Company may seem, it by no means 
defies analysis. The factors lead- 
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ing to its success can easily be ex- 
plained. 

In the first place the company 
has a good product without which 
it is impossible for any concern to 
expand and prosper very long. 
When a product is not right, fail- 
ure will soon follow in spite of 
well-planned sales promotion ac- 
tivities. A good product by itself 
in the present state of indus- 
try is not a guarantee for success. 
On the other hand, examples of 
failures of companies there are 
aplenty which had a good product 
but failed miserably. 

The company from the outset 
had an objective, and in order to 
achieve it, set up a very definite 
sales and advertising policy. It 
manufactures a specialty product 
for a particular market. The mak- 
ing of specialties even in the indus- 
trial field today is very important 
as they can be advertised and mar- 
keted on a quality basis. By dif- 
ferentiating a product it is pos- 
sible to lift it out of the general 
class to which it belongs. 

In order to reach the market and 
establish recognition for its prod- 
uct the Yarnall-Waring Company 
set up a liberal advertising appro- 
priation based on sales as pre- 
viously explained. This was very 
large but it felt that it would be 
more profitable to advertise heavily 
than to go along on a very small 
scale as many industrial advertisers 
do. Twelve per cent of sales is 
a large amount to be put into ad- 
vertising as it compares very fav- 
orably with the figures spent by 
concerns selling products having a 
general market. 


National Publishers Association 
Sets Meeting Date 


The committee of arrangements for 
the ninth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Publishers Association has se- 
lected September 18 and 19 for its 
— p It will be held at the Buck- 

nn, Shawnee-on-Delaware. 


Gainaday Electric Appoints 
N. W. Ayer 


Electric 
Pittsburgh, maker of household Naber 
saving appliances, has appointed 


The Gainaday Company, 


Ayer & nm, to direct its advertising 


account. 
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~eQOOD advertising feels at home in th 

@) a9: ' 
Chicago Tribune’s home pages. Eve 


* Saturday—major market day—fin 
~ 
foodstuff advertising in the Tribune grouped aron 


pure reading matter of marked appeal to wom 


readers. Jane Eddington, culinary expert, writ 


interestingly of cabbages and kitchens. Sally Lun 


offers newest hints on table arrangement. Nation 
advertisers and outstanding retailers set forth the 
most attractive “specials.” These Saturday pag 
inviting, interesting, insure greatest returns f 
Tribune food advertisers. No wonder 


there was more money invested in 





Study the typical Saturday “‘set-ups” in the Tribune, 


You will find the sort of company in which you 


ing would like to find your food product. Then remem- 


ber, Saturday is no high-spot 
in the hold the Tribune has on (f 
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iti the greatest number of women 


readers in the Chicago market. y ‘ 4 


Every day the world’s greatest W > ~ 

newspaper is replete with 

reading of proved feminine appeal—in 1927, the 

Tribune received more than 625,000 Jetters or calls 
about Tribune features from women in 
the Chicago territory. In this avalanche 
of correspondence is the best refu- 


tation of the moss-grown maxim, “use 


; ; ° > 
Ms =) evening newspapers to reach women: 





H ow Expertenced Food 
Advertisers Spend Their 
Money in Chicago 


Merchandisers of grocery products 

who know the Chicago market recog- 

nize the dominance of the Tribune 

—in 1927 they invested far more 

money in the Tribune than in any 

other Chicago newspaper, morning, 

evening, or Sunday. In 1928 they 

continue to focus their expenditures 

in the Tribune for greater sales at 

ZA lower cost in the country’s richest 

7 market. They know it is America’s 

/ most profitable advertising medium 

for all woman-bought merchandise. 

They know that in 1927 the Tribune 

j carried 41% more of ail advertising 
~ 





appealing to women than the next 
‘Chicago newspaper! 
—2, It will pay you to consult a Tribune 
wee man. He can show you why Chicago 
is different and prove it—in dollars 
__! and in sense. 
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A Railroad “ Merchandises” 


Its 


“Dealers” 


When Booklets Ran Out It Cancelled One Type of Advertising and 
Substituted Another and Cashed in on Good-Will 


Foe more than fifty years the 
New York, Ontario and West- 
ern Railway has published annu- 
ally a vacation guide booklet 
entitled “Summer Homes.” 

This booklet contains the names, 
addresses, rates, capaci- 
ties, attractions and 
other helpful informa- 
tion for the vacationist 
about hotels, cottages, 
lodges, bungalows and 
modern farm houses in 
Sullivan, Ulster, Orange 
and Delaware counties, 
N. Y., which is the , 
territory served by the 
railroad. 

Each year, for many 
years past, this booklet 
has been offered in the 
vacation advertising 
placed by the railroad. 
Many years of experi- 
ence taught the officials 
of the N. Y., O. & W. 
just about the number 
of booklets that they 
might reasonably expect 
to dispose of. 
that quantity was or- 
dered for this year’s 


edition had lasted well into August 
and the majority of the booklets 
had been distributed through the 
various ticket offices and through 
other “hand-out” agencies. This 
year there was a marked contrast 


Play at Your Favorite "Sport* 
where cool, refreshing breez Sd 
rit yy ee 








And so NEW YORE: ONTARIO an WES 
The QUICK ROUTE from skyscrapers to mountains 
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use. 

In planning this year’s 
advertising campaign it 
was decided to build the 
entire campaign around 
the booklet. Large space—400 
lines—was used. A large coupon 
was placed at the head of the 
advertisement, the cover of the 
book attractively reproduced in a 
line drawing and _ metropolitan 
newspapers of large circulation 
and general appeal used. Four 
cents postage was asked for the 
booklet, or it could be had without 
cost by calling at one of the rail- 
roads ticket offices. 

Inquiries started pouring in and 
booklets streamed out. Keys in- 
dicated definitely the source of the 
inquiries, 

In previous years the booklet 


THIS IS ONE OF THE FULL-PAGE NEWSPAPER ADVERTISE- 
MENTS IN WHICH THE NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF 
HOTELS, CAMPS, CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE, ETC., 


ALONG 
THE LINE ARE LISTED 


to the experiences of former years. 
Most of the booklets were sent out 
by mail in response to inquiries and 
the edition, instead of lasting until 
August, as it always had done, was 
practically exhausted by the end 
of June. 

The passenger department was 
up against a problem. To have a 
reprint made was _ inadvisable 
as the books could not be delivered 
in sufficient time to be of real use. 

It was decided to cancel all ad- 
vertising featuring the booklet. 

But passenger revenue in 1928 
was below that of 1927 due to the 
4th of July in 1928 falling in mid- 
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week instead of a week-end as it 
did in 1927. Something had to 
be done. 

There was unusual interest in 
vacations and especially in the va- 
cation country served by the N. Y., 
O. & W. This had been convinc- 
ingly demonstrated by the number 
of inquiries. Furthermore, since 
there had been no let-up in the 
inquiries, the officials of the rail- 
road had ample proof that many 
thousands of prospective vacation- 
ists had not definitely decided 
where they would go. 

While these points were revolv- 
ing in the minds of the officials 
New York was swept by a torrid 
spell. Residents were crying for 
relief. Sullivan, Ulster, Orange 
and Delaware counties—1,600 to 
2,600 feet above the sea level in 
the Catskill Mountains—but a few 
hours train ride from New York 
afforded the cool, dry air which 
New Yorkers craved. A_ bold 
stroke was decided upon. 

Large advertisements would be 
run—pages and double pages— 
larger space than this railroad had 
ever used before. 

Since there were no booklets to 
offer the railroad took a leaf from 
the merchandising experience of 
manufacturers. Just as many 
manufacturers advertising in news- 
papers make their advertisements a 
directory of where their products 
can be bought, the railroad made 
its advertisements a directory of 
places where the reader might find 
vacation accommodations to his 
liking. 

Instead of asking the reader to 
write to the passenger department, 
his inquiry was directed to the 
hotel, camp, lodge or farm owner. 
Names and addresses of Chambers 
of Commerce and Boards of Trade 
along the line were included. 

But C. B. McManus, traffic man- 
ager, and G. L. Robinson, general 
passenger agent of the railroad, 
did not stop here. Since this was 
to be merchandising advertising, 
they decided to carry through as 
if they were a manufacturer. 

A letter, telling about the ad- 
vertisements and the papers in 
which they were to appear, was 
sent to every name appearing in 
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the advertisements. Arrangements 
were made with the newspapers to 
send a copy of the paper to every 
name. In the letter it was urged 
that every inquiry be followed wp 
carefully and the railroad’s assis- 
tance was offered. 

Secretaries of trade associations 
in all of the towns received copies 
of the advertisements as did the 
local agents of the railroads. Both 
the secretaries and the road's 
agents were requested to show 
local merchants the advertisements 
so that they might actually see 
what the railroad which ran 
through their community is doing 
to aid them in their most profitable 
of businesses, catering to the vaca- 
tionist. 


F. W. Harvey, President, 
“Confectioners Journal” 


Frederic W. Harvey, vice-president 
and treasurer of the Confectioners Jour- 
nal Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 

ublisher of the Confectioners Journal, 
as ¢ president, succeeding the 


n 

late Walter W. e. 
harles S. Wesley, who has been 
with the Confectioners Journal for 
thirty-three years, succeeds Mr. Har- 
vey as vice-president and treasurer. 
Louis W. Roesch continues as secre- 
tary, and Eugene Pharo as editor. 


Illinois Watch Account to 
D’Arcy Agency 

The Illinois Watch Company, Spring- 
field, Ohio, has cgpeimael We D’Arcy 
Advertising Company, Inc., St. Louis, 
to direct its advertisi: account. As 
, the Illinois 
is now owned by the 
Company, Lancaster, 


y 
_ Watch 
Pa., and is rum as a separate unit. 


H. B. Thomas, Advertising 

Manager, Kolynos Company 

H. B. Thomas has been appointed ad- 
vertising mai r of The Kolynos 
Company, New Haven, Conn., Kolynos 
dental cream, succeeding 1. Shugg, 
resigned. Mr. Thomas formerly was 
production manager. 


New Account for John S. 
King Agency 
The Stewart Aircraft Corporation, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has appointed The 
John S. King Company, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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How Swift Shakes Hands with New 
Stockholders 





Good-Will Building Which Makes the New Shareholder Feel at Home 


{Eprrortat Note: The letter which 
follows is sent by Swift & Company 
to new stockholders. It is a splendid 


example of how far our biggest corpora- 
tions are going these days to seize every 
opportunity for good-will building.] 
Swirt & CoMPANY 
CHICAGO 

EAR SIR: 

We are glad to welcome you 
as a shareholder in this company. 

The business of Swift & Com- 
pany was founded more than fifty 
years ago by Gustavus Franklin 
Swift, of Barnstable, Mass. He 
was a pioneer in initiating and de- 
veloping the present system of 
handling fresh meats over long 
distances. 

The present company was incor- 
porated in 1885, at which time it 
had six shareholders. It now has 
more than 47,000 shareholders, in- 
cluding 20,000 women. 

Swift & Company is a highly 
efficient organization, employing 
53,000 men and women, of whom 
13,000 are also shareholders. 

Mr. G. F. Swift’s six sons fol- 
lowed him in the business and are 
still active in its management. This 
has resulted in regularity of policy 
and the continuous and gradual de- 
velopment of efficiency based on 
knowledge and experience. 

The company is well equipped 
to handle its business, in scope 
nation-wide and world-wide. 

It has over— 

30 meat packing plants located 
in the livestock producing areas; 

70 plants devoted to the prepara- 
tion of poultry, butter, and eggs; 

400 branch houses in the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States to 
distribute its products; 

500 car routes which reach the 
smaller towns and country dis- 
tricts ; 

6,000 refrigerator cars for the 
distribution of its perishable 
products. It has also many branches 
and agencies abroad. 

Swift & Company is one of 
more than 1,300 firms engaged in 
the meat-packing business, and 





while one of the largest, it han- 
dles only about 15 per cent of all 
the meat produced in the United 
States. 

The company has an enviable 
record of earnings, having made a 
profit forty-two years out of the 
last forty-three. It has paid divi- 
dends continuously for forty-three 
years, or since its incorporation in 
1885 

As to its earnings of late, it 
has earned on capital stock a 
yearly average of 9% 7% during the 
last five years. This is equivalent 
to 134 cents on each dollar of sales, 
or a fraction of a cent on each 
pound of product. 

These figures show the com- 
pany’s ability to earn satisfactory 
dividends on a margin of profit so 
small that it has hardly any effect’ 
on the prices of livestock, or meat 
to the consumer. 

Swift & Company has given 
much time and attention to build- 
ing up the quality of its products. 
Its branded products are all of the 
highest quality and can be bought 
in most stores. We would appre- 
ciate your including them in your 
purchases. 

These products are listed on the 
last two pages of the company’s 
Year Book, a copy of which we 
are sending to you, believing you 
will find it of interest. 

You are now a member of the 
Swift-shareholder family, and we 
welcome your help in promoting 
good-will toward the company and 
its products. 

We shall be glad to send upon 
request a biography of the founder 
of the business, written by the late 
Dr. Thomas W. Goodspeed, for- 
merely Historian of the University 
of Chicago. 

Should you have anything to 
suggest for the benefit of the busi- 
ness, we hope you will feel free 
to write us. 

Respectfully yours, 
C. A. PEacock, 
Secretary. 
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WEEKDAYS . 411,817 copies 


SUNDAYS . . 710,441 copies 


| Average sale for six months 1928 | 


‘Tae AVERAGE net paid sale 
of The New York Times for the 
six months of 1928 was 411,817 
weekdays, 710,441 Sundays. 


Weekdays the sale represented a 
gain of 28,541 over the correspond- 
ing period in 1927, Sundays the 
gain was 48,957. 


Of the weekday gain 86% was 
in New York City and suburbs, of 
the Sunday 68%. Intelligent read- 
ers increasingly prefer 








The New York Cimes 
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Frank Emerson 


Snowed Under 


Tie startling photo was snapped at great risk of 

life and limb (the photographer is expected to re 

cover but he undoubtedly will carry the scars for 
the rest of his life). 

It shows a very much irritated gentleman at his desk 
—he of the dour expression is none other than our 
own Frank Emerson. 

That tremendous pile of paper you see extending up 
to Frank's graceful ears is not as you might naturally 
imagine—bills, or even letters from Frank's admirers 
—they’re coupons from the Elks Magazine! Yessir. 
Believe it or not, every one of them is the genuine 
bonded stuff. We should estimate them as about 
1,568,543,786 in all. (If you want to count them, go 
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ahead). It seems that in an outburst of advertising 
inspiration we decided to run a coupon in the Elks 
Magazine ad offering to give every brother Elk who 
read the ad and sent in the coupon a free leather 
license holder by return mail. The idea proved to 
be a wow (“Entirely too much of a wow,” says 
Frank). 

Such a flood of coupons have been coming in since 
the ad ran a week or so ago, the postmen for miles 
around the Houdaille factory have developed an epi- 
demic of flat arches—we have had to reorder a new 
supply of holders already and 
we haven't even approached 
filling the requests. 

Do you wonder that 
Frank has a pained ex- 
pression on his counten- 
ance? Qh, boy! 


Rebrinted from the Houdaille Family News 
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Does a Sock 
4y Babe’ 


WA you buy 


ace 
ortland Oregon 


Men in Portland follow their 
major league favorites as in- 
tently as men in any other city; 
and, like men in other cities, 
they want their news HOT! 


The three hours difference... 


(four hours when the daylight 
saving plan is in effect)... be- 
tween Portland and Eastern 
time makes it possible for the 
Journal to print the news when 
men want it... THE DAY IT 
HAPPENS! 


5 Local advertisers, appealing to 

REPORTS IN # men, use the Journal as first 
buy in Portland. It is a direct 

tip to the value of JOURNAL 


coverage. 


the (OURNAL 


Portland-Oregon 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, INC....Special Representatives 
New Yorx—2 West 45th St. Cricaco—203 North Wabash Ave. 
Pumapetpata—1524 Chestnut St. 
San Francisco—58 Sutter St. LosAnozies—117 West Ninth St. 
Szatrize—H. R. Ferriss, 3322 White Bldg. 
(The Journal maintains an efficient Merchandising Service Bureau, 
at your disposal for surveys, charts, data, etc.) 








Syntax in Letters? Or Ideas and 
Judgment? 


If a Letter Really Says What the Writer Means and Can Be Understood 
That Way, Rules Do Not Count 


By H. A. Doharr 


Correspondence Supervisor, Eline’s, 


JHAT has all this 

about syntax got to do 
with results, anyway?’ a_ well- 
meaning -associate asked me once. 
“My letters may not be perfect 
specimens of the art of joining 
words together, but they get re- 
sults, and that is their sole pur- 
pose. * 

My friend was right. His let- 
ters did get results; not because 
of poor syntax, but in spite of it. 
How much greater his results 
would have been had his letters 
been worded znd arranged in such 
a way as to sive a pleasing sense 
of satisfaction to the eyes and ears, 
it is hard to guess; but that they 


noise 


would have been much greater is 


a fact. 

His letters were effective be- 
cause they contained good ideas; 
because they were based upon 
good solid judgment and an accu- 
rate knowledge of the subjects 
about which he was writing. All 
this, of course, is of first consider- 
ation in the writing of a good let- 
ter. What the letter says is most 
important ; how it is said (syntax) 
comes second. Syntax can no more 
take the place of ideas and judg- 
ment in a good letter than long 
hours of application can take the 
place of constructive thinking. 

Many a letter is faultless from 
a standpoint of grammar, punctu- 
ation and typing. But it fails 
because it says little or nothing. 

A well-balanced. neatly typed, 
simply worded and properly con- 
structed letter, in itself, will not 
sell any goods. Dut other things 
being equal, such a letter will bring 
better results than a carelessly bal- 
inced, slovenly typed, cumber- 
somely worded and awkwardly 
uilt letter. And it costs no more 
ind takes no more effort to do 
things right and thoroughly than 
to do them haphazardly and in- 
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completely. It is just a matter of 
habit. 

There is nothing difficult about 
syntax. It is the simple rules oi 
sentence structure that we learned. 
or should have learned, in common 
grade school. 

In this company we are not so 
much concerned as to whether our 
correspondents know the technical 
rules of syntax so they can repeat 
them. We do not even insist that 
the existence of such rules be 
known even in the abstract. We 
have just one outstanding require- 
ment, which is that the letter be 
written in such a way that the 
person who receives it will know 
what the writer means. When 
writing is done in this way, it 
naturally follows that the rules of 
syntax have been applied practi- 
cally, regardless of whether the 
correspondent knows them. Syn- 
tax is essential because, without it, 
the writer of a letter is likely to 
say what he does not mean. The 
person who wrote 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But God could only make a tree. 


did not mean that at all. What 
he meat was that nobody but God 
could make a tree. What he said 
was that a tree was the only thing 
God could make. Here, of course, 
is where syntax come 

The correspondent who writes— 


This is a problem which we have had 
many difficulties wit 


—(a construction often to be 
seen) is awkward, to say the least. 
A little attention to syntax would 
impel him to sav “This is a prob- 
lem with which we have had many 
difficulties,” which is far better. 
Belonging to the same class are 
constructions like this: 


Ii you make a -nistake you are sure 
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to hear about its but silence usually fol- 
lows good work. 


The two parts of this sentence 
are not similarly constructed and 
do not fit together very well. If 
we followed the simple rules of 
syntax we would write such sen- 
tences like this: 

If you make a mistake you are sure 
to hear about it; but good work is usu- 
ally followed by silence. 


Good writing is not concerned 
with split infinitives, lost, strayed 
or stolen commas, Saxon or Latin 
words, “we,” “y — “you, ” “your,” 
“what,” “when, ” " “where, ~ “a,” 
“how,” “must,” or “want.” 
writing is concerned with saying 
exactly what you intended to say, 
and saying it in such a way that 
everyone who reads will, without 
effort, get your exact meaning. 

If our correspondents forget 
everything else about syntax and 
remember what is said in the pre- 
ceding paragraph we shall be sat- 
isfied. If they remember all the 
other things and add them to the 


principles set down here we shall 
be more than satisfied. 

What we want in a business let- 
ter is good writing. Good writing 
is always, or nearly always, cor- 


Correct English, 


rect English. 
always good 


however, is not 
writing. 

Many correctly written letters— 
correctly written, that is, from the 
standpoint of straight syntax—fall 
far short of the mark because they 
have not the spirit which the writer 
really intended to convey. 

Perhaps the most difficult of all 
letters to write, considered from 
this standpoint, are those conveying 
reproofs or criticisms. 

Printers’ InK staff writer 
with whom I was discussing this 
point recently tells me of a letter 
he received from one of his supe- 
riors, years ago, while working in 
an editorial capacity with the As- 
sociated Press. For some time the 
young man had been “up on his 
ear” about a series of misunder- 
standings and unpleasant happen- 
ings. He was not altogether to 
blame, but had so magnified things 
out of all their true sense of pro- 

rtion that he had worked himself 
into an extremely unhealthy con- 
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dition of mind. His boss wrote 
him a letter in an effort to get 
him straightened out. 

“I am writing you this letter, 
the communication began, “with 
the smile one cannot put on paper 
It is not necessary, I know, for 
me to tell you how highly we re 
gard you or that my motives in 
what I am going to say here are 
entirely friendly.” 

Then the letter went on to tel! 
the editorial man, in no uncertain 
terms, what he would have to do 

He did as it said. 

He accepted the reproof in a 
friendly way because there was a 
smile in the letter. This letter, o 
course, was written on the well- 
known principle that a person can 
say substantially anything without 
fear of giving offense if he says 
it with a smile. 

- With this thought in mind, we 
recently sent to all our correspon- 
dents a bulletin reading in part as 
follows: 

“When you have to reprimand 
a salesman, do it with a smile 
When you have to be particularly 
firm and insistent with a delin- 
quent debtor, smile at him without 
weakening. 

“That is strength. Only the 
weakling scolds and blusters. The 
man who knows what he wants to 
do and how to do it, who knows 
what he wants his reader to do and 
the best way to get him to do it, is 
never impatient or offensive. 

ake up your mind, before you 
dictate a word, just what you want 
to do and what you want the other 
fellow to do; then do it and ask 
for it in the simplest manner and 
language you know how to use. 
Be yourself. Keep your Poise 
Talk. Do not write. And say it 
with a smile. 

“Most people get stage fright 
when they meet a great celebrity 
or get set to write an important 
letter. They become, for the mo- 
ment, a different personality—an 
artificial personality—and so fail 
to do the very thing they wanted 
to do;—make a good impression 
Be yourself. 

“You are the most interesting 
subject in the world to me, when 
you are yourself. There is no one 
else exactly, like you. There is no 
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“EXAMINER BACKBONE IN L. A. 


AD CAMPAIGNS!”—GALBRAITH 


STRONGEST MEDIUM 
Says Cuicaco MAN 


‘‘7T“HE backbone is just as im- 
portant a part of the anatomy 
of an advertising campaign as it is 
of the human anatomy. With a 
weak backbone no amount of ad- 
ditional building up will create a 
structure that will stand.” 

So declared J. D. Galbraith, Chi- 
cago representative of the Los An- 
geles Examiner yesterday, in point- 
ing out that among single mediums 
in Los Angeles only one stood 
dominantly above the others—The 
Sunday Examiner. Galbraith re- 


cently completed a comprehensive 
study. of the Los Angeles market 
mn the ground. 
88 Out of Each 100 
There are approximately 285,000. 
families in Los Angeles proper. Of 


these, Galbraith showed from 
official figures, 252,294 turn to the 
Sunday Examiner for news of the 
day and for information on the 
offerings of merchants, both local 
and national. 

The next nearest approach to 
hat coverage of better than 88 out 
f every 100 families, is a week- 
day medium, which reaches 62,800 
fewer consuming groups. 

The Prestige Factor 


“But even on week-days,” said Gal- 

2ith, “my analyses indicate a strength 
in The Examiner as a ie that is 
unapproachable in the Los Angeles 
territory. Its home-delivered circulation 

the highest in the city; it sells for 
more money; it is on the street only a 
few hours at 5 cents, against 11 hours 
it 3 cents that the p. m.’s are sold there; 
and the prestige of its readers, con- 
tributors and advertisers is far above 
competition. 
_ “From my contacts with space-buyers 
in the Chicago district I can say that I 
am not alone in calling The miner 
the backbone of every strong campaign 
in Los Angeles,” 
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Here’s how J. J. Haggarty’s new 
Uptown Wilshire store in Los An- 
geles, in the heart of the exclu- 
sive Wilshire District, will look 
when it is completed. The new 
home will supplement Haggarty’s 
New York Store, catering to the 
better classes in Los Angeles. 
95% of the New York Store’s ap- 
propriation for advertising goes 
into The Examiner. 


SixtH ANNUAL Rapio 
SHow, Sept. 2 to 8 


cE isn’t too early to begin figuring 

right now how aggressively a 
role your radio accounts will play 
in the forthcoming annual Radio 
Show in Los Angeles. It will be 
the sixth event of its kind held in 
the Fifth Greatest Market, and all 
of them have drawn huge crowds 
—in the neighborhood of 150,000 
people. The date is September 2 
to 8, inclusive, at the Ambassador 
Hotel Auditorium, ‘and The Ex- 
aminer as usual will publish a large 
special section in connection with 
the event, 
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one else who looks exactly like 
you, talks exactly like you, walks 
exactly like you, acts exactly like 
you. That is personality; and that 
is what makes you so interesting. 
So why should you destroy the 
most interesting thing about you 
—your personality—when you start 
dictating a letter? 

“Be yourself. Write the way 
you talk and you will be interest- 
ing. Did you ever stop to think 
how funny the conversations of 
most of us would sound if we 
talked the way we wrote? Try it 
some time. You could not do it. 
It would not be natural. 

“Then why on earth should we 
be so unnatural when we write? 
If letters are not intended to take 
the place of conversation, then I 
don’t know what purpose they are 
intended to serve. 

“You write because you have 
something to say (never write un- 
less you have something to sav) 
and the person you want to say it 
to is not near enough to enable 
you to say it orally. If he were 
you probably would talk to him 
about it. And if you talked to 
him about it, it is a pretty safe 
bet that you would not do it the 
way you write. Am I right? 
Then why should you do it dif- 
ferently in a letter? 

“There is no answer that will 
stand the test of reason. You do 
it differently in a lettc. becuse 
you have always seen it done that 
way and have not the courage to 
break away from an anti. ted 
tradition and be yourself. You do 
it differently in a letter because, 
when you start to dictate you sub- 
merge your personality and be- 
come, for the time being, an arti- 
ficial entity. 

“Talk. Do not write. Be your- 
self, and say what you .vant to say 
the way you want to sav it: so 
long as you do it naturally, sim- 
ply. completely and explicitly. 

“But do not forget to say it with 
a smile.” 

One of the most prominent ob- 
stacles in the way of really good 
letter writing is haste. This re- 
sults in an almost unbelievable 
amount of wasted effort. All of 
which, of course, is only another 
way of stating the old copy-book 
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maxim to the general effect that 
“haste makes waste.” We Ameri- 
cans have a reputation for always 
being in too great a hurry to be 
thorough, and the way many im- 
portant business letters are writ- 
ten is a glaring example of the 
truth of this charge. 

I heard that criticism many 
times in foreign lands. It is true 
enough; but there is the other ex- 
treme. I found many of our for- 
eign critics so slow and so thorough 
that they never got anywhere. The 
world passed them by while they 
were still thinking about it. 

A correspondent will save time 
by taking time enough to be thor- 
ough, provided his thoroughness is 
not carried to the point of fussi- 
ness. 

Thoroughness is just another 
name for completeness. Instances 
are legion where manv letters 
were written when one letter 
would have done the work as well 
or better. That is wasted effort. 
A little more time in the beginning 
would have saved a lot of time in 
the end. 

By completeness in a letter | 
mean the anticipation of all doubts 
that may exist in the reader’s mind, 
and the citation of all facts and 
proofs that may be necessary to 
remove those doubts. If the reader 
has to write to clear up some 
point that was omitted or unex- 
plained, the chances are he won't 
do it. 

A complete letter does every- 
thing that can be done to make it 
possible and easy for the reader 
to act. It appeals to the best side 
of his nature. Whether he actu- 
ally does act, is beyond the writ- 
er’s control. 

All of us prefer to be honest. 
and few of us entirely are. (1 
use the word “honest” in its broad- 
est sense, having in mind the little 
indiscretions, white lies and what- 
nots we indulge in and have to in 
dulge in for the sake of tact and 
diplomacy, if we want to live in 
peace with the rest of man and 
womankind.) And sinte all of us 
prefer to be honest, honesty of 
intention and purpose is the safest 
instinct to appeal to. 

(“To appeal to,” which is not 
perfect grammar, is a better con- 
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Monarch of the Dailies 


In California. .. 


More Gasoline was sold 
during the past year 
than in any other State 


There’s a record of prosperity 
for the Country to shoot at— 
1,071,681,000 gallons of gasoline 
used during 12 months! 


This figure, supplied by the 
American Road Builder’s Associ- 
ation, places California in first 
place among the States as a con- 
sumer of gasoline; New York 
holding down second place with 
892,800,000 gallons. 


Active, wide-awake people, these 
Californians; with money to 
spend, and a year around willing- 
ness to spend it for increased 
comfort, convenience and pleasure, 


The entire Northern Half of this 
State, too—including San Fran- 
cisco and the rich Bay District— 
ean be reached effectively and 
economically through a single 
advertising medium—The 
Examiner. 


Sau Brancisco Bxaminet 


Daily, 186,890 - - - Sunday, 368,928 
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Character 


in 


Advertising 


ROM Maine to California the children of America 

know Quaker Oats. Their parents, too, know 
Quaker Oats, and their grandparents as did their great- 
grandparents. Not only do they know Quaker Oats, 
but they know by name, by trade-mark, and by pack- 
age all the other cereals and foodstuffs marketed by 
the famous Quaker Oats Company. 

Sterling character has gone into the preparation of 
these food products for several generations and char- 
acter has dominated the marketing policies and the 
advertising policies as well, in this strongly-entrenched 
company. 3 

Without character there can be no enduring 
manufacturing success, nor marketing success, nor 
advertising success. The character that makes a good 
product is apt also to measure its words in advertising, 
limiting its promises to what has been and can be 
performed and standing firmly by its promises after 


they are made. 
The Quaker Oats Company has for a long time 
had the respect of its trade afd the of the 


public because the men who {napiage f is company 
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have had manufacturihg and marketing ideals and 
have staunchly lived up to them. They-have believed 
in advertising because they recognized it as. the 
modern and economical equivalent of personal calls 
upon every household. They set up their standards 
of truth, and simple statement of fact, with regard to 
the merits of their products, at the very beginning, 
and they have adhered to their standards while 
other companies have come and gone. 


In all the advertising done by The Quaker Oats 
Company for its various products, there has been per- 
sistent straightforwardness. Consistency in the presen- 
tation of the merits of the various products has been 
strengthened in the public mind by continuity and rep- 
‘etition. But all of these formulas of success are, after 
all, mere tributes to the sort of character that follows 
a program, once stated, through the difficulties that 
are normal to every form of competition. 


For twenty years Lord & Thomas and Logan 

have been privileged to serve The Quaker Oats 

Company in the advertising of Quaker Oats, 
Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 


LORD & THOMAS Aanp LOGAN 
ADVERTISING 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
400 North Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 


ash bond @: Themgeahs Leaps Suen pease Bh ocongane 
advertising agency, self contained; collaborating with 
Lord & Thomas and Logan units to the client’s interest. 
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struction than “to which to ap- 
peal,” which is correct grammar. 
It is so easy to take all the stress 
and color out of language by being 
too precise and dignified.) 

It is a waste of effort to argue, 
scold, insinuate or indulge in su- 
perlatives. And speaking of su- 
perlatives, there is the alleged joke 
about the two farmers who were 
discussing the forthcoming circus. 

“It is the greatest show on 
earth,” said Hiram. 

“*Cept one,” answered Jeb. 

“Where do you git that ’cept 
one?” asked Hiram. 

Pointing to a billboard Jeb read: 

Ringling Brothers’ Circus 

The Greatest Show on Earth 

Sept. 1. 


There Are Better 
Investments 


Rapiator Speciatty ComMPANy 
Cuarvotte, N. C. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We are writing to inquire if you can 
advise us the proper method of de- 
ducting cash discount, wherein freight 
is allowed. We sell our product F.O.B. 
Charlotte, full freight allowed to des- 
tination. Some of our accounts deduct 
the cash discount and then deduct the 
freight allowance. P 

We contend that the freight allow- 
ance should be deducted from the prin- 
cipal and then the cash discount from 
this net amount. Any information you 
can give us on this subject will be ap- 


reciated. 
as I. D. BLUMENTHAL, 


Sales Manager. 


[¢ seems to us that in the con- 
dition revealed by Mr. Blumen- 
thal’s letter there is more than a 
hint at one of the answers to the 
question which, in plaintive or in- 
dignant accents, crops up so often 
nowadays : 

“What is the matter with the 
retailer ?” ; 

Certainly there is something the 
matter with the retailer who can 
find no better or more profitable 
use for his time and energy than 
squabbling with the manufacturer 
over an unwarranted attempt to 
squeeze out of that gentleman per- 
haps as much as 20 cents addi- 
tional in every $100 worth of in- 
voices. 

It so happens that we can find 
no justification in custom or law 
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for this particular bit of petty 
sharp practice. Cash discounts are 
universally held to apply to the 
list price of the goods; not to pre- 
paid freight charges. Why a 
manufacturer should ever be ex- 
pected to allow a discount on the 
latter, is a mystery to us. 

It is scarcely so great a mystery, 
however, as the point of view o! 
the man who calls himself a mer- 
chant, and yet sees nothing more 
in the merchant’s craft than hag- 
gling and penny-splitting of this 
sort. Undoubtedly a great deal of 
it goes on. But we suspect that 
the time devoted to it, if. spent in 
freshening up window and counter 
displays, checking mailing lists, 
polishing advertising or any of a 
hundred other of the activities that 
make up good retailing—would pay 
infinitely greater dividends.—[Ed 
Printers’ INK. 


S. S. Kresge Earnings Increase 


The S. S. Kresge Company, for the 
quarter ended June 30, 1928, reports 
net earnings, after Federal taxes, of 
$3,587,832, against $3,247,421, for the 
corresponding quarter of last year 
Net earnings for the six months ended 
June 30, after Federal taxes, amounted 
to $6,527,111, against $5,756,039, for 
the corresponding six months of last 
year. 


Tool Account to C, J. 
Ollendorf 


The Estwing Manufacturing Company, 
Rockford, Ill., maker of Estwing Ail- 
Steel tools, has appointed the C. J. 
Ollendorf Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account 
— papers and direct mail will be 
used. 


H. R. Sykes with Cincinnati 
Car Company 


H. R. Sykes has joined The Cincin- 
nati Car Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
as manager of sales of its locomotive 
division. He was at one time with the 
Midwest Locomotive Works, formerly 
>, Fee and now of Hamilton, 

io. 


Appoints New Haven Agency 


The National Marine Lamp Com- 
pany, Forestville, Conn., manufacturer 
of i and fixtures for motor boats 
as well as other metal specialties, has 
appointed The Steddiford Pitt Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn., advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Magazines will be used. 





hnouncement 


HE Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 

announcesa Kentucky-Tennessee Edition 
effective October Ist, 1928; and the appoint- 
ment of Dr. B. W. Kilgore as editor. 


Offices will be opened in Louisville, 
Kentucky, September Ist with two full time 
editors, an adequate staff of contributing 
editors, and an advertising representative. 


This edition will be published exclusively 
in the interests of agricultural leaders, live- 
stock and dairy cattle men, tobacco growers, 
and the most progressive farmers of Kentucky, 
and central and east Tennessee. 


In establishing this new edition we are 
following our practice of building large cir- 
culation only in those sections where we 
can give close personal leadership and local- 
ized editorial service to our subscribers. This 
also follows the policy of an increasing 
number of advertisers to buy circulation in 
those groups of papers which maintain close 
contact with their readers in any given area. 





Dr. B. W. Kilgore, 
Editor of the Ken- 
tucky- Tennessee 
Edition of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer 
and Farm Woman 


N the appointment of Dr. B. W. Kilgore as 

editor of its Kentucky-Tennessee Edition, The 
Progressive Farmer gives to these two states one 
of the outstanding agricultural leaders of America. 
Born on a Mississippi farm, educated at 
Mississippi A. & M. College and later a member 
of its faculty, Dr. B. W. Kilgore became con- 
nected with the North Carolina State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 1899. Serving succes- 
sively then as State Chemist for the Department 
of Agriculture, director of the North Carolina 
Experiment Station, director of agricultural ex- 
tension work, and Dean of Agriculture in the 
North Carolina State College, his leadership in 
North Carolina’s great progress found its crown- 
ing glory in this astounding fact: 


When Dr. Kilgore began his work with the North 
Carolina Department of Agriculture in 1899, North 
Carolina’s rank in the United States in crop values was 
Twenty-Second. Before he retired from this work in 
1925, he had seen the state climb to Fourth place— 
and no one was more responsible than he for this result! 


Retiring from Extension and Experiment Station 
work in 1925 to take upa newer form of agricul- 
tural progress, Dr. Kilgore became president of 
the North Carolina Cotton Growers Cooperative 
Association, Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of the American Cotton Growers Exchange, and 
an active figure among American agricultural 
leaders. Dr. Kilgore’s appointment as editor of 
our Kentucky-Tennessee edition assures for that 
edition not only immediate recognition and 
prestige but also the efficiency and resultfulness 
which have characterized all his past work. 





B. W. Kilgore, Jr., 
Field Editor Ken- 
tucky- Tennessee 
Edition of ThePro- 
gressive Farmer 
and Farm Woman 





Born in Wake County, North Carolina;graduate 
in Animal Husbandry Iowa State College 1922; 
Member Ames Dairy Cattle Judging Team 1921; 
Dairy Cattle specialist; part owner and oper- 
ator of 800-acre dairy and poultry farm spec- 
ializing in Guernseys, White Leghorns, feed 
crops, timber, and diversified agriculture. For 
six years a member of the staff of The 
Progressive Farmer. 


Born in Greenville, Tennessee. Graduate Uni- 
versity of Alabama {Phi Beta Kappa} 1922; part 
owner and for two years assistant publisher of 
Andalusia Daily Star; advertising and editorial 
departments the Birmingham {Alabama} News 
and Age-Herald; for five years assistant advertis- 
ing manager The Progressive Farmer. 


O. M. Dugger, Jr., 
Advertising Manager 
Kentucky - Tennessee 
Edition The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Farm 
Woman 





See next page 





The Progressive Farmer 
covers the entire South 


A localized personal editorial 
service and adequate circula- 
tion in every section of the 
southern farm market. 
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Trade-Marked Trees Solve a Farm 
Sales Problem 


Kelly Bros. Nurseries Have Found a Way to Greater Sales by Placing 
Lead Seals on Fruit Trees 


T= tall young farmer pointed 
to a row of trees in his apple 
orchard, heavy with ripe, greenish- 
yellow fruit. 

“Them’s 
nounced, with a 
irony. 

“Baldwins? Why, Baldwins are 
red—those apples are 
Greenings. How 
come?” questioned the 
man to whom he was 
showing his orchard. 

“Well, they’re Bald- 
wins all right. Bald- 
wins were what I or- 
dered and Baldwins 
are what the nursery 
says they shipped me. 
Of course, they look 
like Greenings, and 
taste like Greenings, 
and just between our- 
selves I know they 
are Greenings, but 
these nursery fellows 
can’t be wrong— 
they’re Baldwins.” 

The possibility of 
little mistakes like 
this is one of the 
difficulties of the nur- 
sery business. Fruit 
trees are grown by 
the thousand. They 
are shipped out to the 
farmer when they are 
three or four feet 
high. That the vari- 
ous kinds occasionally get mixed 
up is not to be wondered at. 
In fact the only wonder is that 
mistakes do not happen more fre- 
quently. But this thought does not 
soothe the wrath of the fruit 
grower who gets Greenings when 
he ordered Baldwins. 

It is a serious matter for him. 
In the first place fruit trees are 
expensive. These young apple 
trees cost the fruit grower $1 to 
$3 each and often more. As they 
are usually ordered by the hundred 
aud sometimes by the thousand the 


Baldwins,” he an- 
smile rich in 


HERE 


investment is considerable. Added 
to this is the cost of bringing the 
trees to maturity—cultivating, 
pruning, spraying—which, in the 
three or four years that elapse be- 
fore the tree shows its true variety 
by its fruit, figures up to a con- 
siderable amount. There are only 








Is AN 
FEATURED 


EXAMPLE OF HOW THE LEAD SEAL IS 
IN KELLYS’ FARM-PAPER ADVERTISING 


a handful of trained experts in the . 
country who can tell one variety 
of apple tree from another in their 


baby stages. To the average fruit 
grower it is simply a case of take 
what the nursery sends and trust 
to luck. The result of this un- 
certainty is sometimes a_ real 
tragedy. 

These costly mistakes are not 
due to carelessness on the part of 
nurserymer. As a matter of fact 
they are constantly dreaded, and 
everything possible is done to pre- 
vent them, but in spite of the 
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greatest care they crop up at rare 
intervals, much less frequently 
now than in former years. Every 
reputable nursery has given much 
thought to the problem, among 
them Kelly Bros. Nurseries, at 
Dansville, N. Y. The Kelly Bros. 
nursery is not only one of the 
largest, but one of the oldest in 
the country, dating back a half 
century. It takes great pride in 
its reputation for supplying trees 
which are true to name. But like 
every other nursery the danger of 
mixing varieties has always been 
something to dread. 

How could this danger be over- 
come? How could a system be 
devised which would absolutely 
insure the grower getting exactiy 
the trees he ordered? How could 
this difficulty be not only over- 
come but turned into an advan- 
tage? 

The answer was found in a sys- 
tem of branding not unlike the use 
of the trade-mark in other lines of 
merchandising, except that the 
brand carries the certification of a 
nationally known fruit growers’ 
association in addition to the ship- 
per’s guarantee. 

At the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, Dr. J. K. Shaw has 
made a special study of distin- 
guishing the various varieties of 
fruit trees by their leaves. He has 
developed this specialty to a point 
where his selection is practically 
unfailing. 

Once a year Dr. Shaw and a 
corps of his assistants visit the 
Kelly Bros. Nurseries. They ex- 
amine each one of the small trees 
while it is still in the soil. If it 
proves true to name a hole is 
bored through a branch and a lead 
seal with wire, not unlike the seals 
used on freight cars, is attached. 
This seal is then stamped with the 
name of the variety and the certi- 
fication of the Massachusetts Fruit 
Growers’ Association. The seal 
remains on the tree as it continues 
to grow—it is marked for all time 
a “Kellys’ Certified True-to-Name 
Fruit Tree.” 

Owing to the expense involved 
and lack of time, it is impossible 
to have all the Kelly trees 
branded, but 90,000 apple trees 
were certified last year. These 
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are sold at a slightly higher price 
than trees without the brand, but 
all trees, whether marked or not 
carry the same guarantee that the) 
are true to name. 

This somewhat unique metho 
of applying a trade-mark to 
nature-made product has been i: 
use for several years and is prov 
ing a sales builder. It is featured 
in the farm-paper advertising don 
by Kelly Bros. and also in a strong 
direct-mail campaign. 


Resort and Hotel Accounts to 
E. H. Brown Agency 


The Commonwealth Hotel, Chicago, 
Oakwood Hotel, Green Lake, Wis 
Petoskey Chamber of Commerce, Petos 
key, Mich., Blackhawk Beach, Val 
paraiso, Ind., Tri Cities Chamber o 
Commerce, Grand Haven, Mich., and th« 
White Lake Hotel & Resort Associa 
tion, of Montague, Mich., all have a; 
pointed the E. H. Brown Advertising 
Agency, of Chicago, to direct their ad 
vertising accounts. 

This agency will also direct the ad 
vertising account of the Auto Electri 
Service Stations, Inc., Chicago. 


William FE. Gibson Joins Na 
tional’ Broadcasting Company 


William E. Gibson, engaged for many 
years in newspaper a advertising 
work and formerly wi the Porter 
Eastman-Byrne Company, Chicago ad- 
vertis.ng agency, has been placed in 
charge of sales promotion for the Chi 
cago office of the National Broadcasting 
Company. 


Richard Devereux with 
E.Z. Gofskor 


Richard Devereux, who was treasure: 
of the former New York advertisin 
agency of Foote & Morgan, Inc., is 
now with the E.Z. Gofskor Distribut 
ing Company, New York, manufacture 
of a golf scoring device, in an exect 
tive capacity. 


F. R. Hagerman Joins 
Lorenzen & Thompson 
F. Randall Hagerman has joined th 


New York sales staff of Lorenzen 
Thompson, Inc., publishers’ representa 
tive. He was formerly with the Wales 
Advertising Company, Inc., of that cit) 


Appoints Pratt-Moore Agency) 


Red Foot Products, Inc., Detroit 
manufacturer of chiropedic ‘specialties 
has appointed the Pratt-Moore advertis 
ing Company, of that city, as its a 
vertising counsel. Newspapers will | 
used. 
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Here’s how the Los Angeles Times led the second morning 
paper in these staple lines during the first six months of 1928: 


Food products, markets, groceries, etc. 


TIMES LEAD 29,456 AGATE LINES 


Men’s clothing, cloaks and suits, shoes, 
department stores 


TIMES LEAD 868,350 AGATE LINES 


Furniture, rugs, house furnishings 


TIMES LEAD 58,786 AGATE LINES 


Los Angeles Times not only leads in selling necessities but 
leads in twenty-five major classifications of goods, such as auto- 
mobiles, finance, amusements, schools, electrical appliances, etc. 


The gross advertising of The Times for the first six months 
of 1928 exceeded the second morning paper by 2,166,640 agate 
lines, and exceeded the largest afternoon paper by 3,936,884 
agate lines. 


Los Angeles Times has the largest home-delivered circula- 
tion in the field. Its mighty army of carrier-boys serves the 
entire metropolitan and suburban trading area with pre-break- 
fast delivery. 


Eastern Representative : Pacific Coast Representative : 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. R. J. Bidwell Company 


360 N. Michigan Blvd. 285 Madison Ave. 742 Market St. Wh'te Henry Stuart Bldg. 
Chicago New York San Francisco Seattle 
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A 
Short History of Vicks 
VapoRub 


Fisuer-Witson ADVERTISING AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We are wondering if you have any 
data on the history of “Vicks Vapo- 
Rub.”” I would like to know something 
of the history of this concern from its 
start. What difficulties it ran_ into; 
what financial troubles it had; when it 
added the phrase ‘““VapoRub.” 

If you have any of these data in your 
files will you be good enough to for- 
ward it to me? 

L. L. Harrison. 


HEN the late Lunsford Rich- 

ardson decided to manufac- 
ture a line of family remedies, he 
had but $8,000 to put into the ven- 
ture. At the time he was fifty- 
two years of age and was risking 
his entire capital in starting the 
company. 

The line of family remedies 
which he manufactured was headed 
by “Vicks Croup Salve,” which 
later became the internationally 
known “Vicks VapoRub.” At 
first it was introduced by personal 
solicitation in a small territory 
adjacent to Greensboro and practi- 
cally no advertising was under- 
taken because of the limited capi- 
tal and because the circulation of 
newspapers and magazines in that 
section was rather limited. Drug 
stores were few—the general stores 
usually carried lines of home rem- 
edies. The salesmen covered their 
territories with horse and buggy, 
carrying a few samples and a sup- 
ply of goods for immediate de- 
livery. 

H. Smith Richardson, the oldest 
son, finished school in 1907 and 
entered the business with his father. 
He worked as a salesman and 
covered the mountain regions of 
North Carolina, Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia. He seldom sold goods on 
his first trip but confined his ef- 
forts to tacking signs on trees and 
leaving samples with dealers. 

Until 1908, little advertising was 
done except in almanacs, general 
store calendars, some paper bags 
and memorandum books. In 1908 
house-to-house sampling campaigns 
were begun simultaneously with 
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modest advertising in local news- 
papers co-ordinated with drug 
store displays. This plan was 
highly. successful. In 1912, the 
name “Vicks Croup Salve” was 
changed to Vicks VapoRub. 

In 1916 Lunsford Richardson, 
Jr., another son, took charge of 
the office and sales department. 
The two brothers perfected a 
sales organization, developed and 
improved advertising methods and 
finally went into nation-wide ad- 
vertising. There were those who 
held up their hands in horror and 
shook sagacious heads when the 
two young men appropriated the 
first $50,000. 

In 1923 the company established 
new manufacturing plants and 
Greensboro not only got a new 
plant, but being the “home town,” 
it got the largest. Today the com- 
pany has laboratories in Montreal, 
Philadelphia and Mexico City. The 
sales organization has established 
outlets in fifty foreign countries 
and an export department in New 
York. 

During the last ten years the 
Vick Chemical Company has spent 
more than $6,000,000 in intensive 
advertising. Regular advertising 
is carried in 1,900 newspapers, in 
thirty-five foreign language papers, 
in magazines, car cards and farm 
journals. Other forms of adver- 
tising, such as posters, window dis- 
plays, samples, booklets, etc., have 
used the remainder of the appro- 
priation. 

It is pretty safe to assert that 
without the $6,000,000 advertising 
expenditure the Vick Chemical 
Company would not be an $18,000,- 
000 concern today with a large 
number of old employees sharing 
its prosperity and success. 

The history of the company is 
excellent proof that three or four 
generations of labor and effort are 
not necessary in order to build a 
worthwhile business if advertising 
is called in to put sales impetus be- 
— a sound idea.—[{Ed, Printers’ 
NK. 


Hotel Account to Brandt 


The Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, has 
appointed the Brandt Advertising Con 
pany, of that city, to direct its adve 
tising account. 
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PHOENIX, Ariz., July 26th, 1928. Deposits 
in the six Phoenix banks increased $6,060,666.20 
during the past year according to the annual report 
just issued by Andrew T. Hammons, State Superin- 
tendent of Banks. The increase, the records show, 
is the largest yearly increase in deposits since the 
post-war boom years of 1920 and 1921. The de- 
posits in the Phoenix banks at the present time 
are $10,210,190.31 greater than the deposits in the 
Phoenix banks eight years ago. During the past 
year the deposits in the state and national banks 
of Arizona increased $11,569,987.25. 


This Farmer, at Home 31 Miles 
From Phoenix, Receives 

His Arizona Republican 
Before 6 a.m. 


The rich irrigated farmin 
section known as the Sal 
River Valley varies in width 
from fifteen to thirty-five miles 
and is sixty miles in length. 
In the Valley, besides Phoenix, 
are the important towns of 
Glendale, Peoria, Tempe, Mesa, 
Chandler, and several others 


The Arizona Republican’s ser- 

vice by its own carriers covers 

every farm and every town in 

this vast area with before 
6 a.m. home delivery 


One hundred and ninety-seven 

carriers in Central Arizona give 

the same sort of delivery to 

farm homes miles from the 

office of publication that is 

afforded to the resident only 
20 blocks away 


Such service coupled with so 
excellent a newspaper as the 
Arizona Republican has built 
the greatest circulation in the 
Southwest 
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VEN to arivertisers who never buy a line of 
Sunday space, a consideration of Sunday 
facts in many cities can be extremely helpful. 


Certainly in Boston the Sunday situation has a 
definite bearing on week-day selling problems. 


Here are three newspapers carrying the bulk of 
Boston advertising. On Sunday in the Metro- 
politan district one of them loses a third of its 
daily readers, and another loses nearly two-thirds. 
The Globe alone holds its week-day ‘audience 
intact on Sunday. 

Granting that Sunday circulation is largely 
home circulation, which of these three news- 
papers can justly claim to be the home paper 
of Boston? E P é 


Boston’s department store merchants, who stand or fall on 
the degree of their success in reaching people where they 
live, have long recognized the Globe’s home strength. They 
use 45% more advertising space in the Globe, daily and 
Sunday, than in any other Boston newspaper. 

Naturally this gives the Globe greater strength with 
Boston women! 


‘The Boston 
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Editorially, the Globe’s home strength 
has been built up by fifty years of striving 
for broad interest to intelligent readers of 


both sexes. 


If the Globe has one of the best sport- 

ing pages in the country, it also has one 

of the most practical Household Departments (first of 
such departments in American journalism—established 34 


years ago). 

If a majority of Boston’s 
substantial business men re- 
gard the Globe as a reliable 
business paper, their wives look 
upon it as a dependable daily 
shopping guide. 

In this self-contained com- 
munity the Globe publishes 
more local news than any other 
newspaper. 

Finally—in four out of the 
five classifications which ac- 
count for 63% of all display 
advertising in Boston, the 
Globe leads. 

Our booklet will help you de- 
termine how best to sell in 
Boston. Send for a copy. 




















Facts on Boston 


and the Globe 


Boston’s shopping area ranks 
fourth in population, third in 
per capita income tax returns. 
Family wealth averages $9,000; 
saving deposits, $2,000. 

Metropolitan Boston is 
within 12 miles of Boston’s 
City Hall. From this area 
Boston department stores draw 
74% of their business. Here 
the Globe is definitely the 
home newspaper, as proved 
by circulation and advertising. 

It is the only Boston news- 
paper which holds all of its 
readers in this district seven 
days a week. 

It leads by 45% in depart- 
ment store advertising. And 
in the four major display 
classifications which find their 
greatest market in the home, 
including automobile adver- 
tising, the Globe also enjoys a 
substantial lead. 
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Ready for Fall 


In these July days fall seems a long way 
off, but it will be here before we know 
it. And when it arrives the Isaac 
Goldmann Company will be ready to meet 
any demand for “Printing of Every 
Description”. 


In order to maintain the high efficiency 
standards which are vital to Goldmann 
service we are now installing new color, 
rotary and perfector presses. These will 
replace equipment which is still good for 
many years of sérvice but not of the 
calibre which customers have learned to 
expect from this plant. 


And, perhaps it is that calibre of service 
which is responsible for the exceptional 
activity of our various production depart- 
ments in these so-called “slack days”. 


Ssaae Goldmann Company 


ESTABLISHED 1876 


PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
$0 LAFAYETTE ST. TELEPHONE 


NEW YORK. NY WORTH 9430 








What Gorham Has Learned about 
Retail Conferences after Two Years 


The Secret of a School for Retailers Which Draws Successful Merchants 
Year after Year 


By C. B. Larrabee 


1926, the Gorham Company, 
manufacturer of silverware, held 
its first conference for retail jew- 
elers. It was, of course, experi- 
mental and the attendance was 
comparatively small. On July 11, 
1928, the third annual conference 
opened with an attendance of about 
280, as large a group as the com- 
pany feels it can handle efficiently. 
As a matter of fact, officials of 
the company estimated that the at- 
tendance might easily have been 
nearly 400 had all applications been 
accepted. 

At the 1928 conference there 
were many guests who were pres- 
ent for the first time. There were 
others, however, who had attended 
both of the previous conferences 
and a number who had attended at 
least one. The greetings exchanged 
hy the old-timers reminded one of 
the opening days of college when 
the second, third, and fourth year 
men greet old friends. 

It is no achievement, of course, 
to hold a retail conference. Va- 
rious manufacturers have done so 
in the past and some of them make 
it a steady practice to hold in- 
struction courses for retail sales- 
men. However, it is an achieve- 
ment almost unique in the annals 
of business to hold the type of 
conference which is sponsored by 
the Gorham Company and to con- 
tinue it year after year with in- 
reasing favor among retailers. 
\Vhen you consider that many of 
the retailers present represented 
some of the largest and best jew- 
Iry stores in the country and are 
typical of the best retailers that 

e have, you begin to realize what 

n unusual success the Gorham 
idea has had. 

I had heard a great deal about 
these Gorham conferences and had 

escribed them in an article in 
Printers’ Inx, July 14, 1927. 
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Therefore I was gratified to re- 
ceive an invitation to attend the 
1928 conference and observe how 
the idea has worked out and what 
the company has learned from ex- 
perience. In many ways the com- 
pany has done some real pioneer- 
ing and the lessons it has learned 
should be of unusual value to 
other manufacturers who have 
conducted conferences in the past 
or who have hesitated to hold 
such conferences because of the 
fear of partial failure. 

In order that you may best ap- 
preciate how the sessions are con- 
ducted and the way the mechanical 
details are worked out, I am go- 
ing to describe briefly the general 
program of the three-day confer- 
ence which began on July 11. 


NOT NECESSARY TO “SELL” THE 
CONFERENCE 


The Gorham conferences have 
become so well known among the 
retail jewelers of the country that 
it is not necessary for the company 
to do any high-pressure selling to 
build up attendance. As a matter 
of fact, such efforts to increase at- 
tendance would defeat the purpose 
of the conferences. 

The jeweler pays his fare to 
and from Providence, but while 
he is a guest of the company all 
of his expenses are paid by the 
company. This includes hotel 
rooms, meals, entertainment, etc. 
The guests are lodged at the best 
hotel in the city. 

All sessions are held at the Gor- 
ham plant, which is a_ twenty- 
minute ride from the hotel. Trans- 
portation to the sessions is by 
buses which leave the hotel in the 
morning on a set schedule, the 
first leaving at 8:25, the last at 
8:40 


‘One of the things the company 
has learned is that it is necessary 
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to run the sessions with an almost 
military precision so far as time 
is concerned. After the unavoid- 
able confusion of the opening 
morning, sessions start promptly 
on the hour announced and the 
lectures last for the prescribed 
one- or two-hour period. If the 
speaker attempts to run over his 
time he is warned that he is en- 
croaching on the time of the next 
speaker. Because of this almost 
military precision the sessions are 
run off with a snap that keeps the 
interest of the audiences. Five- 
minute rest periods are allowed 
after each talk or demonstration, 
so that there will be no fatigue 
on the part of those in attendance. 

During the period of the con- 
ference, business about the factory 
goes on as usual, but the major 
executives of the company devote 
their entire time to the sessions. 
The offices of the president and the 
treasurer, for instance, are used 
as conference rooms. In addition, 
a number of the younger men of 
the company are on hand to act 
as guides and give any required 
help or information to those in 
attendance. 

Special information offices are 
maintained and a representative of 
the railway is in attendance to ar- 
range for reservations. 


NO EFFORT MADE TO SELL GORHAM 


PRODUCTS 


The company makes no effort to 
sell Gorham products and, in fact, 
discourages retailers who talk buy- 
ing. Every effort is made to keep 
the conference on an_ unselfish 
plane. The main trend of the 
discussion deals with the general 
business of the jeweler and silver- 
ware occupies only as much of 
the discussions as it does of the 
dealer’s sales volume. For in- 
stance, during a two-hour sales 
demonstration in which jewelers 
where shown model sales methods 
many other articles of merchan- 
dise were discussed besides silver. 

One of the chief reasons for 
the success of the conferences is 
this effort to keen the emphasis 
away from silverware. I attended 
a two-hour discussion of instal- 
ment selling and during the entire 
two hours the subject of silver- 
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ware was mentioned perhaps five 
or six times. In another two-hour 
session on business control, silver- 
ware was hardly mentioned at all 

The result of this is that the 
jewelers know that the conference 
is not established with the purpos 
of overselling silverware. Gorhan 
makes no pretense that the purpos 
of the sessions is wholly unselfish, 
but it does impress on the retail- 
ers, indirectly, that Gorham is in 
terested in better sales for every 
thing the jeweler carries, realizing 
that better business for jewelers 
means better business for the com 
pany. 

An effort is made to make th 
discussions cover, as widely as pos 
sible, the important things that 
come up for the jeweler’s consid 
eration, with particular emphasis 
on those things which are receiv 
ing his closest attention at the pres 
ent moment. Considerable time, 
therefore, was spent on instalment 
selling and business control, with 
shorter sessions on such subjects 
as advertising, window display, di- 
rect mail, etc. 

All of the details just described 
are important. Some of them ma) 
seem of minor interest, but it is the 
minor details that often account 
for much of the success of a con- 
ference. Such a thing as punctu- 
ality, alone, has much to do with 
the snappiness of the sessions and 
the attention given the speakers by 
the audience. 

At the previous conferences, the 
sessions extended over five days 
and all those present attended the 
same lectures at the same time. It 
became apparent, however, that as 
the conferences became increas- 
ingly successful, more and more re- 
tailers would wish to be present 
each year. In spite of the fact 
that the program varies every year, 
the general trend of the discussion 
at the first two conferences was 
about the same. 

The company, therefore, decided 
that in the interest of efficiency 
and helofulness to the retailers, 
the conference sessions would he 
split into three groups. Group one 
for the executives and ac- 


was 
ministrators of retail jewelry 
stores. Group two was for buy- 


ers and’ salesmen, Group three 
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¥ LARGEST CIRCULATION - 








LEADS IN 


ADVERTISING 
BECAUSE OF ITS 
GREATER 
ADVERTISING 


"THE Portland Specialty Merchants’ Survey [recently 
completed] shows definitely that The Oregonian 


offers the greatest ae value per dollar to be 


found in Portland; that The Oregonian has the largest 
circulation of any Portland newspaper.... plus a reader- 
preference 50% greater than that shown by any other 
Portland paper....plus the lowest milline rate in Port- 
land and on the Pacific Coast. Here is an unbeatable 
combination that means RESULTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


Ghe Oregonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Circulation: over 108,000 daily; over 161,000 Sunday 


Nationally Represented by VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
285 Madison Ave. 333 N. Michigan Ave. 321 Lafayette ‘Blud. Monadnock Bidg. 


PORTLAND’S PREFERRED NEWSPAPER 
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was in the nature of a _post- 
graduate course and was attended 
by those executives who had been 
at previous conferences. In order 
to make the work in this group 
productive, those attending were 
split into three round-table sec- 
tions. Each section was composed 
of comparatively few men and the 
opportunity for helpful work was 
greatly increased. 

The conference was divided for 
the first two days according to the 
plan just described. Each of the 
three major groups discussed the 
subjects which were of most in- 
terest to the type of men who at- 
tended. Of course there was cer- 
tain duplication, some speakers 
handling the same subject before 
all groups, but each speaker 
adapted his talk to his audience. 

On the third day, however, all 
those in attendance met in one 
session and listened to the same 
speakers. The work of the last 
day was of a type that would in- 
terest all the members of the con- 
ference and was in the nature of 


a tie-up of the general subjects of 
most interest to jewelers. 

As was to be expected, the new 
plan worked out with remarkable 


success. I attended sessions of all 
three groups and at once saw the 
close interest with which the au- 
diences followed the speakers. 
The executive group did not listen 
to certain speeches with a bored 
interest because they felt the sub- 
jects were primarily for salesmen, 
nor did the sales group let its at- 
tention wander because it knew the 
subjects were for executives only. 
And in the post-graduate sessions 
the type of discussion was on an- 
other plane, with much give-and- 
take among the members, who en- 
tered into the discussions witb 
marked interest. ’ 

So many conferences for retail- 
ers go on the rocks for two rea- 
sons. The first is a too selfish in- 
sistence on the part of the manu- 
facturer that his merchandise and 
his merchandise alone be featured. 
This, as I have explained, has 
been amply taken care of by 
Gorham. 

The second rock, and an equally 
dangerous one, is the rock of 
sameness. No manufacturer can 
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hope to build continued interest by 
keeping his programs year after 
year on the same level. On such 
a plan he will get few repeaters 
and after a year or two his con- 
ferences will die of inanition. 

The Gorham conferences, how- 
ever, are planned so that every 
jeweler knows that no matter how 
often he attends he will find some- 
thing of great interest for him, 
something new, something dif- 
ferent. 

Prominent educators have said 
frequently that one of the most 
important parts of a college edu- 
cation is that which comes outside 
the curriculum, the opportunity for 
men to meet men on grounds of 
common interest. Gorham feels 
that this is equally true of a re- 
tail conference, that some of the 
most helpful things the jewelers 
will take away with them will be 
thoughts developed in their talks 
with fellow jewelers. Therefore, 
entertainment becomes really a 
part of the curriculum. 


ENTERTAINMENT PLANS 


Each night plans are made to 
entertain the retailers. Special 
parties are arranged at nearby re- 
sorts. These do not partake of. 
the qualities of formal banquets, 
but are designed largely to throw 
the jewelers together in an atmos- 
phere of conviviality and to give 
them an opportunity of talkine 
over common problems. Formal 
school is over for the day and 
informal discussion becomes the 
rule. 

Any retail conference, of course, 
stands or falls by the quality of 
the speakers, and Gorham from 
the first has sought authorities in 
various fields. 

Since the subject of instalment 
selling is one of unusual impor- 
tance to the jeweler of today, Gor- 
ham went to Professor Edwin R. 
Seligman, recognized authority on 
the subject, and for one entire day 
he spent his time with the post- 
graduate group, going from sec- 
tion to section, discussing the prob- 
lem with the jewelers from their 
angle. 

The company has _ recently 
worked out an unusual plan for 
business control in co-operation 
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Advertisers 
Want Buyers 


—not readers 


A copy of the Boston Transcript 
shows the class for whom it is 
edited. The class who know the 
best—and insist on getting it. 


The Boston Transcript is printed on espe- 
cially high-grade stock—the only Boston 
daily selling at 3c. 


‘The typography is clean, clear, dignified. ‘lhe 
page make-up—the wide columns— invite 
the eye. . The quality of the editorial content 
has a reputation unsurpassed in America. 


Growing recognition of quality in circulation 
as against mere numbers, is one of the reasons 
that the Transcript has shown such remark- 
able gains in advertising lineage—while all 
other Boston papers have losses. 


Boston £bening Cranscript 
Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 


National Advertising Representative 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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A MANUFACTURER TO 
HIS DEALERS 


The manufacturer of a high-grade 
motor oil was convinced that the best 
way to help himself was to help his 
dealers. As he put it— 


“We owe it to our marketers to place 
(our) advertising in magazines that 
reach motorists of the type who real- 
ize the economy of buying the best 
motor oil available. 


“Investigation showed that the more 
than 1,600,000 families reached by 
Collier’s are ideal potential users of 
(our) Motor Oil. They are families 
of proven intelligence. They accept 
high-grade products and are influ- 
enced to a great extent by the mes- 
sages found in their chosen maga- 
zine — Collier’s. 


“In 1928 we have placed the main 
burden of our selling on the able 
shoulders of Collier’s, knowing that 
it could carry (our product) to a 
dominant position.” 
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This manufacturer, like many others, 
recognizes that Collier’s editorial policy 
automatically weeds out the haphazard, 
“give-me-a-quart-of-oil” type of buyers. 
Its brief but widely varied articles, fic- 
tion and short departments appeal to 
vigorous, fast-thinking people, who buy 
intelligently — whether the purchase be 
made at the filling station or at the news- 
stand. And acceptance by the leaders 
means dominance for any product. 


Manufacturers say Collier’s vitality is 
proved by its growth to over 1,600,000 
circulation — with a 357 per cent in- 
crease in newsstand sales in less than 
three years. 


And they testify to Collier’s value in 
reaching the people who set the pace of 
national life...men and women who 
crave new ideas and new conveniences 
... the doers, the sellers and the buyers 


.«- Collier’s — for ACTION! 





THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


"Collier's » for ACTION” 


Now more than 1,600,000 
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with the Harvard Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research. This plan was 
presented and described by E. P. 
Learned, who had done the prelimi- 
nary work of preparing the data. 

Other speakers were Mrs. Chris- 
tine Frederick, home economist; 
E. St. Elmo Lewis; Herbert W. 
Hess, head of the Wharton School 
Merchandising Department; Wil- 
liam Nelson Taft, editor of the 
Retail Ledger; Mrs. Lillian M. 
Gunn, homé economist; C. C. Par- 
lin, Curtis Publishing Company ; 
and others equally fitted for the 
task of giving helpful talks. 

The company quite frankly an- 
nounced that much of the discus- 
sion would be theoretical since the 
theory of today is the fact of to- 
morrow. In talking with officials 
of the company I found them 
quite positive in their belief that 
theory is an essential part of any 
such program. They were equally 
positive that there also must be 
a liberal sprinkling of fact, of 
concrete fact into which dealers 
may sink their teeth. One of the 
big things the company is learning 


is the proper mixture of fact and 
theory to get a successful con- 
ference. 

As a further touch of helpful- 
ness the company added the fol- 
lowing note to its folder announc- 
ing the personnel of speakers: 


The services of these recognized 
authorities on retail merchandising are 
available at any time to the jewelers 
throughout the country. Prompted by 
the wish to help you the Gorham Com- 
pany has arranged for the permanent 
retention of this staff in an advisory 
capacity. 


This means just what it says: 
that any jeweler who presents his 
problems to the company will have 
them discussed by one of the mem- 
bers of the school staff. 

During the conference sessions 
I talked with E. C. Mayo, presi- 
dent and general manager of 
the company, A. K. Potter, vice- 
president and treasurer, H. 
Lane, advertising manager, and 
Gordon Lang, director of sales de- 
velopment. They were asked to 
outline briefly some of the things 
the company has learned about 
the conduct of its conferences. 
They summarized as follows: 
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First, unselfishness must be the 
keynote. The discussions must 
cover the whole business of the 
retailer and not merely the par- 
ticular product of the manufac- 
turer sponsoring the conference. 

Second, sessions must be run 
off like clockwork. Otherwise con- 
fusion will result and there will 
be a consequent lack of interest. 

Third, the speakers must be 
recognized authorities, equipped to 
talk on retail subjects in retail 
language. 

Fourth, the Jess part taken in 
the discussion by company off- 
cials the better. The only official 
who was listed as a speaker was 
Mr. Mayo and his talk consisted 
of an address of welcome and a 
brief outline of the purpose of the 
school. 

Fifth, there must be a proper 
mixture of fact and theory. 

Sixth, entertainment must be 
arranged not only to give those in 
attendance a good time but, what 
is more important, to give them 
an opportunity to meet retailers 
from all parts of the country and 
to discuss with them current prob- 
lems. 

Seventh, by breaking up the 
conference into three groups, 
greater interest is gained from all 
the members and each group gets 
the maximum amount of help 
from the conference. 

Eighth, no effort should be 
made by the manufacturer to get 
orders. In fact, he should dis- 
courage buying as much as pos- 
sible. 

Ninth, the conference will stand 
or fall on a company’s analysis of 
what the retailer is interested in. 
A portion of the program should 
be devoted to generalities, that is 
to the things, such as advertising 
and store display, in which the 
retailer is always interested. How- 
ever, what is most important is 
that some of the discussion cente: 
around problems which are new 
or comparatively new. Such 
problem is that of instalment sell 
ing which is particularly impor 
tant to the retail jeweler of th 
present. 

Those were the main point 
emphasized by the officials of th: 
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company. They all added that the 
Gorham Company is by no means 
satisfied that it has worked out 
the best possible conference pro- 
zram. Every member of the staff 
was present as a student, watching 
carefully those features which 
seemed to have the greatest ap- 
peal to the audience and watching 
the retailers’ reactions to each 
conference activity. Only in this 
way, the company feels, can it 
iope to make the conferences of 
increasing interest each year and 
therefore of proper value. 

Of course, the final test of the 
success of the conference is in 
what the retailer thinks of it. 
You only have to talk with any 
of those present to realize how 
much they enjoy the school. 
When you get leading business 
men coming year after year from 
cities more than 1,000 miles from 
Providence you have the answer 
to what the retailer thinks. 


State of Washington to 
Advertise 


Complete details of the plan of the 
Washington Press Association to ad- 
vertise the State of Washington were 
given before a meeting of the State 
Chamber of Commerce at Hoquiam. The 
plans include the raising and maintain- 
ng of an advertising fund by an an- 
nual tax of 1/10 of a_ mill on real 
and personal property. The fund will 
be administered by a commission con- 
sisting of the Secretary of State and 
two advertising experts appointed by 
the Governor. The duties of this com- 
mission will be to collect and publish 
information on the attractions as well 
is the potentialities of the State of 
Washington. 


Heads Copy Staff of Porter 
Agency 

E. A. Malloy, formerly with Dore- 
uus & Company and the Wells Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., both of Boston, has 
joined The Porter Corporation, Boston 
advertising agency, as director of copy 
und service. At one time he repre- 
sented Cosmopolitan in New England 
territory. 


Hartman Furniture Company 
Appoints Vanderhoof 


Vanderhoof & Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, has been appointed ad- 
vertising counsel for the Hartman 
Furniture and Rug Company, of that 
ity. 
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James O'Shaughnessy in 
Consulting Work 


AMES O’SHAUGHNESSY, 

one of the organizers of the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies and its executive sec- 
retary since its formation in 1917, 
has resigned from that position 
effective August 1. 

According to announcements made 
to members in letters sent out by 
both Mr. O’Shaughnessy and by 
the president of the association, 
John Benson, Mr. O’Shaughnessy 
will engage in counselling and ad- 
visory work for publishers, adver- 
tising agents and advertisers. 

In addition to acting as advisory 
counsel to publishers, agents and 
advertisers, Mr. O’Shaughnessy 
will also act as advisory counsel 
to the agency association. Imme- 
diately after his resignation as 
executive secretary was accepted 
the executive board of the asso- 
ciation engaged him as advisory 
counsel to the association, effective 
when he ceased to be executive 
secretary. 

Prior to the time he became 
identified with the agency associa- 
tion, Mr. O’Shaughnessy conducted 
an advertising agency business 
under his own name at Chicago. 
Before that time he had been with 
the’ Gundlach Advertising Agency 
and with newspapers in Chicago 
and other cities. 


W. K. Eberly with Libby, 
McNeill & Libby 


Walter K. Eberly has joined the ad- 


. vertising department of Libby, McNeill 


& Libby, Chicago, food products. He 
was for eight years advertising man- 
ager of The Shotwell Manufacturing 
Company, candy manufacturer also of 
Chicago. 


Appointed by Thompson Aero- 
nautical Corporation 


Herbert E. Smith has been appointed 
sales manager of the Thompson Aero- 
nautical Corporation, Cleveland. He 
will’ devote his time to the sale of 
Stinson-Detroiters, distributed by the 

ompson corporation in Ohio, Mich- 
igan and parts of Pennsylvania. 
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The Six Leading Newspaper Gains 
in the Principal Cities of America 
for the First Six Months of 1928 
as Compared With the First Six 
Months of 1927, Are as Follows: 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR 


Gained 734,377 Lines 
New York Daily News 


(Includes Daily and Sunday Gains) 


Gained 58 8,251 Lines 
Detroit Times 


(Includes Daily and Sunday Gains) 


Gained 550,186 Lines 
Brooklyn Eagle 


(Includes Daily and Sunday Gains) 


Gained 545,843 Lines 
Birmingham Age-Herald 


(Includes Daily and Sunday Guins) 


Gained 512,386 Lines 


Buffalo News 
Gained 486,525 Lines 


The above figures were compiled by the 
New York Evening Post Statistical Department. 


The above achievement is eloquent testimony to 
the new position occupied by The St. Louis Star 
in America’s newspaper field. It should convince 
national advertising space buyers that the inter- 
ests of their clients can best be served when The 
St. Louis Star receives a just share of the ap- 
propriation. 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


National Advertising Representatives 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
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Passing the 1928 
Half-way mark witha 


GAIN of 


262,180 tines 
IN NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


Back of the big National lineage gains being made 
so consistently by The Courier-Journal and 
Louisville Times is a record for getting REAL 
results at low cost. 

Your advertising message in these newspapers will 
make a concentrated appeal to practically every 
family in the big Louisville Market—an appeal of 
unique potency . .. merited through serving a 
public for over 101 years. 


over Get maximum results at minimum 


170.000 cost by concentrating in— 
peng 138000 Che Courier-FZournal. 
zy THE LOuIsvILLE TIMES. 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
Represented Nationall? by THE 8. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 











Paying Commission Salesmen on 
Instalment Sales 


The Amount of Money Paid to Commission Salesmen Should Be in 
Relation to Kind of Sales Made 


SanITaRIUM Eguipment Company 
Battite Creek, Micx. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

As a regular subscriber to Printers’ 
Ink, may I request a favor at this 
time? 

The problem which we wish to settle 
is to establish a safe, practical system 
of paying field representatives a com- 
mission on goods which are sold on the 
deferred payment plan. Some salesmen 
contend that they should receive 75 or 
80 per cent of the commission due at 
the time the sale is made. Some manu- 
facturers contend that commissions are 
due and should be paid only when the 
manufacturer has received payment for 
the goods, and when the goods are sold 
on the deferred payment basis, his share 
of commission on the down payment 
should be forwarded and an additional 
share each month as the payments come 
in. Some manufacturers do not look 
with approval upon the payment of 
practically all the commission on de- 
ferred payments at the time the sale is 
made for the reason that it has a ten- 
dency to encourage salesmen to take 
the easiest way out and to sell on the 
easy payment plan when it would be 
more desirable’ to secure cash. 

Any information you could furnish 
us along this line, we would greatly 
appreciate. A stamped, addressed en- 
velope is used for your reply. 

Sanitarium Eguipment Company, 
H. M. Bascock, 
Manager, Sales & Service. 


= responsibility for passing 
upon the customer’s financial 
condition and the way he pays his 
bills is an important factor in the 
payment of commission to straight 
commission salesmen. Where in- 
stalment sales are handled by re- 
liable finance companies, and the 
finance company passes upon the 
customer’s risk, the retail salesman 
usually receives all, or all but 10 
per cent, of his commission when 
the order is accepted by the finance 
company. 

“The salesman receives all of 
the commission due him when we 
accept his order, and upon delivery 
of the car to the customer,” said a 
representative of the General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation: “How- 
ever, salesmen receive credit only 
upon the cash portion of a sale. 
If a sale involves a $1,000 car, with 
a used car turn-in at $300, com- 


mission is paid on $700 only.” 

In the automobile business, re- 
tail salesmen generally work for 
local distributors, not directly for 
the manufacturer. This is the 
case also with piano, phonograph 
and radio salesmen. The local 
dealer or distributor therefore has 
something to say about (1) how 
his salesmen should be compen- 
sated, and (2), if straight com- 
mission, how they are to receive it. 
Where a finance company assumes 
the credit risk, there is no reason 
why the salesman should not re- 
ceive the entire amount of the 
commission due him when his 
order is.accepted. There is sound 
reason for this, as local salesmen 
are generally investigated as to 
character before they are em- 


ployed, and during their working 
time they work in city territories 


under the distributor’s eye. How- 
ever, most retailers have house 
rules under which 10, 15 or 20 per 
cent of the salesman’s commission 
is held back, just as some. com- 
panies hold back a week’s salary 
of all employees and do not pay it 
to them until they leave. 

“Personally,” said the officer of 
a finance company operating in 
the music and furniture fields, “T 
do not think it is wise or fair to 
pay straight commission salesmen 
the full amount of the commission 
due them when an order is taken. 
In such a case they lose interest in 
the sale, which is not so g 
where service is involved. I favor 
compensation on the basis of a 
moderate drawing account. The 
salesman then gets something 
every week to help him defray his 
living expenses. Commissions due 
him may be credited to his account 
as deferred payment sales are 
liquidated. Under this plan an 
adjustment can be made  semi- 
annually or annually.” 

When straight commission sales- 
men are employed by a manufac- 
turer to work in the field far from 
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home office supervision, selling 
equipment of considerable value 
direct to consumers, there are two 
safeguards that most manufac- 
turers use, namely, they bond their 
salesmen and investigate each pur- 
chaser’s credit before accepting 
the salesman’s order. The cost of 
bonding, the cost of credit investi- 
gation, the cost of financing de- 
ferred payments (whether handled 
by the manufacturer or a finance 
company), as well as the cost of 
advertising, are factors in the ex- 
pense of selling. 

Whatever plan of paying straight 
commission salesmen is adopted, it 
should give the salesman all the 
commission he is entitled to for 
the work done. Obviously, there 
should be some incentive for him 
to collect as much cash as pos- 
sible, or to get as large a down 
payment as possible, or to take 
orders only from responsible buy- 
ers. If the salesman makes a 
clean-cut sale, collects 100 per cent 
of the amount of the order, he is 
then entitled to receive the full 
amount of his commission imme- 
diately. Such a transaction might 
be regarded as the ideal. Depar- 
tures from it could easily be listed 
as Proposition A, Proposition B, 
Proposition C, with diminishing 
percentages of commission for 
each kind of sale, the salesman 
receiving compensation in relation 
to the amount of work which he 
does. Experience should be the 
best guide in working out these 
propositions—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Start Kerr-McCarthy Adver- 

tising Service, Inc. 

The Kerr-McCarthy Advertising Ser- 
vice, Inc., has been incorporated to 
conduct an advertising business at New 
York. Officers of the new corporation 
are Ray McCarthy, president; George 
F. Kerr, vice-president, and Alfred R. 
Goldberg, secretary-treasurer. 


Paper Goods Account to 
Samuel C. Croot 


The Muller Paper Goods Company, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., has placed its 
advertising account with the Samuel 
C. Croot Company, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency. 
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New Accounts for Wood, Put- 
nam & Wood 


The Holland Tulip Bulb Farms and 
Revil Laboratories, Inc., manufacturer 
of a drink and food preparation, both 
of Boston, have placed their advertis- 
ing accounts with Wood, Putnam & 
Wood, Inc., advertising agency, of that 
city. The Holland Tulip Bulb Farms, 
starting in September, will advertise 
bulbs direct to homes, using Boston and 
other New England newspapers. The 
Revil Laboratories will also use Bos- 
ton and other New England newspapers 
in a campaign which will start imme- 
diately. 

The Wood, Putnam & Wood Com- 
pany has also been appointed to direct 
the advertising of Ginita cigars. dis- 
tributed through Chas. B. Perkins & 
Company, Boston. A campaign will be 
begun in September. 


Southern California Campaign 
on Vegetable Flour 


Southern California newspapers are 
being used in an advertising campaign 
being conducted by the Vegetable Prod- 
ucts Corporation, Los Angeles, which 
controls patents for the production of 
vegetable flour. Various companies 
have been licensed to manufacture and 
distribute products, such as cookies, ice 
cream and bread, made from this flour. 
This campaign is being directed by 
the Dan B. Miner Company, Los Ange- 
les advertising agency. 


“The Home Circle” Buys 
“Woman’s Home Review” 


The Home Circle Publishing Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky., publisher of The 
Home Circle, has purchased the Wo- 
man’s Home Review, New Orleans. The 
circulation of the Woman’s Home Re- 
view will be merged with that of The 
Home Circle. 


Now Knapp-Marcus, Inc. 


The name of Knapp-Bloch, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has become 
Knapp-Marcus, _ Inc., following the 
resignation of Irving A. Heyman and 
Merwin S. C. Bloch as: officers and 
directors of that company. 





Gillette Net Earnings Higher 


Net earnings of the Gillette Safety 
Razor Company, Boston, Mass., for the 
half year ended June 30, were $7,- 
575,451, after charges and taxes, against 
$6,871,232, for the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year. 


Appoints Weston Hill 
The Rob Roy Company, New York, 
manufacturer of Rob Roy shirts and 
blouses for boys, has placed its adver- 
tising account with Weston Hill, New 
York, advertising. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 
After Inflation— What ? 


Ae eC ARTY 


A list of commodities 


— —_ purchased and consumed by 

f the 26,293 banks in the 

Batter Thnes in Ragland United States reads like a 
oS ae buyers’ guide. The adver- 
Education in Thrift tiser is assured of 100 per 
weno arm cent coverage of this immedi- 
ate and ready-made market 


Mass Production and the Bank 
othame for general equipment, at 

the lowest rate per thousand 

pes readers in the bank field. 





HERE are 26,293 banks 

in the United States— 
capitalized at $3,365,046,873, 
deposits of $57, 089,657,059 
and with the total surplus 
and undivided profits of 
more than $4,878,139,898. 
That’s the market reached 
by The Burroughs Clearing 
House. 


Write today for sample copy and rate card 


(he Burroughs 


Clearing House 


Second Blvd. and Burroughs Ave., Detroit 
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How much of 


Boston is steadily growing in popula- 
tion—not merely the municipal area, but 
that rich territory immediately surround- 
ing the city proper and which, for all 
sales and advertising purposes must be re- 
garded as an integral part of Boston itself. 

Boston’s per capita wealth is unusually 
high. As a natural result Boston offers 
a rich and profitable market for sales de- 
velopment. How much of this desirable 
market your advertising covers depends 
on how much of Boston you have chosen 
to serve—knowingly, or otherwise. 

If your advertising is being carried by 
the Boston Herald-Traveler it is reach- 
ing the more desirable market in Boston. 
If you are not using the Herald-Traveler 
but do use one of the other three news- 
papers, your advertising is reaching an 
entirely different market, for Boston’s 
four major newspapers serve a divided 
population. This condition is clearly de- 
fined and each paper serves one or the 
other of the two groups. This separa- 
tion is not between rich and poor. It is 
the result of evolution—a slow process 
of division that has been going on for 
more than a century through differences 
in sentiment, tradition, heredity and 
environment. 

Boston offers the fourth greatest mar- 
ket in America to National Advertisers. 
Within a fifteen minutes’ ride from the 
center of the city are the homes of over 
two and a half million people. But this 
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Advertising representative: 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
914 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, III. 
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does your 


profitable market is a divided-one. No 
one newspaper can, or even tries, to 
cover more than one of the two popula- 
tion groups. 

The Boston Herald-Traveler carries, 
and has carried for six years, the greatest 
volume of National Advertising including 
all financial, publication and automobile 
advertising of any Boston Newspaper. 
This should convince anyone that the 
Herald-Traveler circulation is among 
that group most responsive to quality 
and brand advertising. Herald-Traveler 
readers pay the greater proportion of in- 
come taxes according to tax returns. And 
this is the group that the Herald-Traveler 
has deliberately elected to serve. 

The other three Boston newspapers 
differ from the Herald-Traveler in almost 
every respect. These three have a simi- 
larity of appeal. Typographically they 
are alike. Their policy of news emphasis 
is similar. Politically they are of the same 
conviction. Between them, they serve 
the other group. 

Your advertising then must be planned 
to do one of two things. To reach a part 
of Boston’s rich market—one of the two 
groups—or to cover the entire popula- 
tion. To cover it all, the Herald-Traveler 
is indispensable and must be used to in- 
fluence the more important division. One 
of the other three papers can be chosen 
to team up with the Herald-Traveler to 
reach most of the remainder. 


T ReALV.i Ss Gb ER 








For six years the Herald-Traveler has been 
first in National Advertising including all 
financial, automobile and publication ad- 
vertising arnong Boston papers. 
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Prospect List 





10-day 30-day 90-day 


Warren Company Hepple & Sons Anchor Mfg. Co. 
Dodd Brothers Jackson Corp, Canby & Canby 
Jas. Foster Chesterton R. R Utter 

A. Ball & Co. H. B. Ives 
Cunliffe, Ltd. 
P. C. Young 
Orcutt Sales Co 
Warner Eng. Co 
Hart & Cooper 
Holliday Corp orgé 
A & R. Company rule 


90-day prospect 


























“You know, sir, we should do something about all those 
prospects our salesmen say they are going to see again in 
three months or so. That’s a long time to wait between copy 
calls—90 days. A lot of things might happen because of i 
our neglect of 90-day prospects.” 
“What’s on your mind?” = 
“Just this. Evans -Winter-Hebb said something about ee 
the use of direct advertising in an advertisement on 


90-day prospects about a year ago. Why not ask them 
what they had in mind?” 


“Good idea!” 


EVANS -WINTER-HEBB Inc. Detroit 
820 Hancock Avenue West 
New York Office: 1950 Graybar Building 
The business of the Evans- -Winter- Hebb organization is the execution of direct advertising as a definite 
medium, for the prep and production of which it has within itself both capable personnel and 


complete facilities: Marketing Analysis - Plan - Copy - Design - Art - Engraving 
Letterpress and Offset Printing - Binding Mailing 











Copy Slants 


Il1I—Trade and Technical Copy 
By Robert Tinsman 


President, Federal Advertising Agency, Inc. 


{Eptrortat Note: This is the third 
of a — of agticles on “Copy,” by 
- r._ Tinsman. e first appeared in 

e July 12 issue on page 3; the second 

» page 99 of the July 19 issue. ] 


"T*RADE-PAPER copy is ad- 

i dressed to retailers to get them 
to buy or to push your goods. 

Technical copy is addressed to 
organizations as consumers, as a 
rule, most frequently to industries 
who buy for their own use, not for 
resale, and so this copy comes to 
be called “Industrial Advertising.” 

You see, therefore, trade and 
technical copy require quite sep- 
arate treatment. 

Personally, I like to see trade- 
paper copy short, crisp, terse, be- 
cause it’s addressed to busy mer- 
chants and generally has a lot of 
competing advertisements striving 
for their attention. 

When I used to edit trade-paper 
copy by the ream, I would use up 
several blue pencils a day “cutting 
it down.” 

Well I remember my first copy 
chief’s exhortation over my first 
timorously submitted piece of trade 
copy: “Boil it down, cut it out— 
get off the tail of that cart, no- 
body asked you to make a speech.” 

That fellow’s copy was a treat 
to read—it talked the merchant’s 
vernacular—always put itself on 
his side of the fence—said it quick 
and stopped. 

[ believe his equal never lived 
for trade-paper copy—it’s twenty 
years since Bill McCurdy wrote 
the “Silent Salesman” advertising 
for the Grand Rapids Show Case 
Company, and they talk about it 
yet. 

[he greatest trade-paper pub- 
lishing genius of his time coined 
the phrase “What to Buy and 
How to Sell It” and hung it up 
m the top of his editorial page as 
a motto—equally adaptable for edi- 
torial and advertising guidance. 

The small-town merchant isn’t 
interested in hearing you brag 
about the size of the plant, the ex- 
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tent of the business, or even the 
big list of magazines you are 
using. He wants to know what’s 
new in your line, how much he 
will make on it, what your ad- 


vertising will do for his store— 
the quicker the 


that’s all, and 
better. 

Simple isn’t it? But go through 
a big trade paper and see the fool- 
ish motions most advertisers still 
make trying to put such a simple 
message across. 

They try. to be so clever—or so 
eloquent—or so artistic. For sim- 
plicity of style and continuity of 
impression, Hart Shaffner & Marx 
trade-paper advertising is almost 
ideal. Personally I would prefer 
it specific, but I suppose there’s a 
good reason against it. 

The case of the technical adver- 
tiser is different—his appeal is 
often mechanical and _ scientific. 
Very often the reader is the ac- 
tual consumer of the goods adver- 
tised so we can take time to tell 
the whole story in full detail. In 
fact that is what the technical 
reader generally wants. 


BEARS FOR ACCURACY 


Remember, however, that these 
fellows are bears for accuracy. 
Any slight misstatement of fact 
will ruin the whole effect—any in- 
accurate drawing in even a minor 
detail is sure to get noticed and 
receive acrimonious criticism. 

If brevity is the soul of trade- 
paper copy—accuracy is its tech- 
nical affinity. 

The highest skill in a technical 
campaign is manifest where a gen- 
eral style carries through the 
various interested divisions, yet 
each has its own peculiar parlance 
requiring special treatment—all 
alike vet each different—truly a 
paradoxical requirement. 

A great American dye house 
sells its product to six different 
industries, each with its own re- 
quirements and vernacular. 

Before any copy was writter 
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the writer called on the dyers in 
each industry and got their vary- 
ing viewpoints. On one point they 
all met—it was not any particular 
dye or dyes, but the application 
in which they were all interested. 
That one word “application” re- 
curred again and again in all the 
reports. 

Consequently, a campaign was 
written with the theme in every 
advertisement—“What Will the 
Dyes Do?” It was answered with 
particular application to the trade 
addressed—covering the various 
points brought out. One general 
display obtained in all the series 
to give coherence and continuity. 
The result was very successful not 
only in its effect on the trade, but 
institutionally for the first time, 
while the salesmen found them- 
selves involuntary participants 
telling their customers specifically 
“What each dye would do.” 

Trade and technical copy must 
show a continuous and ° intimate 
contact with the thoughts of the 
reader. It is a good plan to have 
the advertiser keep a separate file 
for suggestions for trade copy. In 
it he should put excerpts from the 
daily correspondence, notes from 
the salesmen’s reports, conversa- 
tions with the visiting trade, clip- 
pings from the newspapers in the 
field—anything and everything 
likely to enliven the weekly grind 
of copy preparation. Try this and 
you will soon find your advertising 
is being read and appreciated as 
never before. It will begin to read 
real because it reflects actual con- 
ditions with timely suggestions. 

Thus trade copy will become a 
regular and interesting exchange 
of views instead of an arduous 
task; and you will be surprised 
how trade relations will look up. 
Just try it. 

* > . 

“Mail Order Copy” will be the 
subject of the fourth “Copy 
Slants” article by Mr. Tinsman. 


Refrigerator Account for 
Gardner Agency 


The Harry L. Hussmann Refrigerator 
Company, St. Louis, manufacturer of 
refrigerator display cases, has appointed 
the Gardner Advertising Company, of 
a to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 
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Doesn’t Know When Billy B. 
Van Is the Funniest 


Hancock Payne ADVERTISING 
ORGANIZATION 
New York, Jury 12, 1928. 


Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Billy B. Van’s article in the July 
issue of Printers’ Ink is most ce! 
tainly the product of the mind of a firs 
class comedian. I dont know which i 
funniest: his story of advertising agenc 
solicitation or his story of his inventio: 
of Pine Tree Soap. I can’t think « 
anything more ridiculous than a stage 
comedian fussing around on the kitche 
stove trying to make a cake of soap 
that smells like pine needles. Of course, 
he failed to produce what he hoped 
for. And then why did he go to “a 
professional chemist” when the countr 
is full of expert soap-makers who could 
make just what he wanted? 

If Billy B. Van has accepted the role 
of an “astonished listener” in his expe- 
rience with advertising, perhaps it is 
because he makes the same mistake in 
reference to advertising as he made in 
reference to the manufacture of soap. 

He either tried to produce his adver- 
tising himself, when he is a comedian, 
or he discourses on the subject of ad 
vertising with “nuts” who invade the 
stage in theaters where he is employed. 

If he really wants to get his soap 
made right, let him go to a soap-maker. 

he wants his advertising ideas 
created intelligently, let him go to an 
advertising man. 

I can give him the names of many 
advertising men who will sit down and 
discuss his advertising problem with 
him seriously, intelligently and_thor- 
oughly and who will, as a result of 
that discussion, eventually lay before 
him a plan of advertising and sales 
promotion which will be likely to in- 
crease his sales volume to his entire 
satisfaction. 

R. H. Buccery, 
Resident Partner 





Joins Criterion Advertising 
Company 

Charles E. Bogardus, formerly with 
the Street Railways Advertising Com- 
pany, New York, has joined the na- 
tional sales force of the Criterion Ad 
vertising Company, Inc., with head: 
quarters at New York. 





Now Maurice M. Mummert 
Advertising Agency 
The name of Stutzman & Mummert, 
Los Angeles advertising agency, ias 
been changed to the Maurice M. Mum 
mert Advertising Agency. 





Appoints Seattle Agency 


The Kenworthy Motor Truck (or- 
poration, Seattle, has appointed the 
WwW MacKay Company, Seattle ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. 
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Unprejudiced 
Judgment 


No man who is a slave to preju- 
dice is a safe counselor in the 
selection of media. An unbiased 
study of Farm Life from the 
front cover to the last page will 
establish the positive, construc- 
tive quality of its service to read- 
ers, and therefore to advertisers. 
The trade of the Farm Life group 
of more than a million farm 
families is an important consid- 
eration for your dealers and 
jobbers. It should have consid- 
eration now. 


T. W. LeQuatte 
Publisher 


Farm Life 


Spencer, Indiana 
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New York Herald Tribune 
“Shows” Phenomenal Results 


in AUBURN’S 
“Show Me Week” 





AUBURN SALES COMPANY, txc. 
New YorE, N. Y. 


Herald Tribune, New York City 


Gentlemen: 


The «SHOW ME WEEK” which we conducted 
from June l0th to !7th, inclusive, was a great success. 
During that week, we sold two hundred and fifty-eight 
AUBURN cars—practically three times the quota set, 


The openi: = age advertisement announcing 
the “SHOW ME peared exclusively in the 
Herald Tribune on Sunday, , ine 10th, and our dealers 
report an i plendid response to this 
announcement. 





Later in the week, some smaller copy was run in 
some of the other New York newspapers, but inasmuch 
as the Herald Tribune carried more than three times as 
much of the advertising as any other New York City 
newspaper, we feel that the Herald Tribune must be 
given the major of the credit for the phenomenal 
success of the AUBURN “SHOW ME WEEK.” 

- * 


Sincerely yours, 
(signed) A. B. GRIBBEN 
General Manager 


AUBURN SALES COMPANY, Inc. 











Sales of 258 Auburn automobiles— practi- 
cally three times the quota set! 

Such were the results of Auburn’s “Show Me 
Week” in New York City, results for which 
major credit is given to the Herald Tribune. 

For the Herald Tribune was the only New 
York newspaper carrying the opening full 
page announcement advertisement of the 
Auburn “Show Me Week.” 
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And carried a total during the week of more 
than three times as many lines of Auburn 
advertising as any other New York newspaper. 


Such remarkable results are a double tribute 
—a tribute to the ability of the Auburn auto- 
mobile to sell itself to 
“Show Me” drivers and 
a tribute to the Herald 
Tribune’s remarkable 
ability to bring to the SELL 
advertiser such a large a 
group of worth-while 
prospects. 





The Auburn experience 
of outstanding results 
from Herald Tribune ad- 
vertising is one of the many definite indications 
that the Herald Tribune reaches a most desira- 
ble audience—progressive, youthful-minded, 
discriminating readers with desires for better 
things and an above average buying power to 
enable them to satisfy their desires. 


th the 
Herald Tribune 














It is an indication also of the unusual con- 
fidence of Herald Tribune readers in their 
paper, and that their confidence extends be- 
yond the news columns to include the adver- 
tising it accepts for publication. 

The results of the Auburn “Show Me Week” 
is one of many advertising experiences 
proving the remarkable power of the Herald 
Tribune’s advertising columns. 


NEW YORK 


Aerald Tribune 
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$887.06 For Every 
Man, Woman and Child 


Savings deposits in the savings institutions of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, show a per capita savings of $887.06, mor: 
than three times the average of the country. 

During 1928 the owners of these savings will be paid mor 
than $7,000,000 interest. 

In addition to their large savings, the people of Worcester 
and the community have great sums invested in securities. 
When general business shows some recession Worcester'’s 
income from these sources is not affected. Because it 
manufactures so wide a variety of products, Worcester is 
not subject to the great fluctuations in business conditions 
that pertain in some cities. 

So whether business be good or just fair, the buying power 
of the 410,989 people in Worcester and its 18 mile sub 
urban territory is far above the average. 

In this rich and progressive territory 


The Telegram-Gazette 


is the favored newspaper in 93.5% of the city homes and 
in 73.8% of the suburban homes. 

Publishing constantly bettered newspapers, it has had a 
sustained and constant growth, over a period of years, in 
circulation, influence and advertising patronage. 

The people of the community are particularly responsive 
to advertising because, for so many years, so large a 
volume of it has been daily brought to their attention by 
their favorite newspaper, which, in the same columns which 
carry the advertiser's advertising, has in its own advertise- 
ments recommended the reading of advertising and pat- 
ronizing of advertisers. 

Worcester is a very profitable field for the advertiser. 
The Telegram-Gazette is an exceedingly profitable adver- 
tising medium. 


THE TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block, Inc., National Representative 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco 





Letters from Old Friends 


Printers’ INK Displays a Few of Its Fortieth Birthday Gifts 


AS we mentioned editorially in 
.\ our issue of July 12, Print- 
ers’ INK was forty years old on 
the fifteenth of this month. _ 

We mentioned the fact in a 
tribute to American manufacturers 
who, by their willingness to tell 
us frankly about their problems 
and how they have solved them, 
have made our growth possible. 

Many old friends of ours, a 
number of whom have been regular 
subscribers for a large number of 
years, were good enough to write 
us on the occasion of our birthday. 
Naturally we are proud to receive 
their letters so we are printing a 
few of the many tributes from old 
friends who have traveled along 
the road with us.—[Ed. PrInTERs’ 
INK. 

Tue Frostitta CoMPANY 
Eximira, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Permit us to extend our heartiest 
congratulations on the age and _ circu- 
lation Printers’ Inx has achieved. 
Neither the maturity representing age 
nor the circulation figures which are 
most impressive, are surprising in any 
degree to those of us who have come 
to regard it as probably at just about 
the head of the list of valuable trade 
publications that reach our offices. 

Trusting your progress and success 
will continue in greater measure during 
the next forty te 

. M. SHOEMAKER, 
President. 


R. J. Reynotps Tosacco Company 
Wiwston-Satem, N. C. 

litor of Printers’ InK: 

I congratulate you upon attaining an 
nniversary which marks so long a 
eriod of service to the advertisers of 
the country. 

Bowman Gray, 
President. 


Frank Presprey Company 

New York 
litor of Printers’ InK: 
It is with more than usual interest 
note that on July 15 Printers’ Ink 
elebrated its fortieth anniversary, for 
have been a devoted reader of this 
ublication since the first number was 
ublished. 
I believe it is entirely within the 
ounds of truth to say that Printers’ 
nK has been more responsible for the 
stablishment of advertising as one of 
1€ great motive powers of the business 


world than any other factor. Printers’ 
Inx has been consistently reliable and 
helpful, and I really do not see how 
anybody who is engaged in advertising, 
either directly or indirectly, can con- 
sider himself well informed unless he 
reads every issue. I have bound vol- 
umes of the publication in our office 
library from olume 1, No. 1, and 
we frequently have occasion to refer 
to them. 

Wishing you the fullest measure of 
continued success, I am, 

Frank Pressrey, 
President. 


Inp1AN ReFintnG Company, Inc. 
LAWRENCEVILLE, ILL. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


Whether you receive them all in 
writing or not, I feel sure you have 
the congratulations of men in many 
lines of activity who benefit from the 
contents of your valuable publication. 

My personal thought at this time is 
to offer you my congratulations on the 
Fortieth Anniversary of Printers’ Inx, 
and at the same time, my _ sincere 


wishes for its continued syccess. 
’ . F. Retry, 
Assistant Sales Manager. 


Jouns-MANVILLE CoRPORATION 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

As one of the very earliest subscrib- 
ers of Printers’ Inx, I want to send 
ew my hearty congratulations and 

t wishes for continued growth and 
prosperity. 

This long life and great increase in 
your circulation proves that there is a 
real n for a publication of this: kind. 
I know nothing of a similar character 
that copeenemes it, and I hope you will 
never let my a lapse. 

Tueopore F. MeERsELEs, 
President. 


Joun O. Powers Company 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
_If I hadn’t seen Printers’ Inx ever 
since I began to do the advertising for 
Rogers Peet and Company in 1891, 
wouldn’t believe that Printers’ Inx 
was so old—it keeps so young. 
Congratulations! 
J. O. Powers, 
President. 


ARBUCKLE BrorHers 
New Yorx 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
. My first reaction to your editorial 
in observation of your fortieth anni- 
versary was that you were probably 
unduly modest. Without appearing too 
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critical, you certainly could “have 
spread it on a little thicker.” 

I was much interested in your state- 
ment that “it used to be very diffi- 
cult to get manufacturers to talk 
frankly about how they solved their 
sales and advertising problems.” In 
my humble opinion this is still one of 
your big problems. 

I am_ intimately acquainted with 

and advertising managers 
manufacturers around the 
country and my observation is that 
they will talk quite freely to me on 
most intimate and interesting problems 
which they will not pass out for pub- 
lication. The professional man, like 
the doctor, engineer, and scientist gen- 
erally, is much freer in giving out 
information about his experiments, 
failures and successes than is the busi- 
ness man. 

There has been some change along 
these lines with greater education on 
the part of men in responsible positions, 
but it is pretty hard to change the at- 
titude of the so-called self-made man 
along these lines. 

Tuomas McMutten, 
Sales & Advg. Committee. 


many sales 
of large 


Chairman, 


NETTLETON COMPANY 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Printers’ Ink, in its forty years of 
usefulness to American industry has 
become an institution to which the 
younger generations particularly look 
for guidance and direction, in solving 
many of the problems confronting them. 

know of no better advice for the 
young business man of today than to 
form the habit of reading the columns 
of this paper regularly. In every is- 
sue there are invariably a number of 
articles from which a wealth of timely 
information can be reaped, and stored 
away for future reference. 

May Printers’ INK continue through- 
out the years to come to be the “ref- 
erence library’’ of current and success- 
ful methods of American commerce 
and industry. 


A. E. 


H. M. MEsseNGeR, 
Advertising Manager, 


Keviy-SprinGrieLp Tire CoMPANY 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
On _ your fortieth anniversary, 


I am 
dropping you this line in congratula- 
tion of the event. I hope that this is 
the beginning of forty years more of 
prosperous publishing experience. 
Maurice Switzer, 
Vice-President. 


Tue Daucny Company 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have known Printers’ INnx since its 
first issue. Jhen Mr. Rowell brought 
it out many people wondered if it 
would survive, but he saw far into the 
future and the great need of an up- 
lifting influence in the advertising busi- 
ness, and Printers’ InxK has been the 
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lead ‘ng factor in placing advertising o 
its present high plane. 

Out of chaos in which Printers’ In 
found the advertising business fort 
years ago, it has been very largely in 
strumental in bringing about order 
harmony and stability; and as tin 
goes on I have no doubt it will i: 
creasingly prosper and its influence for 
go°d continue to expand. 

Geo. E. Harris, 
President. 


Quaker Propucts Company, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Forty years — just 

would have thought it! 

have personally known PRINTER 
Ink for at least twenty-five years. I b 
lieve it was round about 1901 or may! 
1902 or 1903 that you issued a Eur: 
pean edition in London, England, an 
it was there that I became acquaint: 
with it. 

I recall the first advertisement of 
Thomas Russell, who announced him- 
self as advertising counsellor or con- 
sultant, an unheard of title up to the 
in the British market. 

I also recall the very forceful and 
original cony of Charles Higham (now 
Sir Charles) who had just then started 
to establish himself in one single roo 
as an ad:ertising agent and I believ 
I was one of his very first clients. 

Much water has gone down the 
Thames and the Hudson since the: 
and advertising has today become bot 
an art as well as a science for which, 
undoubtedly, that “modest” little vad: 
mecum, called Printers’ Ink, has to 
a very large extent been responsible 

The founder of Printers’ Ink « 
viously felt the urge that he had 
mission to fulfil. How ‘this missic 
has been fulfilled is demonstrated by 
the way in which Printers’ Inx ha 
become the faithful mentor of every 
body who has anything to do with ad 
vertising and merchandising. 

Printers’ INK certainly does full 
deserve its success and I wish to ad 
my little mite of congratulations ar 
best wishes for the future to the legio: 
that will undoubtedly be pouring int 
you on this momentous anniversary. 

C. W. NeuMerster, 
General Sales Manager. 
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Mr. Bowers Stores 
Fry & Hosson Co., OwNeRS AND 
OPERATORS 
Mempuis, TENN. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
_ Let me offer my sincere congratul 
tions on the Fortieth Birthday of pré 
ably the most interesting publication 
its kind or character in the world. _ 
have read with pleasure your edi 
torial and I _ honestly believe that 
Prrnters’ Ink has done more towa’ 
making competition co-operative to t 
extent of sponsoring frankness and can- 
dor than any other element in busines 
during the last ten years or perha: 
longer. It is the spirit of co-operation 
which is now becoming even more prac- 
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tical than ever, as witnessed by the 
irge consolidations of big business. 
have been a constant reader of 
PRINTERS INK for many years, and it 
as been my privilege to have con- 
ributed a number of articles which 


ou have been kind enough to publish. 

i can express my feelings and senti- 
1ents no 
yhrase, 
aw 


better than by the trite 
“May you live long and pros- 


J. M. Fry, 
President. 


ac Martin Apvertisinc Acency, Inc. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
TELEGRAM 
ditor of Printers’ Ink: 
Congratulations on your fortieth birth- 
lay. I see that I have bound volumes 
since the days when you were sweet 
sixteen. I wonder if I have really read 
them all. 
Mac Martin, 
President. 


Vick CHemicaL COMPANY 
Greenssporo, N. C. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


I would like to add my congratula- 
tions to those of your other numerous 
friends on the occasion of the fortieth 
anniversary of Printers’ INK. 

Your publication fills a real need in 
the sales and advertising field, and I 
have an idea that it will continue long 
after most of us have passed on. 

A. T. Preyer, 
Director of Sales. 


Tue Carter’s INK COMPANY 
Boston 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

There is no question but that Ameri- 
can merchandising today at home and 
ibroad is decidedly better and decidedly 
more effective because of the existence 
f the Printers’ Inx Publications. * 

Entirely apart from the wealth of 
information as to the best methods, 
policies and practices which it has 
gathered and disseminated, it has been 
1 real influence in curtailing marketing 
methods which, while not unethical, 
have been annoying. 

I can remember three separate cases 
of manufacturers who have ceased the 
obnoxious practice of sending goods 
which were not ordered (in hopes that 
the recipient would buy rather than 
go to the nuisance of returning them), 
and who have ceased immediately upon 
my writing that I was sure that if they 
consulted the Printers’ INK 
tions they would find 
tice was not one which met 
approval. 

Personally, I have made many good 
friends through Printers’ Inx. This 
has been due both to those who have 
been interested in articles that I have 
written and who have written and come 
to see me, and those whose articles 
I have read with keen interest and 


Publica- 
that the prac- 
with its 
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wished to know more of the authors 

and have written and gone to see them. 
Watter F. WyMaAn, 
General Sales Manager. 


Tue Trenton Porrertes Co. 
Trenton, N. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I congratulate you and your asso- 
ciates upon reaching the ripe age of 
forty years of usefulness such as 
Printers’ Ink has displayed in all these 
years. You have a good paper and it 
has served an admirable purpose and 
touches upon matters that are instruc- 
tive and not usually found in other 
publications. 

Joun A. CAMPBELL, 

President. 


Tue CLIMALENE COMPANY 
Canton, OnI0 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

A great many changes in advertising 
and merchandising methods have been 
chronicled by your magazine since 1888. 
A great many more will be chronicled 
in the years to come. 

et us extend our 
and best wishes for 
success. 


congratulations 
your continued 


G. H. Devste, 
Vice-President. 


Tue Pootey Company 
PHILADELPHIA 
Editur of Printers’ INK: 

Congratulations on the fortieth birth- 
day of Printers’ Inx. You have a 
wonderful publication and I always en- 
joy reading it. 

B. R. STAUFFER, 
Treasurer and Sales Manager. 
NaTIONAL Surety COMPANY 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In this changing world of ours there 
are few things which can retain a posi- 
tion of leadership and supremacy. To- 
day’s leaders, unless they keep more 
alert and up to date than the newest 
upstart, are likely to be distanced by 
tomorrow’s newest marvel. Nothing is 
unchanged. Even the dollar, the stand- 
ard of all business and finance, fluctu- 
ates in its relative value. 

But in the advertising and selling 
field, Printers’ Inx has established a 
standard of such golden value that its 
position has never even been challenged! 

Everywhere I go I find that the name 
of Printers’ InK always commands 
the respect of those who know, and to 
have maintained this position of undis- 
puted leadership for forty years is in- 
deed an achievement of which you may 


well be proud. 
W. L. Barnuart, 
Resident Vice-President. 


Samvuet Casor Inc. 
Boston 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Your fortieth anniversary editorial is 
very interesting to me because, as you 
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probably know, I have been a constant 
reader of Printers’ Ink since 1889, or 
the year after it was established. 

My own opinion is that it has been 
the most potent and useful organ of 
expression in the advertising field. 

Marcu G. Bennett, 
Treasurer. 


Tue Martin-Senour Company 


Curcaco, In. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

May I offer my heartiest congratula- 
tions to you and the editorial staff of 
this wonderful little paper on_ its 
fortieth anniversary. I can only say 
that Printers’ Inx has been, for, the 
last ten years, one of the most wel- 
come publications that has passed over 
my desk. There is always a great deal 
of food for thought in every issue and 
the editorial policy of both the Weekly 
and Monthly is highly commendable. 

With very best wishes for your con- 
tinued success, I am, 

F. WeckKeEL, 


Mgr. of Advg. and Sales Promotion. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Editor cf Printers’ INK: 

I expect I must have been among 
the first readers of Printers’ Ink. My 
first remembrance of it was in a coun- 
try newspaper office in the Eighties. 


I offer my congratulations. 
H, FRANKLIN, 
President. 


Puitirps-Jones CoRPORATION 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

It gives me pleasure to congratulate 
Printers’ Ink upon the occasion of its 
fortieth anniversary. 

A. S. PHILrps, 
President. 


S. A. Conover Company 
Boston 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I wish to add my congratulations 
on your fortieth birthday, with best 
wishes for your continued success in 
publishing Printers’ INK which is cer- 
tainly a substantial help to the advertis- 
ing and merchandising profession. 

Ss Conover, 
President. 


Tue WHEATENA CORPORATION 

WHeaTENAvitte, Rauway, N. J. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Forty years is a long time and we 
extend our hearty good wishes for your 
success for another forty. We are glad 
that you are still going strong and sin- 
cerely hope that 1968 will find your 
publication attended with even more 
success than it has had to date. 

Grorce G. GUERNSEY, 
Director of Sales. 
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Graysar Exvecrric Company, Inc. 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Allow me to convey my congratula- 
tions and sincere go wishes on the 
occasion of Printers’ Inx’s fortieth 
anniversary. I cannot make reference 
to having read your first number, as 
no doubt many of your subscribers 
will do, but at least I can lay claim 
to the designation ‘“‘Constant Reader.” 

The first forty years are the hardest 
and having come through this period 
in such splendid style we may expect 
to see Printers’ INK assume even a 
more commanding position in the field 
of sales and advertising. 

Hersert Metz, 
Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Manager. 


Tue ArMAND CoMPANY 
Des Mortnes, Iowa 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I do think that Printers’ Inx has 
always been a force operating for the 
best interests of all concerned. 

I congratulate you on your fortieth 
anniversary and hope you have already 
begun making plans for whooping it up 
on your fiftieth. 

Cart WEEKs, 
President. 


P. Centemer: & Company 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Congratulations! 

Forty years—two double Eagles—as 
one always termed a forty at the mines 
in California. 

Shooting both barrels—how you at 
times have made your eagles scream. 
More power to you so you may enjoy 
the fruits of your real honest effort. 

Witrarp M. SmitH, 
General Manager. 


4 Tue Fiorsnerm SHoze Company 
Cuicaco 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Printers’ Ink surely serves a very 
useful and necessary purpose, has done 
very much to help advertising as well 
as advertisers, and I always read its 
pages with considerable interest, always 
finding something which is of help to 


me. 
With best wishes, 
Mitton S. FiorsHerm, 


President. 


Rankin CoMPANY 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have long been a friend of Prinrt- 
ers’ Ink and I wish to congratulate 
John Irving Romer and his associates 
on the splendid success they have made 
of Printers’ Inx, and on its Fortieth 
Anniversary. 

I first became acquainted with Prinr- 
ers’ Ink about twenty-five years ago 
when I was private secretary to George 
A. McClellan, of the Indianapolis 


Wma. H. 
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CHARDPSTIORE 


Specialized Editions 
each having 
a definite 
advertising 


purpose 
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“Don! t Fire Until 
‘You See the 


Whites of Their 
Eyes” 





A Good Rule in Advertising 





Ow: of the first rules of successful advertisers is to insist 
upon seeing the whites of a profit sheet’s eyes, defore 
risking an important expenditure on an unproved adver- 
tising “idea.” 

To them, no advertising idea is either good or bad uNTIL 
it has proved itself out, via definite, CHECKED results. 
Which is as it should be. For “Find Out First and Then 
Spend” is the basis of all profitable advertising. 


And that means TESTED ADVERTISING; advertising tested, 
in an inexpensive way, before being published in a 
major way. 

It means advertising that eliminates guesses and con- 
jecture. That discounts individual preferences and preju- 
dices. That is rated solely by its ability, or lack of 
ability, to SELL goods. 

It refuses to accept ideas simply because they “look 
good.” Or to reject an advertisement just because some 
individual happens not to “like’’ it. 

It recognizes that some of the best “ideas” in conference 
often fail before the public. And that some of the less 
enthusiastically chosen often win great markets. And it 
functions on that basis. 
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Spending important sums without that sort of chart for 
guidance, is a short-cut to advertising failure; a danger- 
ous hazard at its best. 


Cold business logic demands that advertising be sested 
with the same measure of caution as accompanies the 
purchase of machinery, materials or equipment. 


With the price of white space what it is today, no adver- 
tiser can afford to choose advertising ideas blindfolded. 


There are ways of avoiding that hazard which all adver- 
tisers should know and practice. 


Following them is often a revelation in what to do and 
what nor to do. Hundreds of thousands of dollars thus 
are often saved. Thousands in profits, often gained. 


Discarding an advertising plan, before it has been 
TRIED, simply because one certain individual says “that 
won’t go,” is one of the things not to do. 


Adopting a plan in a large way, before it’s been tested 
with the BUYING PUBLIC as its judge, simply because it 
“looks good to everybody in our organization,” is another. 


Advertising goes to the pusic. Only the public can tell 
you what particular type of advertising is productive. 


Find out what the reading millions are going to do, defore 
you risk a large expenditure. 


BLACKETT-SAMPLE-HUMMERT, Inc. 
58 East Washington Street, Chicago 
250 Park Avenue, New York 
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MEMPHIS 





SHOWS SECOND LARGEST 
LINAGE GAIN IN 
38 CITIES! 


In May 1928, Memphis showed a linage 
gain of 188,517 lines, as compared to May, 
1927. This gain was exceeded by only 
one of the 38 largest cities in the country, 
according to Editor & Publisher for June 
23, 1928. 


Of the net gain of 188,517 lines, the Press- 
Scimitar alone gained 178,$20 lines—proof 
positive that the Press-Scimitar is the 
recognized selling force covering the rich 
Memphis trade market on which the eyes 
of manufacturers are now centered. 


It is further interesting to note that the 
Press-Scimitar’s gain of 178,920 lines was 
exceeded by only two other newspapers 
in this group. This is further 
proof of the superior sales ability of 
concentrated city and trade area circula- 
tion. In this concentrated area the Press- 
Scimitar has thousands more paid circula- 
tion than any other Memphis daily news- 
paper. Is it any wonder that advertisers 
regard the Press-Scimitar as the greatest 
selling force in this rich trade market. 


A TOTAL EVENING CIRCULATION GREATER THAN 
ANY OTHER IN THE RICH MID-SOUTH TERRITORY 


93,710 


As of the A. B. C. Publisher’s Statement of the average 
paid circulation for six months ending March 31, 1928. 


MEMPHIS PRESS-SCIMITAR 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Scripps-Howard Newspapers—Nationa) Advertising Department 
250 Park Ave., New York; 260 S. Broad 8t., Philadelphia: 
400 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; Detroit, Atlanta, San 
Prancisco, Los Angeles, Portland. Seattle, Dallas 
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Star. It was then my privilege to pre- 
pare copy and place the contract for 
twenty-six insertions on your front page 
for the Star League. I have read every 
issue since that time to my own great 
advantage. 

During the past six months, how- 
ever, I believe I have become even 
better acquainted with the influence 
Printers’ Ink has among advertisers. 
Our own advertising has been very ef- 
fective. I can trace four accounts that 
we have ~ gah up since January first, 
due direct our advertising in 
PRINTERS’ Ine. 

This morning I received a postcard 
from The ay Holland, dated July 
3, reading as follows: 

“As one of my friends is planning 
an advertising campaign in America for 
various Dutch products, I beg to refer 
to your page in Printers’ INK and 
shall be much obliged if you will let 
me have your advertising literature as 
mentioned.” : 

I shall be very glad to send you this 
postcard after I have answered it. 

| had the pleasure of being with your 
very able representatives Mr. Grimes 
and Mr. Haase at the Detroit adver- 
tising convention and you are to be 
congratulated on having such fine fel- 
lows to represent Printers’ Ink. 

Witti1am H. RAnkIN, 
President. 


FRANKLIN P. SHumMway COMPANY 
Boston 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Most hearty congratulations to you all 
on your fortieth birthday. 

I think I am one of the very few 
living advertising agents whom Mr. 
Rowell consulted before publishing 
Printers’ INK. 

It’s a fine monument to one of the 
most genial and enterprising men our 
business has ever produced, and a very 
great credit to all you men who have 
succeeded so splendidly in carrying out 
its originator’s purposes. 

More success to you 
years, 


in the future 


FraNkiin P, SHuMway, 
President. 


Sanka Corree CoRPORATION 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I wish to congratulate you upon the 
success you have reached during this 
period. Among the various trade papers 
which reach my desk regularly, Print- 
ers’ InK is the one paper that I am 
looking forward to most, and I sin- 
cerely wish that the next forty years 
will be just as for your 
publications. 


successful 


C. Henry Tiersen, 
Vice-President. 


Browninc Arms COMPANY 

DEN, UTAH 
w of Printers’ INK: 
e have just read your anniversary 
rial. Permit us to most earnestly 
liment Printers’ Ink on the prog- 
it has made to date, and we trust 
growth may continue and its ad- 
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vantages be available to us for many 
years to come. Doubtless your publica- 
tion occupies a position never before 
obtained in this field and the service it 
has rendered to the advertising fraterni- 
ties and, indirectly, merchan ising and 
manufacturing in general, is far reach- 
ing. We consistently read your pub- 
lication and. consider it good business 
to do so, 
J. E. Russet, 
Advertising Manager. 


Witson BrorHers 
CHICAGO 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In connection with your fortieth an- 
niversary, might I at this time express 
congratulation and sincere appreciation 
of your publication, and express the 
hope that the future may give you an 
opportunity of even greater service, and 
be rewarded with greater profits even 
than the past. 

M. SKINNER, 
Vice-President and General Manager. 


West Coast LuMBERMEN’s ASSOCIATION 
Loncview, Was. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The growth of Printers’ InK has 
been a noteworthy achievement and I 
wish to congratulate those who founded 
that publication and those who have 
been instrumental in carrying on the 
work during all the years since its in- 
ception and the things that have been 


accomplished. 
J. D. Tennant, 
President. 


CALIFORNIA PacKinG CORPORATION 
San FRANCISCO 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
wish to congratulate you and the 
Printers’ INK ublications on reach- 
ing the fortieth anniversary, and on the 
growth of Printers’ Ink, and its value 
to its subscribers. 
R. I. Benttey, 
President. 


Tue Lonc-Bett Lumser Company 
Kansas ‘City, Mo. 


Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Hearty congratulations to Printers’ 
INK upon its fortieth anniversary! Cer- 
tainly it began when modern advertis- 
ing was. young or perhaps not yet born, 
depending upon how one interprets the 
word “modern.” 

The virility and success of Printers’ 
Ink is the best evidence of how it is 
“accepted.” Again, congratulations! 

Paut E. Kenpatt, 
Advertising Manager. 


Hartrorp Fire Insurance ComPaNy 
Hartrorp, Conn. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I read your anniversary editorial 
with more than passing interest because 
just before reading it I had approved 
a proof of an editorial for the ‘“Hart- 
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ford Agent” telling our good readers 
that the volume they had in their hands 
was the first number of Volume 20. 
Twenty years as compared to forty 
is as fifty to 100, but I think we have 
both of us seen a lot of things happen 
in the last twenty years and you may 
be assured that I now have the Print- 
ers’ Inx habit so badly in my system 
that I expect to read it regularly as 
long as I remain on top of this earth. 
. W. LonGnecker, 
Advertising Manager. 


Sutitivan & ComMPaANy 
New Yor« 


Editor of Printers’ InK: 

am proud indeed to celebrate’ my 
birthday on the same week with PRint- 
ers’ INK, although I am _ forty-seven 
and Printers’ INK is only forty. 

I should say that Printers’ Inx and 
the writer have been companions for 
about twenty-six years of those forty- 
seven, possibly a little longer than that, 
and it is still the one publication of all 
publications that I would hate most to 
try and get along without—as_ time 
goes on it grows better and better. 

Sturces Dorrance, 
President. 


DorraNce, 


Passt CoRPORATION 
MILWAUKEE 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

For something like fifteen or twenty 
years, your splendid publication has 
been making its weekly appearance in 
my office and home. It has been a 
source of much pleasure, as well as 
helpful information. 

Please accept my heartiest congratula- 
tions upon this, your fortieth birthday. 

W. R. Patterson, 


Manager, Cheese Division. 


Spatpinc & Bros. 
New York 

Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Heartiest congratulations on your for- 
tieth birthday. I can beat that however, 
because on January 1, I will have been 
just forty-four years with A. G. Spald- 


ing & Bros. 
J. W. Curtis, 
President. 


A. G. 


Kouter Co. 
Kouter, WIs. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I want to add my congratulations to 
the many I know you will have re- 
ceived. Printers’ INK is not only an 
invaluable publication to all who are 
interested in the problems of sales and 
advertising, but is a friendly publica- 
tion as well and always is a welcome 


visitor. 
L. L. Sirs, 
Director of Advertising. 


Suerman & Leparr, Inc. 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
Allow me to congratulate Printers’ 
Ink on being forty years young. Or, 
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rather let me congratulate the advertis- 
ing profession that for forty years it 
has been so wonderfully served by 
publication that has made an _unpar- 
alleled record in maintaining the highest 
standards and has made unusual co: 
tributions to the improvement and d 
velopment of the advertising professic 
and to business progress generally. 
Harotp A. Lesarr, 
Treasurer. 


Montauk Patnt Mrc. Co. 
Brooxiyn, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


Last week I didn’t get a chance to 
peruse my copy of George P. Rowell’s 
“Little Schoolmaster” and consequently 
I didn’t know of the fortieth birthday 
celebration until I glanced at the cur 
rent edition last night and noticed the 
many congratulatory letters. I want to 
add mine. 

Of course, I have long known that 
Printers’ INK was started in 1888 but 
I had lost track of the time of the year 
Perhaps I’m to be excused because I 
have been a steady subscriber for thirty 
of the forty years and perhaps familia: 
ity breeds neglect. 

Wouldn’t George P. Rowell be sur- 
prised to see how changed his little 
magazine is at the end of forty years, 
although the unique “pocket-size” is 
retained and has been adopted by so 
many publications? 

He would also be pleased to know 
that, in spite of the wonderful changes 
that have taken place in advertising 
during those four decades, Printers’ 
InK stands firmly on the splendid foun- 
dation that he planned and builded. 

Today Printers’ [nx is far more 
than “A Journal for Advertisers.” It 
is a veritable encyclopedia of all things 
relating to advertising, merchandising, 
distribution—to business in its broadest 
sense. It is up-to-the-minute and pos 
sesses a vision that is often months or 
years ahead of the minute. It is 
virile, progressive, instructive, enter- 
taining and _ stimulating. Long live 
Printers’ Ink! 

Frank E. Cornett, 
Secretary and Treasurer 


Scott & BowNe 
Bioomrietp, N. J. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Congratulations to Printers’ Ink, 
the “dean” of advertising trade_papers, 
upon its fortieth anniversary. May it, 
and those who are responsible for its 
continued progress, live long and 
prosper! 
_ , Ipa_Crarkr, 
Advertising Department 


Frank Pressrey Co, 
New Yorx 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I read with a great deal of interest 
the editorial commemorating the forticth 
anniversary of Printers’ Ink. 
_It is an anniversary well 
little sober reflection. 


worth a 
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1e change in the attitude of the 
utives of most businesses during the 
few years is (as the editorial 
ts out) significant of a new day 
t of co-operation among the manu- 
urers of the country. But it is, as 
a tribute to the part played by 
NTERS’ INK. 


\Ve, of this organization, wish you 


more anniversaries of usefulness 
\merican commerce and industry. 
J. H. Donanve, 

Vice-President and General Manager. 


“Datty Locat News” 

West Cuester, Pa. 
w of Printers’ INK: , 
We understand Printers’ INK is 
celebrating its fortieth anniversary and 
t to be among the hundreds of 
nds who are extending congratula- 


We want to thank you for the pages 
from Printers’ InK calling attention 
to special articles sent us from time 
to time. We make good use of them 
and especially appreciate the article 

Government Censorship of Adver- 
ing” received a few days ago. 

May we have a copy of Printers’ 

Model Statute? 
L. H. SHrexps, 
Business Manager. 


Tue CHartes ADVERTISING SERVICE 
New Yor«k 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Permit us to congratulate you on 

fortieth anniversary. 

I do not know just when I became 
1 reader of Printers’ Inx, but I am 
sure it was not very long. after July 
15, 1888, for early in 1890 I placed 
an advertisement in this publication. 

With our sincerest wishes for your 
continued success and advancement, 

H. CHARLES, 
President. 


\pvance-RuMELY THRESHER CoMPANY, 


NC. 
La Porte, Inp. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
Your anniversary editorial gave us 
quite a kick. We have read your pub- 
lications with keen interest for many 
years and we wish them many more an- 
niversaries, 
. J. Wetpon, 
Advertising Manager. 


Tue Rearpon Company 

Sr. Louis 

itor of Printers’ Ink: 
ty years is a long, long time and 
’s hoping that the next forty will 
vy the same improvement in Print- 

InK that the past forty have. 
J. A. Rearpon, 

Secretary. 


Tue R. T. Frencu 

Rocnester, N. 
tor of Printers’ INK: 
ongratulations on the celebration of 
fortieth birthday of Printers’ Inx. 
our editorial appearing in your July 


CoMPANY 
Y 
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12 issue not only prompted these few 
words of congratulation, but caused the 
writer to reflect just a bit. I have 
been trying to recall when I first be- 
came acquainted with Printers’ INK. 
It must be all of thirty-five years ago, 
when as a small boy, I admired a big 
brother who was a printer and also 
admired the trade publications he read, 
— among them, of course, PRINTERS’ 

NK. 

Time does fly, and accompanying it 
are many pleasant memories of asso- 
ciation that become dearer and more 
valuable as the older they grow. 

Here’s wishing Printers’ INK an- 
other forty years of healthful prosper- 
ity and success. 

W. L. Concett, 


Sales Promotion Manager. 


R. H. Macy Company, Inc. 
New Yorxk 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


Permit me to extend my congratula- 
tions on the fortieth anniversary of 
your publication. Although I cannot al- 
ways agree with Printers’ INK, it has 
made important contributions toward 
the promotion of better merchandising 
and advertising and I hope that this 
good work may continue. 

Percy S. Straus, 
Vice-President. 


Stanparp Ort Company 
(InpIaANa) 
Curcaco 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I am certain that during that part 
of the forty years which I have been 
privileged to know Printers’ INK that 
it has been a tremendous success. 

May I offer my congratulations? 

N. H. Reep, 
Advertising Manager. 


FeperaL Apvertisinc Acency, Inc. 


New York 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


Congratulations on your fortieth 
birthday—may you have many, many 
mere to enjoy the good wishes of your 
countless friends the world over! 

Printers’ Ink is the experience book 
of advertising. 

And there has never been a time 
when it was necessary to speak a word 
for the right, that Printers’ Inx’s 
voice has not been heard. 

No wonder your friends are your 
readers, your advertisers, and your con- 
tibutors. 

Ropert TINSMAN, 
President. 


Frank M. Comrie Company 
Cuicaco 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I wish to assure you of my best 
wishes for the continued success of 
Printers’ Ink and hope that it will 
live to celebrate its centennial. 

Printers’ Ink has rendered a very 
great service both to advertising, and 
American commerce. It has been a 
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vital, constructive force, that has raised 
the standard of advertising, and I feel 
sure that it will do a greater work 
in the years to come. 
Frank M. Comrie, 
President. 


Tue Wyominc SHovet Works 
Wyomine, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I certainly think you should be es- 
pecially proud and you are deserving 
of sincere congratulations on your 
fortieth birthday. 

From consideration of the position 
that your journal occupies today in its 
ficld—which it had to make for itself— 
these forty years have certainly been 
well spent. 

May there be another forty and just 


as successful. 
H, T. Porter, 
Vice-President. 


Tue Ricuarp A. Forey ADVERTISING 
Acency, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

To have published 2,080 editions of 
Printers’ Ink and still reflect vitality, 
freshness and fact-interest is, indeed, 
a wonderful achievement. 

Whether they write to you or not, 
I am confident that every subscriber to 
Printers’ Ink—and every reader—is 
voicing hearty congratulations and good 
luck to your indispensable guide to 
advertising. 

Cuartes H. Eyies, 
President. 


F. J. Ross Company, Inc. 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In any group of the few major con- 
structive influences from which adver- 
tising has benefited, Printers’ [nx 
must be included. When you have 
rounded out your second forty years 
it will give me great pleasure indeed 
to repeat what I have just said. 

F. J. Ross, 
President. 


A. Stein & Company 
Cuicaco 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
So Printers’ Inx is 
young! 
Accept our congratulations and best 
wiches for your further success. 
J..M. Kraus, 
Advertising Manager. 


forty years 


Heywoop-WaKEFIELD CoMPANY 
Boston 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Please accept my congratulations on 
the fact that RINTERS’ InK has 
achieved a fortieth anniversary. 

I have been a reader of the journal 
for many years, since years ago I was 
in the newspaper business and have 
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been interested to note its steady prog- 
ress. I wish you many future years 
of prosperity. 
Levitt GREENWOOD, 
Presiden 


Tue SHERMAN CORPORATION 
Boston 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Mr. Sherman has asked me to ext 
his most cordial good wishes 
Printers’ Ink on its fortieth anniy 
sary. 

I am glad to add my own felic 
tions to Mr. Sherman’s. If you c 
tinue to grow in constructive influe: 
during the next forty years as you h 
grown in the first forty, American busi- 
ness will have reason to congratu 
itself as well as yourselves. 

Grorce L. Moore, 
Assistant to the Presiden 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
MeERIpEN, Conn. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We congratulate Printers’ Inxk on 
having attained a position in the adver- 
tising world which is second to none, 
and this has been done in an entirely 
new field tilled by you and for which 
you are entitled and you doubtless have 
obtained a fine crop. 

May the next forty years be as suc 
cessful as have been the last forty 
years, is the best wish we can make 
you. 

Georce H. Witcox, 
President 


Exine’s, Inc. 
MILWAUKEE 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I read every word of your anniver- 
sary editorial twice. It’s a darn good 
editorial, and Printers’ INK is a darn 
good publication—one of the very best, 
in my opinion, in its field. 

Here is hoping that Printers’ Inx 
will have forty times forty more birth 
days, and that it will play as prominent 
a part in the development of construc- 
tive business thought and progress in 
the years ahead of it as it did in the 
years behind it. 

Printers’ InK is a real friend to 
thoughtful executives whose minds 
haven’t stopped growing, and I hope 
the little seed planted forty years ago 
that grew from a tiny sapling into a 
great forest will continue to grow from 
a great forest—into a universe. 

H. A. Donarr, 
Correspondence Supervisor 


JEeweL TEA Co., Inc. 
HICAGO 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
appreciate enrollment among the 
friends of Printers’ Ink. May I add 
my congratulations to those of the host 
of your other friends and hope that the 
influence of Printers’ Ink in the next 
forty years may be as sound and pro- 
ductive as in the first forty. 
M. H. Kaaxze, 


President. 
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Why Do 
Successful Manufacturers of Building Products 
Consider the Architect So Important? 


Because the architect is trustee for the owner. 


Because the architect trades only on his repu- 
tation and therefore is the staunch defender of 
quality and service. 


Because the architect is retained by the owner 
as his expert—and when any owner pays for 
expert advice he generally takes it. 


Because the architect creates the design of the 
building and selects those products which will 
carry out the design appropriately and effec- 
tively. The architect is the deciding factor as 
to whether the building will be built of brick, 
stone, concrete, wood, or what not, and then 
he decides on the particular make of product 
to be used. 

Because the architect also decides the structural 
plan and equipment of the building. His is the 
choice whether steel, wrought iron, or brass pipe 
will be used, and his is the choice of make. 


Because the architect starts the sale—and gen- 
erally finishes it. 
In reaching the architect who is so important 


to the manufacturer, isn’t it sensible to use the 
magazine of proven importance to the architect? 


The importance of The Architectural Forum 
has consistently brought to it the largest 
volume of advertising in its field. 

The new Architectural Forum is making 
advertising more of an exact science. 
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This Wholesaler Invited Dealer 
Criticism 


A Questionnaire Was Sent to Its Customers and the Answers Were Used 
to Strengthen Relations Between the Company and Its Dealers 


By Charles G. Muller 


ITH all the criticism that 

has been piling up on the 
wholesaler during the last few 
years, it takes a brave jobber in- 
deed to add to the already great 
critical load by inviting his deal- 
ers to tell him what they think of 
his merchandise and his service. 
Yet the Masback Hardware Com- 
pany, of New York, very recently 
did ask 3,000 of its customers to 
find faults, with many results, one 
of the outstanding of which is that 
this wholesaler in a single month 
gained closer and more personal 
contact with 500 of its dealers. 

According to President E. R. 
Masback, it’ has been the custom 
over a long period of years for 
his company to send to its trade 
some sort of message with every 
monthly statement. This message 
ordinarily seeks to tell an institu- 
tional story or to impress the cus- 
tomer with a particular phase of 
the company’s service. A few 
months ago, says Mr. Masback, it 
was thought to be time that the 
dealers have a word—after read- 
ing the company’s written words 
for so many years. Moreover, it 
was suggested that the dealers’ op- 
portunity to speak from this side 
of the relationship might be turned 
into channels which would benefit 
both the retailer and the jobber. 

On May 1, then, instead of the 
usual printed message, there went 
with each of 3,000 statements to re- 
tailers in the metropolitan and a 
few outside districts, the follow- 
ing: questionnaire : 

It is very difficult in an organization 
to discover our own faults. Frequently 
friendly customers tell us of our weak- 
nesses. Will you check this list care- 
fully and return it at your convenience ? 


1. Are your dealings generally with 
Masback Hardware Company _§satis- 
factory? 

2. Does our salesman call upon you 
often enough? 

3. Do our 


promptly? 


deliveries reach you 
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4. Are our chauffeurs courteous? 

5. Are our stocks complete to mee 
your needs? 

6. Are your telephone calls taken 
care of adequately? 

Do you receive courteous letter 
from our firm? 

8. Does our store service please you 
when you have occasion to use it? 

9. Does our salesman intelligent! 
discuss your problems and assist you 
10. Do you find our prices right? 
11. Do you give the Masback Hard 
ware Company as much business as you 

would like to? 

12. How can we sell you 
goods? 

Will you kindly return this question 
naire in the enclosed return envelope, 
knowing that any information will be 
held strictly confidential. Use other sid: 
for additional comments. 


more 


“It might appear from these 
questions,” explains Mr. Masback, 
“that we were just looking for 
trouble for the sake of trouble. 
But actually we were working on 
the principle that complainers sel- 
dom complain to a large company 
—doing their fault-finding to 
everybody else—and that if we 
could give such complainers an 
easy opportunity to unburden 
themselves we could win them over 
to our point of view or remedy 
conditions that needed remedying. 
We also felt that a questionnaire 
such as this would be an opening 
wedge which, by starting cor- 
respondence between the dealer 
and myself as president of the 
company, would lead to intimate 
contact that would prove profitable 
to both of us. 

“Many of the questions raised 
points which we knew would not 
be. criticized to any great degree 
For example, when we asked if ou: 
salesmen called often enough, w: 
knew that the regular three time 
a week routing was sufficient, and 
we asked the question partly as ai 
indirect way of impressing on th: 
dealer how fully our men did serv: 
him. When we asked if telephone 
calls were taken care of ade 
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quately, we also knew that a re- 
cent addition to the switchboard 
staff did meet all requirements. 
But we put in such questions as 
these in order fully to cover all 
angles of our dealings with our 
trade. 

“Returns were far above what 
we expected, for 500 questionnaires 
came back to us very soon after 
they went out.” 

Many companies have from time 
to time, in various ways, invited 
customers to express opinions on 
merchandise and service. But too 
often the follow-up on these criti- 
cisms has been inadequate, with 
the result that the customer has 
felt the time spent in writing to 
be wasted. The method used by 
this jobbing company in checking 
up on all replies to its questions 
and in continuing correspondence 
until each point has been mutually 
cleared is, therefore, of particular 
interest to any jobber or manu- 
facturer selling to dealers. For 
here is a rare instance in which a 
company, having invited people to 
find fault, has attempted to clear 


up those faults and to go the limit 
in explaining conditions thoroughly 
to the fault-finders. 

“The first step to show our sin- 
cere desire to clear up all moot 


points,” says Mr. Masback, “was 
to enclose an envelope addressed 
to me personally. The dealer had 
only to answer the question with 
a yes, no or a short comment, put 
the two-page leaflet in the ad- 
dressed envelope that went with it 
and mail the envelope. Once on 
my desk, the dealer’s criticisms 
were immediately acknowledged in 
a short note to the effect that we 
appreciated his returning the ques- 
tionnaire, that we would take 
pleasure in writing to him fully 
about it in the very near future, 
and that we thanked him for his 
-0-operation. 

“The next step was to go 
through the customer’s sales rec- 
ords and to talk with the credit 
department about the dealer’s ac- 
count. This gave us a background 
for answering specific complaints 
as they related to the individual 
dealer. In addition, H. E. Mas- 
back, vice-president and sales man- 
ager, had visited personally 60 to 
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70 per cent. of .all our customers 
and had an intimate insight into 
conditions involved in many of the 
answers to our questions. 

“Against such a background, we 
set about clearing up all points 
raised by all those who answered 
our questions. In some cases this 
was done by personal contact, the 
dealers coming to our office. In 
others, the salesman in the terri- 
tory took the job on_ himself. 
Telephone calls cleared up a few 
cases. But the majority were han- 
dled by mail, with subsequent calls 
by salesmen.” 

In taking care of what amounted 
to a large correspondence, it was 
found that certain questions were 
best answered in exactly the same 
words each time. That is, a stand- 
ard explanation most fully covered 
many points. Therefore, there 
was no need to individualize every 
answer in every letter. But each 
answering letter was individualized 
in that Vice-President H. E. Mas- 
back dictated a personal letter 
which might include several of the 
standard paragraphs. The plan is 
best illustrated by quoting an ac- 
tual letter: 


With further reference to our ques- 
tionnaire sent you recently and also in 
regard to the letter Mr. E. R. Masback 
wrote you stating that you would hear 
from us again, we are going to take up 
with you through this letter some of 
the questions that you answered. 

Question No. 4—Are our chauffeurs 
courteous? 

Your answer—No. 

We appreciate this frankness on your 
part and we are going to use this as a 
basis to discuss with our chauffeurs the 
importance of being courteous to our 
customers, in no way bringing up your 
name, of course. We thank you for 
this suggestion. 

Question No. 5—Are our stocks com- 
plete to meet your needs? 

Your answer—No. 

Our stock is by far the most com- 
plete hardware stock of any jobber in 
the East. We realize that there are 
many lines that you might carry which 
we do not sell. For example: Lines 
that are sold direct from the manufac- 
turer to the dealer and possibly one 
hundred other items that we cannot buy 
and sell advantageously and which we 
do not carry. We feel, however, that 
in comparing our stock and the as- 
sortment we carry with any other job- 
ber in this section of the country 
will find we compare very favorably, 
and we are doing our best to improve 
our stock at all times. We have not 
finished making an analysis of the new 
items that we have added in the last 
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How do the 
affed 


Chain stores are increasing both 

in power and number. Of that 

fact there is evidence undispv- 
table. Each month sees new sales records 
established by the big ones. 


It seems only a question of time till 
Sears, Ward, A & P, Piggly, Woolworth, 
Penney, etc., will each have a well-located, 
prosperous store in every important trad- 
ing center in our forty-eight states. 

Already many of these concerns, having 
established themselves in the metropolitan 
areas, are moving out into the “country” 
—into towns of five thousand, three thov- 
sand, two thousand, and even less. 


There are instances of enterprising towns 
petitioning the big chains to come in. 
They want them! 


HENRI, HURS 
cADVERTISING 
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national advertisers ? 


When and where will it stop? 


Are the chains friendly or otherwise to 
nationally advertised brands? 


Do they plan eventually to sell only 
their own brands? 


To what extent are they exterminating 
the independent dealer? 


What manufacturing industries should 
be most concerned by chain-store growth? 


What industries will probably be least 
affected by the chains? 


Should chain-store expansion materially 
fect the plan of the national advertiser? 
If so, in what way? 


Some of these questions are momen- 
tous; none of them can wisely be ignored. 


7’ MCDONALD 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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two or three years, but to make a guess 
at it we have added more than two 
thousand. items and lines, which will 
give you some idea of what we are 
trying to do to carry a complete stock 
for our dealers. 

If you will let us know what lines 
you are particularly interested in that 
we do not carry, we shall be more than 
glad to go over this matter and pos- 
sibly find many lines which we can sell 
that you suggest. 

Question No. 6—Do you find our 
prices right? 

Your answer—In most cases not. 

This is a very interesting question 
and answer, Mr. & and we will answer 
it in this way. In order for a firm to 
progress, the merchandise which the 
firm sells must first be of the best 
quality, and second, the price must be 
right. We can only refer to the prog- 
ress we have made within the last 
eight years. Going through two very 
dull and bad business periods, we have 
increased our business on) than four 
hundred per cent (400%) in eight 
years. You must admit that this could 
not be done if our prices were not 
generally correct. Naturally it is im- 
possible for our firm to be absolutely 
right on every price. No doubt, you 
in your business have occasion to have 
customers come in and state that they 
can buy goods at a lower price else- 
where, and that is the meaning of com 
petition. We try, however, to be nearly 
correct as possible on every item that 
we sell. 

We shall be very glad, indeed to 
have you inform us of the items which 
you would like to buy from us. If you 
do not find our prices right, we believe 
that after looking over this list we can 
work with you. 

Question No. 
you more goods? 

Your answer—By carrying all the 
items in your catalog actually in stock 
at all times; by establishing lower 
prices without sacrificing quality. 

We feel very badly about this state- 
ment for the reason that we are one 
of the few jobbers in the United States 
who carry in stock every item listed in 
their catalog at all times. There are 
times when we may be out of stock on 
certain goods, but on the whole we are 
making every effort, no matter what 
season of the year, to carry stock of 
every item listed in our catalog. 

We surely appreciate the interest you 
have shown in your answers to our 
questions and we trust that we have 
somewhat enlightened you. 

The writer will be pleased to have 
you stop in to see him when you are 
downtown, when we can go over these 
matters personally. 

If you will communicate further on 
some of the things we have discussed, 
we shall be thankful to you. 


12—How can we sell 


In some instances there were 
points which only a personal study 
of conditions could adjust. The 
following letter shows how such 
special cases were handled: 
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Relative to question number three, “De 
our deliveries reach you promptly ?” 
you stated, “Sometimes.” As far as 
we can find out, we ship your orders 
the same day or ‘the following day after 
they are received. You should get them 
at least within three or four days after 
the order is given to Mr. A. 

Unfortunately, at the present time, 
we are unable to extend our delivery 
to your town, but we certainly are 
going to look into the situation and 
see if sometime in the near future it 
cannot be extended. 

We realize that the motor express is 
not as prompt as our delivery would be. 

In answer to question number eleven, 
“Do you give the Masback Hardware 
Company as much business as you 
would like to?’ you stated, ‘“‘Yes, too 
much.” We hope that this is just a 
joke, Mr. Smith, and we feel that it is, 
as | know both Mr. Smith, Sr., and 
Mr. Smith, Jr., and know how you feel 
toward the Masback Hardware Com- 
pany, which is indicated by the sub- 
stantial increase in your business the 
last few years. 

This letter, within four days, 
brought back a three-page elabo- 
ration of the conditions under dis- 
cussion; a letter which showed 
that the dealer fully appreciated 
what the company was doing and 
the limitations under which it 
worked. What quickly resulted 
was not only a sympathetic dealer 
appreciation of the company’s ef- 
forts but also a new delivery 
schedule to meet the dealer’s highly 
specialized needs. 

“Every salesman received a copy 
of each reply to the dealer in his 
area, just as he does of most regu- 
lar correspondence which passes 
between retailer and main office,” 
explains Mr. Masback, “and our 
men’s reaction to this handling of 
the questionnaire was very favor- 
able, because in many cases the 
dealer had given to the company 
opinions or disclosed prejudices 
which he never had revealed to 
the salesman. The result was that, 
instead of continuing to work in 
the dark on hard prospects, our 
men learned what really was pre- 
venting them from building the re- 
tailer into a larger account. 

“Following up one step beyond 
these letters were the salesmen 
We realized fully that such follow- 
up is only as good as the man 
himself and that a weak salesman 
cannot do a strong job. But we 
tried to have our men do as much 
of this work as possible in order 
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to educate them in handling other 
similar situations. With forty-two 
men on the staff, training always 
is a problem, and this opportunity 
proved too good not to use as we 
did. 

“Beyond the present stage, we 
plan to watch accounts particu- 
larly close. If we find that a 
dealer who answered the question- 
naire is allowing his purchases to 
decrease, we shall approach him 
on the strength of this recent cor- 
respondence and, during a per- 
sonal call, we shall be able to talk 
to him on the basis of an intelli- 
gent study of his account and his 
answers to our questionnaire.” 

Dealer reactions to several of 
the Masback questions are general 
enough to apply to conditions ex- 
isting between most manufacturers 
or jobbers and their customers. 


For example, replies showed that _ 


inside city limits most dealers re- 
acted most strongly to price, where- 
as in outside districts, hardly any- 
one complained on this point. And 
where retailers Complained that 


they did not receive courteous let- 


ters from the company, a check 
showed that practically 100 per 
cent of these complainers were 
poor credit risks. 

But, most important of all from 
the viewpoint of the Masback com- 
pany and other jobbers and manu- 
facturers, was that about half of 
the answers to the question of how 
the company could sell more goods 
to the dealer were: “Help me to 
sell more.” 

The Masback company took 
this point up very strenuously 
with its salesmen, feeling that 
such an answer meant that, 
among other factors, the salesmen 
were not giving enough attention 
to merchandising dealer stocks for 
their customers. This point was 
handled by letter and also in per- 
son, when salesmen came into the 
main office for their regular dis- 
cussions, 

“In one month following the 
sending out of the questionnaire, 
we made what seems to me to 
remarkable headway,” says Mr. 
Masback. “Several customers came 
to see us immediately upon receipt 
of our explanatory letter, and we 
made three or four personal con- 
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tacts through these calls that have 
resulted in our obtaining practi- 
cally all of the business from deal- 
ers who previously had given us 
only a small portion. A second 
result has been the definite and 
widespread creation of the impres- 
sion that our company wants to 
help its customers and that our 
officers are readily accessible and 
waiting to assist in any way pos- 
sible. This, especially where you 
are dealing with small retailers 
such as ours, is a very important 
factor to consider in your sales 
effort. 

“Third, we have been able to 
check up on our salesmen and to 
find out where they have fallen 
down in allowing certain questions 
of service or of price to remain 
unanswered, situations which they 
should have handled. 

“Last, we have begun correspon- 
dence with many customers whose 
previous contact was not as close 
as it will be now that we (1) 
have given them a chance to tell 
us what they think of us: (2) 
have gone to them and fully ex- 
plained the wherefore of the faults 
they criticized, and (3) have cor- 
rected as many of the faults as we 
were able to correct. 

“Quite frankly, we had no idea 
when we sent out the question- 
naire that we should gain so much 
by going out so deliberately to ask 
for trouble.” 


New Accounts for Grand 
Rapids Agency 

The March Automatic Irrigation 
Company, Muskegon, Mich., and the 
Challenge Refrigerator Company. Grand 
Haven, Mich., have — John L. 
Wierengo and Staff, Grand Rapids ad- 
vertising agency, to direct their adver- 
tising accounts. 


A. D. Strathy, Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager, Ken-Rad 


A. D. Strathy has been made assis- 
tant general —- of The Ken-Rad 
Corporation, msboro, Ky., 
maker of radio “tubes. 


Appointed by “Radio Manu- 


facturers’ Monthly” 

V. E. Huffer, until recently business 
—-. of the Radio Digest, Chicago, 
has been 7 pointed managing editor of 
the Radio Manufacturers’ Monthly, also 
of that city. 
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The Milwaukee Road 


ONSIDER the diversity of problems which con- 
front executives of a great railway system — 
financial, industrial, agricultural, territorial develop- 
ment, transporting people and products. All must 
be met with a single objective in mind — operating 
trains at a profit. 

The Milwaukee Road appreciates the vastness of 
its responsibility; likewise, the measure of service it 
must render. Typifying Milwaukee Road service are 
the splendid new roller-bearing trains, the Olympian 
and the Pioneer Limited — the last word in railroad 
comfort and luxury. 


To help interpret their aims, their ideals, their 
“merchandise,” The Milwaukee Road selected 
Williams & Cunnyngham. Their choice was based on 
our understanding of their varied and important 
problems, and on our demonstrated ability and 
experience in handling railroad advertising. 


Williams & Cu 
nebatety 


6 North Michigan Avenue 


Philadelphia 
Toronto 








An Architect Enters a Protest 
Against Advertising 


The Home-Builder Is Becoming a Little Too Inquisitive, Perhaps, 
Regarding What Goes into the New House 


By an Architect 


AM a believer in advertising 

in all its manifold forms and 
the important things advertising 
has done for my profession re- 
main: unquestioned, but there is an 
unwritten chapter connected with 
certain campaigns which may not 
have occurred to my readers. 

Architects and contractors and 
builders have entered upon an era 
of what I am compelled to refer 
to as “interference.” People who 
build homes in this generation de- 
sire to specify almost every item 
which goes into the house. Rough- 
shod, they ride over our profes- 
sional advice and _ suggestions. 
They insist upon having their own 
way. They ask for this cement 
and that branded grade of lumber. 
They order the steel window 
frames and will have nothing but 
the sort of hardware they settle 
upon in advance. I do not think 
there is a single item in the build- 
ing of a home which does not now 
come under the jurisdiction of the 
person who builds the house. 

Analyzing this from certain 
angles, it is an excellent develop- 
ment. Prior to the day when 
various raw materials were adver- 
tised to the general public, the 
average man paid no attention to 
the component parts of a house 
he built. He trusted to the archi- 
tects, contractors and builders. 
Their word was law and their 
judgment was always respected 
and depended upon. Twenty vears 
ago no home builder concerned 
himself with the type of wallboard 
used, or the insulation of heating 
pipes. People admitted that all 
these problems were specialized 
subjects. 

Today it is quite a different 
story. Practically everything which 
enters into the building of a house 
is advertised to the “consumer,” 
and he is accepting the invitation 
to look things over and to use dis- 
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crimination. No longer is _ the 
architect or the builder the final 
arbiter. Their suggestions may be 
listened -to respectfully, but the 
client is quite likely to take issue 
at any moment and call for a con- 
trary specification. 

From an unselfish point of view, 
I can see the wisdom of educa- 
tional campaigns. Detter homes 
are often constructed because the 
owner knows what he is talking 
about and refuses to permit 
shoddy material to be used in the 
house he erects. 


HE KNEW WHAT HE WANTED 


I know of one instance where 
twenty-seven items in a modern 
bathroom were specified in de- 
tail by a home builder. He knew 
exactly what he wanted from 
tiling to plumbing and from bath 
tub to lighting fixtures. Some of 
these items cost more than the 
program called for. He smilingly 
agreed to the additional expense 

But there are drawbacks where 
we are concerned. Once it was 
our practice to secure a general 
conception of the type of house 
wanted, and then go ahead. Now 
we must have many conferences 
with the customer on small details. 

Estimates are not made in the 
former manner, because they must 
be based on special things which 
are asked for by the client. Very 
often, when the total cost is shown 
him, he finds it is necessary to re- 
trench and to make other de- 
cisions. This calls for extra labor 
—an amazing amount of it. 

The power of national adver- 
tising was never so brought home 
to me as during the last few 
years, as manufacturers have been 
going over our heads and appeal- 
ing directly to the builder of the 
house. 

A man and a woman came to 
me not long ago and stated that 
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they desired to build a house in a 
suburban section. It was not a 
mansion by any means—just an 
average little edifice, characteristic 
»f the American of moderate cir- 
cumstances. 

These people had an astounding 
collection of data and printed mat- 
ter with them. They had defi- 
nitely decided, not how the house 
was to be built architecturally, but 
what materials were to go into it. 
And no amount of argument would 
-hange their determination person- 
illy to conduct this complex ex- 
pedition. 

EVERYTHING SPECIFIED 


They specified the lumber, inside 
ind out, by brand name. They 
wanted certain paints and var- 
nishes and enamels. They had in 
mind the type of art shingle to use, 
the metal sash, the wallboard, the 
plumbing, the house-wiring, the 
plaster, the window glass, the gut- 
ter metal, the type of coal window 
for the basement, the furnace, the 
hathroom fixtures, the refrigerator, 
the window screens, the hardware, 
the radiators and the new type of 
covers for same, the gas range, the 
flooring for each and every room 
in that house. 

They had a list covering nine 
pages. Nothing was left to me 
or to my associates. 

They even brought along a plan 
which had been supplied by a cer- 
tain well-known advertiser, as in- 
corporating numerous features as 
to the physical make-up of their 
cottage. 

I felt rather helpless and stupid 
in the face of such limitations. 
Nor was their judgment entirely 
infallible. They specified prod- 
ucts which I happened to know 
were certainly not best for the 
purpose. Sometimes these products 
clashed, but the advertising had 
sold them completely and rather 
narvelously. 

It might be inferred that it 
would be far easier to deal with 
people who ‘know exactly what 
they want, even down to nails. I 
can assure you this is not neces- 
sarily the case. People have some 
strange ideas regarding price, for 
one thing. They do not always 
reckon on it. They demand that 
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a house shall come within a certain 
figure, and then proceed to specify 
extravagant modern appliances and 
materials. 

In not every case do such prod- 
ucts and lines live up to specifi- 
cations; often at least, they differ 
from the conceived ideas of them 
arrived at by the home-builder. 
But we are blamed. 

Modern houses are trade-marked 
throughout, a situation which was 
not true in the old days. A rent- 
ing agent or a man who builds 
houses for sale points with pride 
to almost every item in a house 
and the insignia which stamps each 
as the real article. 

Before the modern house- 
builder goes to an architect he 
sends for a world of catalogs, 
booklets, estimates and tracts, 
which relate to the items entering 
into the building of a home. It 
is practically impossible for him 
to master the intricate details of 
these goods in even a considerable 
period of time. He invariably 
considers them independent of 
other and related factors and this, 
I may say, influences the matter 
seriously. 

He sees an attractive picture in 
colors, for example, of a certain 
type of tinted art shingle and 
straightway demands that this 
roofing go on his house, although 
the building, architecturally, may 
not be in proper harmony. 

He asks for metal sash when 
the conditions are not mechanically 
propitious for it. He demands 
paint of a certain. character, 
although a professional house- 
painter might know that this was 
in no wise the best product to use 
under the circumstances. I might 
mention hundreds of similar in- 
stances, 

We are apparently entering upon 
or are well across the threshold of 
an age of the universal trade- 
mark. People demand a mark of 
identification on everything. But 
they are not all expert combiners 
and joiners. 

I can scarcely argue against the 
idea of familiarizing a man 
with the internal composition of 
the home which he builds for him- 
self and pays for out of his own 
pocket. It is an American idea 
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which is now almost universal in 
every direction. We are all told 
to study and know about the cloth 
which is made into a suit of 
clothes; the metals which enter 
into the construction of a motor 


r. 

We have become economic stu- 
dents of the machinery which 
makes things go. We place every- 
thing we buy in a laboratory of 
our own and put it to a very se- 
vere test. This I believe to be 
the moral right of every man, 
every woman, who spends a dollar 
for anything. It will make for bet- 
ter merchandise and better busi- 
ness. Eventually, it will force 
manufacturers to use certain ma- 
terials, or the public will not buy 
their products. A_ standard of 
quality will be established, and one 
of an exceedingly high order. 

But a house is somewhat differ- 
ent. You can put a certain roof 
on some types of homes that would 
not do at all for others. One 
dwelling will call for a certain 
sort of heating system, and the 
builder will know more about it 
than the man who is building that 
house. 

Confusion often takes place be- 
cause the home-builder is irrevo- 
cably set on a certain things 
which may not be for the best, ad- 
vertising notwithstanding. 

I am a firm believer in the mod- 
ern trend to dissect what you buy. 

In the end, it will drive out the 
manufacturers of shoddy products. 
Nothing can be concealed from 
the public. It is an idea which has 
given us the almost perfect low- 
‘priced automobile. When a car 
manufacturer today states the facts 
about his product in his advertis- 
ing, he makes a point of telling you 
about the essential accessories and 
who manufactures them. 

They are, indeed, a very valuable 
aid in selling his own product. 
They are evidences of good faith. 
He does not, for example, manu- 
facture carburetors or tires or 
bumpers or springs or bodies, 
himself, but he goes to people who 
produce the best. And he wants 
you to know it. You will ask him 
a great many questions on these 
subjects in any event, and he is 
aware of the fact. 
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If you see a makeshift house, 
however, with many mysteries of 
architecture in bold evidence, you 
will understand the reason. Every 
individual item in the building of 
that house has come under the per- 
sonal supervision of the owner or 
his good wife. 

And they do not always exer- 
cise sound judgment. 





German Delegates Sail 
for Home 


_ After a visit of about three weeks 
in the United States, a delegation of 
more than fifty representatives of the 
German advertising profession sailed 
for home on July 20. The delegates 
were members of the Continental Ad- 
vertising Association who had made 
the trip to attend the convention of 
the International Advertising Associa- 
tion at Detroit to learn more about 
American advertising methods and to 
invite the association to hold its annual 
convention at Berlin in 1929. 

hile no definite action was taken 
on the invitation, it was recommended 
by the convention that the offer be 
accepted and the matter is to come 
before the meeting of the board of 
directors in September when a_ choice 
between Minneapolis and Berlin will 
be determined. 

The delegates were the guests of a 
number of ~ ey - clubs en route 
to Detroit and, on their arrival, were 
honored with a special reception and 
program by Detroit advertising inter- 
ests. Dr. Max Reisebrodt, vice-presi- 
dent of the Continental association, as 
the leader of the delegation and a 
representative of European advertising 
interests, was an active figure in the 
general sessions of the convention. 

In the interval between the close of 
the convention and the date of their 
sailing, the delegates continued to be 

guests of advertising clubs. As 
a token of reciprocation of the cour- 
tesies bestowed upon them, the dele- 
gates were hosts to members of the 
overseas reception committee of the 
New York club and others who had 
entertained them. Their guests were 
entertained with a dinner aboard the 
S.S. Cleveland on which the delega- 
tion is returning home. 


H. H. Green Advanced by 
National Lamp Works 


Harold H. Green, for many years with 
the National Lamp Works of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Cleveland, has 
been placed in charge of its advertising, 
succeeding W. E. Underwood, who re- 
cently, as reported in Printers’ Inx 
has joined the New York office of 
Lord & Thomas and Logan. 








The Durmort Advertising Agency, 
Paterson, N. hi has been purchased by 
Durkin-Solan- igh, advertising, of that 
city. 
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No. 10 of a Series 


Practice vs. Theory 


Written to us by 
Fred’k Southack & Alwyn Ball, Jr., Inc. 


“For the past nine months our Company has been 
advertising in your publication and we wish to state 
that we have been very well pleased with the results 
we have obtained from The Magazine of Wall Street. 


“Our first advertisement, consisting of a half page of 
institutional copy sold bonds to customers in the mid- 
dle West direct by mail without any salesman what- 
soever. 


“Today we received a letter from a California firm 
asking us to quote them on a block of $10,000 or more 
worth of bonds. 


“Taking all in all, we believe that The Magazine of 
Wall Street is one of the finest mediums a mortgage 
or bond house can use in placing its name and its 
securities before a high class of investors whom we 
know from experience to have money for worthwhile 
investment.” 


(Signed) HAMILTON COCHRAN, 
Advertising Manager. 
Frep’k SouTHACK & ALWYN BALL, Jr., INc. 


Investment houses will reach 
their real market through 


&MAGAZINE 
/WALLSTREET 


Member A. B. C. 
Victor E. GranaM, Advertising Director. 


42 Broadway New York City 
Largest circulation of any financial magazine in the World. 














Some Things We Don’t Know about 
the Retail Credit Situation 


The Government Believes That a National Retail Credit Survey Will! 
Uncover Facts Which Will Help Place the Credit Structure 
on a Sounder Basis 


OR some time it has been 

known that the Department of 
Commerce has contemplated a na- 
tional retail credit survey to be con- 
ducted in co-operation with the 
National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion. Ordinarily, such an investi- 
gation would not be viewed with 
suspicion in any quarter, par- 
ticularly since the Department of 
Commerce is back of it. The tre- 
mendous aid which that Depart- 
ment has been to business generally 
is well known. However, perhaps 
because of the intense interest of 
the financial community, symbolized 
by Wall Street, in credit matters, 
and very likely for other reasons 
not so apparent on the surface, 
there has been a certain amount of 
concerning the mo- 


questioning 
tives of the Government in decid- 
ing to look into retail credits. 

It is, therefore, important for 
business men who will be asked 


to co-operate in this survey to 
know that it is being undertaken 
by the Department of Commerce 
with an absolutely open mind. To 
quote one of the Department’s 
officials: “We wish to get at the 
real facts and to make these facts 
available without bias to the busi- 
ness world for such action as they 
may find it advantageous to take. 
We meditate no Government reg- 
ulation as the result of our work, 
but believe that business can regu- 
late its own credit problems when 
it has the necessary facts requisite 
for sound judgment.” 

Analyzing statements made by 
several Government officials, in- 
cluding an address by Dr. Frank 
M. Surface, assistant director in 
charge of domestic commerce, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, it may be said that the 
survey was prompted by the fol- 
lowing conditions : 

It is the belief of the Depart- 
ment that the credit structure built 
up between retailers and consumers 


presents some of the greatest prob- 
lems facing business today. The 
kinds of credit in use are not new, 
but some of their forms are new 
These ought to be studied. Fur- 
thermore, the amount of consumer 
purchasing on credit is said to 
have been increasing rapidly dur- 
ing the last eight years and one of 
the objects of the survey is to ob 
tain some sort of accurate guide as 
to what the total really is. 

According to Dr. Surface: “It is 
held by those closest to the situa- 
tion that credit operations are be- 
ing conducted without sufficient 
knowledge of the underlying and 
ruling facts. The leading retailers 
know the facts about their own 
operations, and the many credit 
bureaus throughout the country are 
doing excellent work in stabilizing 
credit conditions in their own com- 
munities. However, no systematic 
study has been made of the retail 
credit field in general and, in con- 
sequence, the conduct of this busi- 
ness lacks adequate direction, and 
conclusions as to its soundness are 
being made upon mere opinion 
rather than on facts.” 


TWO FEATURES CALL FOR STUDY 


Boiled down, official opinion at 
Washington would seem to be that 
there are two outstanding features 
of the retail credit situation which 
call for careful.study. The first, as 
might be expected, is the volume 
of instalment purchases by con- 
sumers. The second is the economic 
cost involved in the present methods 
of retail credit extension. The 
question here is whether this cost 
is too high; whether it. imposes un- 
necessary burdens on both con- 
sumers and retailers; whether it is 
a real factor in the so-called high 
cost of distribution, etc. 

It is interesting to see the Gov- 
ernment looking into the instalment 
selling situation at this particular 
moment. Had such an investiga- 
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tion been conducted some three or 
five years ago, when instalment 
selling was on almost everyone’s 
tongue, it would have occasioned 
no surprise. But lately the topic 
has not received any great amount 
of discussion either verbally or in 
print. Instalment selling seems 
to have become more or less an ac- 
cepted fact and very few business 
executives appear to have been 
worrying about it of late. 

In explanation of the Depart- 
ment’s reasons for investigating in- 
stalment selling, Dr. Surface said: 
“The best estimates available 
(Seligman and Ayers) indicate that 
the total yearly instalment sales for 
consumer’s goods are about four to 
five billion dollars out of a total 
national retail turnover of about 
forty billions and a national income 
of about ninety billion of dollars. 
Credit running into the billions of 
dollars needs very careful exam- 
ination by the business men of the 
country and adequate examination 
is not possible without more thor- 
ough knowledge of the situation. 
Conditions might get out of hand 
in certain directions if develop- 
ments were allowed to pass un- 
analyzed. With complete knowl- 
edge of the situation, credit exten- 
sion can be kept within safe and 
constructive limits.” 

Perhaps the motives prompting 
the survey are most succinctly ex- 
plained in this way: A material 
portion of our prosperity of recent 
years is based upon our retail credit 
structure. A carefully conducted 
survey of retail credit conditions 
and practices will give executives 
adequate facts to enable them to 
regulate this phase of business with 
safety. A careful survey of the 
facts should serve as prosperity in- 
surance. The uncertainty regard- 
ing the safety of present credit 
practice, and the known facts re- 
garding the high cost of credit ex- 
tension, render it important that 
the fullest possible analysis of the 
underlying facts be made available 
at an early date. 

How does the Government pro- 
pose to obtain this information? 
The present plan is to send out two 
questionnaires, one to go to repre- 
sentative retailers and the other to 
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representative consumers. Every 
precaution will be taken to keep 
the individual returns confidential. 
Summaries of the replies will be 
published in groups only. 

From a tabulation of the consumer 
questionnaire returns it is hoped to 
be able to show to what extent the 
incomes of representative groups 
of the population are mortgaged in 
advance. There is also the expec- 
tation that the summaries will show 
the relative importance of the lead- 
ing open charge account bills and 
instalment purchase payments in 
this mortgaging of income. “We 
expect to show this,” says a Gov- 
ernment official, “for the leading 
occupational groups in each district 
of the country and hope also to be 
able to show the influence of in- 
come from investments on the 
credit habits of consumers.” 


WHAT RETAILERS WILL BE ASKED 


The retailers to whom a ques- 
tionnaire will be sent will be asked 
to check the kinds of business they 
do; the kinds of goods they sell in 
each class of accounts—cash, open 
credit and deferred payment—the 
usual deposit required on deferred 
payment ; the usual number of pay- 
ments and the life of the contract; 
sales in each of the three accounts 
for each of the last three years, 
repossessions and salvage on de- 
ferred payment sales; the outstand- 
ing balance, or accounts receivable. 
on open credit and deferred pay- 
ment sales separately for twelve 
months, and the collections on each 
of these accounts in the corre- 
sponding twelve months of 1927; 
bad debts for the year 1927 in each 
of the two credit accounts sepa- 
rately; extent of the use of finance 
companies; and the method of 
credit scrutiny employed by each 
firm. 

For the time being, the survey 
is limited to retailers and con- 
sumers. Whether its scope will 
later be extended to tae in other 
forms of credit, particularly credit 
between industries, probably de- 
pends upon the success of this 
initial venture. 

Copies of the two questionnaires 
may be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
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New York 
Exhibit Traces Progress 
in Advertising 


Wwitk all the emphasis which 
is put upon the perfection of 
modern advertising, the valuable 
lessons which can be learned from 
the progress which advertising has 
made are often forgotten. The ex- 
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A SAMPLE OF INTERESTING ADVERTISING 
IN THE YEAR 1800 


hibition of “Advertising: Old and 
New” which is being conducted at 
the New York Public Library 
shows clearly the various stages 
which advertising has gone 
through, particularly in this 
country. 

The exhibits are especially ar- 
ranged to contrast the new and the 
old styles of copy, type and display 
work, showing in many cases 
where modern typography is almost 
identical with what was common 
practice a century ago. 

Many and quaint are the news- 
paper advertisements appearing on 
the front pages of the journals of 
the 1700’s. Mostly they contain 
notices of rewards for runaway 
slaves, lost apprentices and strayed 
live stock. All varieties of mer- 
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chandise are also offered for sale, 
from ivory fans to complete saw- 
mills. Building lots on Wall Street 
are of special interest as well as 
an advertisement written by George 
een offering for sale a 
tract of 30,000 acres of land in 
Ohio with its products for the 
year. 

In the collection of old adver- 
tisements is the first known news- 
paper page devoted to advertising. 
It is from the New York Gazette, 
of November 27, 1760, and con- 
tains mostly semi-display and clas- 
sified style advertising. The two 
top corners are taken up with 
book advertising of Poor Roger 
and the American County Almanac. 

The exhibition also contains se- 
lections from the Harvard Awards 
of 1928. 

The exhibition is being sponsored 
by a_ special committee of the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, headed by H. E. 
Lesan, of the H. E. Lesan Adver- 
tising Agency. The other members 
of the committee are Earnest Elmo 
Calkins, of Calkins & Holden, Inc., 
and Francis H. Sisson, of the 
Guaranty Trust Company. It is 
being held in the small exhibition 
room of the Library, and will be 
the basis of a permanent advertis- 
ing exhibition which is being 
planned. 


W. T. Dewart Honored by 
French Government 


William T. Dewart, president and 
publisher of the New York Sums, was 
recently invested with the Cross of 
Chevalier of the French Legion of 
Honor, by Leon Renier, director of the 
Havas Agency. Dr. Marcel Knecht, of 
Le Matin, be: in behalf of Le Matin, 
presented gold medal to Frank M. 
O’Brien, ata of the Sum, and silver 
medals to Keats Speed, man: editor, 
and Edwin S. Friendly, business man- 
ager. 


Death of Harry P. Leffingwell 


Harry P. Leffingwell, space-buyer for 
the Mitchell- om Advertising Com- 
any, Inc., Chicago, died last week at 
is summer home at Dowagiac, Mich. 
He had been with the Mitchell-Faust 
crapeiattion throughout ae entire twen- 
ty-four years and, conse- 
—s. was one of the best-known 
space yers of that city. 
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Maplewood, N. J., June 20, 1928. 


BOYS’ LIFB, 
2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen:—For weeks previous to the closing of school my son has been enthus‘as- 
tically planning his summer camping and hiking tr‘ps. 

I have been quite surprised at the care and delib jon he has ised in the 





selection of all his equipment. This extends even to the choice of food products. He 
has evidently picked up some very definite ideas from your magazine as he is a great 
reader of BOYS’ LIFE. 
I am convinced that a great part of the knowledge he has shown has been obtained 
through the Scout Movement. 
Very truly yours, 
(signed) H. PATTERSON. 


WW ETHER they are home, on the hike, or in summer camp, 

Scouts are an open market for food products. During their 
summer encampment these hungry, growing boys consume more 
than a million dollars worth of foodstuff each week. When they 
return home they insist upon having the same brands they pre- 
ferred while in camp. 


BOYS?’ LIFE offers you the Boy Scout Market—an organization 
of 625,413 boys. All of these regular fellows depend on this mag- 
azine for new suggestions and ideas. Your advertising in BOYS’ 
LIFE will reach into every troop in the country through the only 
publication definitely and completely covering this field. 


Boys¢Lire 


Boston New York Los Angeles 
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74.93% 


Renewal of 
Mail Subscriptions 
The A. B. C. report as of June 30 


shows a mail renewal rate for the past 
12 months of 74.93%. For several 
years past, in fact, renewals of The 
Financial World subscriptions have 
averaged well over 70%. 

This average, among the highest for 
all periodicals, is of the utmost impor- 
tance to advertisers. It demonstrates 
beyond question the profound interest 
and confidence of readers in The Finan- 
cial World, particularly when the cost 
—$10.00 a year—is taken into consider- 
ation. 

Reader interest also is reflected in 
their response to advertising, because 
of which contract advertisers, practi- 
cally without exception, renew on ex- 
piration, frequently for larger space. 

Advertisers who prefer to talk to a 
select audience, with whom price is of 
little or no consideration, will do well 
to investigate the merits of The Finan- 
cial World for their particular sales 
problems. 


May we send you the current issue? 











10 Points of 
Advantage 


_ Quality Circula- 
tion with Huge 
Buying Power. 

Profound Reader 
Interest and Confi- 
dence. 

7,500 Requests 
for Investment 
Guidance Every 
Month. 

Comparatively 
High Price of 
$10.00 per Year. 

High Percent- 

age (74.93%) 
of Subscription Re- 
newals. 

1,000% Gain in 
Subscriptions in 
Four Years. 

30% More 
Coverage without 
Additional Cost. 

Proved Respon- 
siveness to Adver- 
tising. 

Consistent Re- 
newal of Advertis- 
ing Contracts. 

Visibility of 
Every Advertise- 
ment. 


_. Uhe 
FINANCIALWORLD 


America’s Investment and Business Weekly 


LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher 


Established 1902 


53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 


A 
Member A. B. C. 



































Monopoly 
Charged in Outdoor 
Advertising 








FTER an investigation, over 
[Xa considerable period of time, 
of the outdoor advertising field by 
the Department of Justice, the 
United States Government filed a 
petition in a Federal Court on 
July 24 which asks for the’ disso- 
lution of the General Outdoor 
Advertising Company. 

That petition names as defen- 
dants the General Outdoor Adver- 
tising Company, National Outdoor 
Advertising Bureau, Inc., Outdoor 
Advertising Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Foster & Kleiser Com- 
pany, Foster & Kleiser Investment 
Company, Kerwin H. Fulton (pres- 
ident of the General Outdoor 
Advertising Company), George 
Johnson and George Armsby, indi- 
vidually and as voting trustees of 
the General Outdoor Advertising 
Company, and George W. Kleiser. 

The petition charges these de- 
fendants with violations of the 
anti-trust laws. It asks that the 
court dissolve the General Outdoor 
Advertising Company on _ the 
erounds that it represents a monop- 
oly. It also asks, if the court 
should refuse this request, that 
certain restrictions be placed upon 
this corporation in order that it 
may be prevented from continuing 
to violate, in the opinion of the 
Government, the Federal anti-trust 
laws. ‘ : 

The General Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Company was formed in 1925 
with headquarters at New York, 
by a merger of the Thomas Cusack 
Company and a large group of 
companies which were operated 
under the direction of Kerwin H. 
Fulton. The merged company, 
according to this petition, controls 
more than $35,000,000 worth of the 
$75,000,000 outdoor advertising 
business done annually in this 
country. : 

The Foster & Kleiser Company, 
a long established outdoor organi- 
zation with headquarters on the 
Pacific Coast, is named in the 
proceedings, according to the peti- 
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tion, because it entered into an 
agreement with the General Out- 
door Advertising Company under 
which, it is charged, an attempt has 
been made to divide the outdoor 
business of the country; the busi- 
ness in the East going to General 
Outdoor and the business west of 
the Rocky Mountains going to 
Foster & Kleiser. Mr. Kleiser, of 
Foster & Kleiser, is named as an 
individual defendant, because he is 
a member of the board of directors 
of the General Outdoor. The 
Government seeks his removal 
from that board. 

A brief answer to the Govern- 
ment’s petition was made public 
by Kerwin H. Fulton, president of 
the General Outdoor on the day 
the petition was filed. In that 
statement he said: 


The filing today by the Department 
of Justice of a petition against this 
company and others follows an ex- 
tended negotiation with the department 
concerning the possibility of a consent 
decree in equity. In the latter stages 
of this negotiation, the department took 
the position that the company should 
be restricted as to certain activities 
necessary in the judgment of the com- 
pany to the proper servicing of con- 
tracts for outdoor advertising made by 
the company with its advertiser 
clients. his company, realizing that 
the restrictions proposed by the depart- 
ment would render impracticable the 
delivery of satisfactory service to users 
of the medium and would seriously im- 
pair if not destroy the company’s ability 
to sell the medium in volume sufficient 
to support the industry, has been unable 
to meet the terms which the department 
has sought to impose. 

Therefore, the question with respect 
to which this difference has arisen, to- 
gether with the other issues involved in 
the case, will be submitted to the court 
for judicial consideration. 

General Outdoor Advertising Com- 
pany was formed to aid the distribution 
of goods of manufacturers and mer- 
chants. We believe that with the for- 
mation of this company a new and 
better order of things was created in 
a_ division of the advertising industry. 
The company has endeavored consis- 
tently to follow policies which should 
be constructive and helpful to all en- 
gaged in outdoor advertising as well as 
to users of the medium. 

The allegations contained in the pe- 
tition which has been filed by the de- 
partment are such as are usually found 
in similar pleadings. We are confident 
that upon the trial, any charges that 
the actions of the company have been 
unfair to others engaged in the same 
business will be found to be without 
foundation in fact, and that at the con- 
clusion of the trial it will be apparent 
that the actions of the company have 
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been fair and in every respect lawful. 

The course followed by the company 
is that recommended by our counsel 
after general discussion with Mr. 
Charles E. Hughes, who has been con- 
sulted in the matter. 


On the same day, the National 
Outdoor Advertising Bureau of 
New York, another defendant in 
the case, through its general man- 
ager, F. T. Hopkins, issued a 
statement on its position. In that 
statement Mr. Hopkins said: 


The suit filed by the Department of 
Justice against various corporations and 
persons engaged or interested in the 
outdoor advertising business is regarded 
by the National Outdoor Advertising 
Bureau as merely formal so far as its 
status as a defendant therein is con- 
cerned. 

The Bureau has consented to the spe- 
cific portions of the petition with which 
the Bureau is directly concerned and it 
feels that there is nothing of substance 
left in dispute between the Government 
and the Bureau. 

The management of the Bureau see 
nothing in the present situation to in- 
terfere with the usual flow of business 
through the Bureau and the rendition 
of the best service to its members and 
the public. 


It is considered highly probable 


that this case will bring to the 
fore the question of Federal juris- 


diction over advertising. That 
particular question has been very 
much to the fore in the hearings 
which the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has been holding for several 
years on the complaints made 
against the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Associ- 
ation and others. In the latter 
investigation, however, the question 
-of Federal jurisdiction over adver- 
tising will not be decided unless 
and until the case comes before 
a Federal Court. The outdoor case 
is already scheduled for a Federal 
Court. Hence it may be said it 
is highly probable that the outdoor 
case will represent the first case 
in which this question is laid 
squarely before a Federal Court 
for a decision. 


David W. Stotter with Dear- 


born Agency 
David W. Stotter, formerly of the 
copy staff of Benson, Gamble, Johnson 
& Read, Chicago advertising agency, 
has joined the Dearborn Advertising 
Agency, of that city, where he will 
in charge of copy. 
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Post Office Disapproves Use of 
Mail for “Test Parcels” 


In an effort to apprehend swindlers, 
according to an announcement of the 
Post ce Department it has_ been 
the practice of some mail-order houses 
to send out test parcels. These test 
parcels are sent out following the re- 
ceipt of orders accompanied by worth- 
less checks. At the same time, post- 
masters at the offices of address are 
asked to hold the addressee when he 
calls for the parcel. 

Such requests will not be complie: 
with, it is stated in the order issued 
by First Assistant Postmaster General, 
John H. Bartlett for the reason that 
compliance might lead to serious com- 
lications and embarrassment to the 
ostal Service. 

This order, it is further stated, does 
not conflict with that section of the 
postal laws which provides that post 
masters may give to officers of the law 
aid in the apprehension of fugitives 
from justice. either does it interfer: 
with the regulations regarding the 
holding, forwarding and return of 
fourth-class matter. 


Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference at Washington 


The annual meeting of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference will be held at 
Washington, D. C., on October 1, 2 
and 3. While the program is not yet 
definitely arranged, the following have 
consented to serve as a jury of award 
in the Conference’s annual advertising 
contest: C. K. Woodbridge, president, 
Kelvinator, Inc., and past president of 
the International Advertising Associa- 
tion, Detroit; Homer J. Buckley, of 
Buckley, Dement & Company, Chicago, 
and president of the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association; and William A. 
Hart, advertising director of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours and Company, Wil 
mington, Del., and president of the 
Association of National Advertisers. 


New York Borough of Rich- 
mond to Advertise 


The Borough of Richmond, New 
York, otherwise known as_ Staten 
Island, is pons an advertising cam- 
paign which will appear in newspapers, 
starting some time in September. C. Ed- 
win Bradt is advertising manager of 
the Staten Isla: Chamber of Com- 
merce, and is in charge of the cam- 
paign which is being directed by the 
Ny Advertising Agency, Newark, 


H. F. Johnson Joins Haynes 
Corporation 


H. F. Joh has resigned from the 
consultation and research staff of the 
La Salle Extension University, Chi- 
cago, to become r of es pro- 
motion of the Haynes Corporation, in- 
dustrial engineers, of that city. 
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NOW 


Every possible method of pre- 





senting your message to the very 


prosperous Omaha- Nebraska 
Market. 


Black and white 
color magazine 
monotone roto 
color gravure. 


Plan to be in the first gravure 
section September 9th. 


THE 


WORLD-HERALD 


Nebraska’s Great Newspaper 


(Surveys, route lists and other information on request) 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC., National Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 


Member 100,000 Group 
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Ounces or Inches 


There are two methods 
of saving postage 


_ a mailing-piece takes too much post- 

age, how do you go about reducing its weight? 
There is the inch method. You take the same 
paper and either discard some important element, 
or so abbreviate the copy as to reduce the area 
of printing. You make the weight by lopping off 
some inches, but you use Delilah’s scissors. 

The ounce method is better. You keep all the 
elements and all the copy, but you use Warren’s 
Thintext paper. You reduce the weight, and use 
the scissors not at all. 

Warren’s Thintext helps save postage. It is 
so light that a sheet 25 x 38 tips the scales at less 
than one ounce. It is a strong and compact paper. 

Type prints well on Warren’s Thintext. So 
do half-tones. Warren’s Thintext is practically 
opaque. 

The next time you are anxious to save postage, 
ask your printer to make up a ans 
dummy for you on Warren’s 
Thintext. Then notice the 


difference in bulk and weight. Printing Papers 





When light weight is a factor in catalogs, sales 
manuals, data books, and price-lists, they can 
be printed to advantage on Warren’s Thintext. 


S.D.Warren Company, to1 Mitk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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WARRE NS 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 





When the Salesman Gets in the 
6é Dumps 99 


Little Things Which Help Keep Salesmen on Their Toes 


By A. H. Deute 


\ HEN Rube Wardell used to 

argue, with a straight face, 
that it was a good investment for 
the house to approve of his enor- 
mous breakfast bills on the road, 
it was hard to understand the 
underlying psychology, if any. But 
here is the argument and, in his 
case, it helped him get business: 

“If I’m to have a good day 
working the trade, I’ve got to get 
off to a good start. And I get that 
start in the hotel dining room. I 
either come out feeling like the 
well-known million dollars or else 
I come out feeling quite small. If 
I come out feeling optimistic, then 
I seem to be able to go right 
through the day’s calls and do well. 
But if I come out feeling insigni- 
ficant, then I seem to be whipped 
before I start.” 

The method whereby this man 


put himself into his million-dollar 
attitude is interesting : 

“Now, when I sit down in the 
hotel dining room and eat a tiny, 
expense-account breakfast and then 
slip the waitress a dime and creep 
out, I feel inferior. All day long 


I feel inferior. But if I eat an 
expensive breakfast—a big break- 
fast—have an extra cup of coffee 
and a cigar—tip the waitress a 
quarter—and then stroll leisurely 
and expansively out, I can take 
my sample cases and go right 
down the middle of the road, as 
it were. And then, when I call 
on my trade, I feel six inches 
taller, fifty pounds heavier and 
nothing can hold me back. I’m in 
a selling mood.” 

So for somewhere between 75 
cents and $1.25 a day, it was pos- 
sible to keep this particular sales- 
man operating at maximum speed. 

One day, Wardell sold a very 
large order. He felt so good about 
it that he had to put in a long 
distance call to tell his boss. He 
got his chief on the phone, but 
before he could tell the good news, 
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the chief said: “Say, what’s the 
idea of these long distance calls? 
Who’s paying for them?” The 
salesman apologized, hung up, and 
for a week got barely enough busi- 
ness to pay traveling expenses. He 
was down in the dumps. 

This business of a salesman get- 
ting into “the dumps” is equivalent 
to what baseball players call “hit- 
ting a slump.” For some reason 
or other, the same apparent effort, 
the same amount of trying, the 
same number of calls, fail to pro- 
duce results. 

It is hard for the salesman to 
analyze just what is wrong when 
he finds himself in such a condi- 
tion. Often it is harder for the 
salesman to emerge from his 
“dumps” than it is for a ball player 
to get out of his “slump.” One 
reason for this is that salesmen 
will rarely, if ever, admit that they 
are going badly, while ball players, 
the moment they are failing to get 
their regular quota of hits, are 
quick to ascribe it to a “slump.” 


HOW BALL PLAYERS EMERGE FROM 
A “SLUMP” 


You see professional ball play- 
ers, and also amateurs, go to great 
lengths to emerge from the 
“slump.” They devise various 
forms of special practice. They 
often invent odd forms of incanta- 
tions or other superstitious moves. 
They will change shirts, adopting 
a different color. They will try 
approaching the plate from another 
direction. They will try glaring 
at the pitcher, or smiling at him— 
all these things to emerge from 
the “slump.” 

And sooner or later, some one 
or another of these inventions does 
the work. It may be the ball player 
has just tried picking up a handful 
of dust with his left hand. Then 
he swings at the first ball pitched 
and gets a splendid hit. He feels 
encouraged. He figures out that 
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probably he has discovered his 
fetish, The next time he comes 
to bat, he does the same thing. 
He gets another hit. Then he is 
sure of it. He has found out how 
to break this particular slump. He 
knows he is hitting again. He 
clings to the practice of picking 
up dust with his left hand 

But the salesman does not want 
to admit that he is in “the dumps.” 
In his own mind, if he is honest 
with himself, he knows he isn’t 
“going good.” He isn’t “sparking.” 
But he won’t admit it. He invents 
all sorts of excuses, about the line 
being wrong, prices being out of 
line, crops bad, the trade in his 
territory feeling pessimistic—any- 
thing and everything except admit- 
ting that he himself isn’t working 
properly. 

I was talking this over a while 
back with a salesman who was 
down in the lower depths of dis- 
couragement. He was going very 
badly indeed. I told him about the 
ball players’ method of getting out 
of a slump and suggested that 
maybe if he would stop, before 
going into a store, and pick up a 
handful of dust with his left hand, 
it might help. (Anything to try 
to cheer him up.) 

“Pick up a handful of dust!” he 
sniffed. “If I was going to pick 
up anything, I’d pick up a rock 
before I went into that man’s store. 
And I’d use that rock too, believe 
me, on his fat old head!” 

You could see the “dumps” 
bubbling out all over this salesman. 

A few years ago, one read in 
quite a few of the then “modern” 
books on salesmanship about the 
importance of the sales manager 
jumping a fast train West, wiring 
the salesman to meet him, and, late 
at night, getting together in the 
hotel room for a session during 
which the boss would tell the sales- 
man what sort of cur he really 
was—how he had no red blood 
throbbing through his arteries, and 
so on. 

But that isn’t as popular right 
now as it used to be. Here is one 
present-day method which many 
sales managers find is working 
well: 

Jones is letting his sales volume 
go down. He is getting small 
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orders. He is writing discourag- 
ing letters. There doesn’t seem to 
be anything generally wrong with 
his territory, but Jones is not get- 
ting business. It is plain that 
something must be done with Jones, 
Maybe he has outlived his use- 
fulness. Maybe he was just a 
flash in the pan in the first place. 

Maybe it might be just as well to 
drop him and get a new man. But 
still there is a big investment in 
Jones. It will pay to study him. 

The sales manager doesn’t jump 
the next train West and land on 
top of Jones like the proverbial 
“ton of bricks.” On the contrary, 
he wires Jones to come in to the 
factory. He recalls that it has 
been some time since Jones was in. 

Jones spends a day or two around 
the plant. Nobody pays any par- 
ticular attention to him. But he 
finds himself in a changed atmos- 
phere. He sees orders coming in 
and shipments being made. He 
gets away, for the time being, from 
the pressure of the trade. 

About the third day, he has a 
nice visit with the boss. Some 
new talking points are discussed. 
Some new selling plans talked over. 
Then the talk gets down to the 
details of the Jones territory. 
Dealers are gone over, one after 
another. Jones gets a chance to 
unburden himself. He has some 
new ideas put into his head. He 
is shown some nice orders which 
other men have produced. 


“RARIN’ TO GO” 


Now, if Jones is a salesman at 
heart, by the third or fourth day 
he is getting nervous. He is 
anxious to get back. He has 
thought of something he can do. 
He is starting to send postcards 
to dealers along his route. He 
mentions the fact that he is in the 
home office, called in for an im- 
portant conference, laying plans for 
a big new campaign, and so on. 

In a few days, a new Jones goes 
out. More often than not, there 
is an interesting picking up in his 
business. 

“There is a mighty interesting 
reaction which results from a 
salesman spending a few days in 
the house now and then,” a sales 
manager said to me the other day. 
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~| A New Service 


nes, to central stations 
t a and industrial plants 


But an d a 


mp NEW IMPETUS to YOUR SALES! 


the The September 29 issue of Electrical World will 
has inaugurate a new editorial feature that should 
in. go far in helping buyers to buy and sellers to 
und sell. 
bar: 

he A nation-wide study of new and better ideas in 
n0s- construction and installation methods—meth- 
; in ods that will save time, money, labor or ma- 
He terials—will be presented in story and picture 
rom for the responsible men of the electrical in- 
- dustry. 
ome Devoted to a subject which naturally suggests 
sed. the buying of new and modern equipment, the 
‘a Construction and Installation Issue will give 


unusual force to the advertising sections. In 
fact, the advertising messages, bearing directly 
on the theme of the issue, will be a valuable 


ory. 
fter 
» to 


ome and informative part of the issue. 
he Electrical World believes that this feature 


gives manufacturers a dual opportunity: to in- 
fluence those men who have a direct responsi- 
bility for Construction and Installation and, 





1 at also, to address a great group of executives 

day who are important buying factors but not al- 
is ways equipment-minded. 

has 

do. Information on the classes of products affected, 

ards closing dates, etc., will be furnished on request. 

He 

the 

- ELECTRICAL WORLD 

for A McGraw-Hill Publication 

on. 

oes SEPT. 29 Tenth Avenue, at 36th Street 

Ns Construction and NEW TORK 

Installation Issue 


a A RED LETTER DAY 
ales in electrical selling 
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“T notice it in my own case. When 
I stay in the home office for a few 
months, without having any con- 
tact to speak of with the trade, I 
find myself taking a critical atti- 
tude toward the salesmen and the 
customers. I realize that I am 
getting ‘factory minded.’ 

“Then I get out for a trip. It 
isn’t long before I run into some 
complaint or other. I hear what 
competitors are supposed to be 
doing. I run into a man who is 
very much offended because our 
credit- department bore down on 
him. I begin to wonder what in 
the world has gone wrong with 
our home office. I begin to write 
rough letters into the office. 
find myself anxious to get back so 
that I can stir up this man and 
that man. I’m going to walk 
rough-shod over the manufacturing 
department. I’m going to have a 
great deal to say to the shipping 
department. And what I’m not 
going to tell the credit man will 
be due entirely to lack of breath. 
In short, I’m getting ‘trade 
minded.’ ” 

Now, that is the position in 
which many a salesman finds him- 
self. He is away from the office 
. and factory for months on end. 
He runs into the criticisms 
and the complaints—imagined and 
real. He hears only the unpleasant 
side. He has the worst possible 
picture painted. Is it any wonder 
that, after a certain length of 
time, he finds that he is in a 
critical mood? . He is letting the 
buyer sell him, instead of his being 
able to sell the buyer. In short, 
he is at a low ebb when it comes 
to sales enthusiasm. 

It is not unnatural that he 
should find himself in such a 
mental attitude. There is nothing 
really surprising about it. But it 
calls for some mighty sane han- 
dling on the part of the sales man- 
ager. Many a good salesman is 
ruined under just such conditions. 

One of the best men I ever knew 
on the road changed jobs. A com- 
petitor hired him away from his 
old house. It was a matter of 
money. The competitor, hearing 
of the work this man was doing, 
made him a proposition which his 
house did not feel in a position to 
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meet. So the man changed over 
to the competing house. 

Within three months it was evi- 
dent that something was wrong. 
Six months later the transplanted 
star was out of a job. The man 
who had been a star with one 
house was a complete failure with 
the competing house. 

Several reasons were set up for 
this. The soundest was that which 
was advanced by the salesman’s 
first boss—the man he left for 
more money. Here it is: 

“Johnson is a sort of prima 
donna salesman. He has to be 
handled in a certain way. He goes 
great guns for a few weeks and 
then he develops a gloomy streak. 
Some little thing upsets him and 
he has an off day or two. His 
orders fall down. Johnson gets 
into a terribly upset state of mind. 
He is almost worthless. 

“Now, the temptation on the part 
of his sales manager is to wire him 
or write him and roast him liber- 
ally. But Johnson cannot stand 
up under that kind of handling. 
The thing to do with him is just 
bring him in for a day or two, let 
him wander around the shops and 
get a home-office attitude. In a 
few days he is wild to get out 
again and he goes out a new man. 


INTERNAL JEALOUSY 


“Now, I know the man he went 
to work for and I rather surmise 
that Johnson did not get that kind 
of handling. Johnson went to that 
house as an advertised star. There 
was no doubt a good deal of feel- 
ing about the salary he was said 
to have drawn. Whenever a star 
is hired, his salary is usually mis- 
judged anyway. No doubt there 
was some internal jealousy. In 
short, Johnson felt he had to do 
big things at once. He knew that 
his old house and his new em- 
ployers were expecting him to up- 
set a lot of trade situations. His 
new sales manager had no doubt 
bragged him up and was looking 
for big things. So Johnson went 
out to outdo himself. 

“And the very natural thing hap- 
pened. He found it hard immedi- 
ately to adjust himself to the new 
line. He went into the doldrums. 
He became discouraged. The 
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“Seripps-Howard 


Are in Town!”.... 


ESS than a year and a half ago this announcement 
was made in New York. 

Today, The Telegram, under Scripps-Howard manage- 
ment, stands definitely accepted by a critical audience 
in America’s most highly competitive newspaper field. 
It has won the confidence and respect of a large and 
steadily growing number of New Yorkers who buy and 
read The Telegram because of its editorial quality 
and its excellence as a newspaper. 
No true appraisal of the great New York market can 
be had unless it reckons with The Telegram “AS IS” 
—not “as was.” 


The New York Telegram 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 
Member of the United Press and Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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chances are his new boss urged 
him to come out of the slump and 
live up to his reputation. 

“When nothing happened, the 
pressure no doubt became harder. 
And Johnson is just the sort of 
salesman who crumples up under 
such conditions.” 

This mental attitude on the part 
of salesmen accounts for men doing 
great work for one sales manager 
and failing completely for another. 
All sales managers cannot get re- 
sults of a uniform type out of all 
salesmen. That is another reason 
why it so often follows that when 
anew sales manager comes on to 
the job, a new group of salesmen 
come into the picture, too. The 
old men drop out. New men, 
working along the same lines as 
the new sales manager, come into 
the force. 

For instance, there is the type 
of sales manager who plays the 
“good-fellow.” He enjoys parties. 
He likes to round up two or three 
of his men and a half dozen cus- 
tomers and put on a banquet. Such 
a sales manager naturally attracts 
a sales force made up of men who 
work along similar -lines. It is 
only to be expected that the sales 
manager who is opposed to enter- 
taining customers surrounds him- 
self with salesmen who do not 
require big cigars and dinners and 
theater tickets to help in their sell- 
ing. So sales forces reflect the 
working methods of their bosses. 

Both groups can point to suc- 
cesses. For every man who gets 
business through taking the buyer 
to the theater, there is another one 
who says it isn’t necessary at all. 
For each man who finds a pocket 
full of cigars a selling aid, there 
is another salesman who never 
feels the need of one. 

There is no one school of selling, 
because men are different—sales- 
men are different—buyers are dif- 
terent. 

But there is one thing they all 
have in common. They can do 
their best work when they are 
mentally right—when they are 
cheerful and optimistic and oozing 
confidence. 

To be in that state of mind, a 
salesman must be feeling that he 
and his house are in accord. So 
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the job of the sales manager re- 
solves itself not into bullying his 
salesman—not into wheedling him 
—but into being able to size up 
his man correctly and doing, as 
quickly as possible, that which will 
bring him into tune with the house 
and its policies and start him off 
again “with his batteries charged.” 





Death of James F. Powell 


James_F. Powell, secretary-treasurer 
of the Lee Newspaper Syndicate, died 
recently at the age of fifty-nine. He 
started his business career on the Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, Courier, one of the 
papers in the Lee Syndicate, in 1888, 
as a printer. He became a member 
of the business and advertising staff 
in 1907, and u the death of A. W. 
Lee, became publisher of the paper. 





Chain Cafeteria Account to 
New Orleans Agency 


Morrison’s Cafeterias have appointed 
The Reese Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New Orleans, to direct their advertis- 
ing in cities in which they a ote 
These cities are Birmingham, obile 
and Montgomery, Ala., Jacksonville, 
Fla., and New Orleans. 


F. B. Thompson Joins 
Montreal Agency 


Frank B. Thompson has joined the 
staff of the Ronalds Advertising Agency, 
Ltd., Montreal. He was recently with 
the Montreal office of Hugh C. MacLean 
Ltd., and previously was manager o 
the Toronto office of the Engineering 
Institute of Canada. 


P. E. Chamberlain with Auto- 
motive Equipment Association 


Percy E. Chamberlain, assistant to 
Harry Moock, former managing direc- 
tor of the Greater Market Deve opment 
department of the Automotive uip- 
men Association, Chicago, has 
made managing director. 











Meat Packing Account for 
Porter Agency 


Chamberlain & Company, Inc., Bos- 
ton meat packers, have appointed The 
Porter Corporation, os agency 
of that city, to direct their advertisin 
account. Newspapers are being used. 


Appoint Edwin Bird Wilson 


Agency 
The First National Bank of New 
Bedford, Mass., and The Morris Plan 
Bank of Virginia, Richmond, have ap- 
ointed Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., New 
Fork advertising agency, to direct their 


advertising accounts. 
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Reducing 
Factory Accidents with 
Advertising 


Great American INDEMNITY CoMPANY 
ew YorK 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Can you advise me the names and 
addresses of concerns manufacturing a 
safety poster service? What I am in- 
terested in is a series of posters to be 
hung in factories and similar places for 

reduction of accidents. assis- 
tance you can give me in this direction 
will be very much appreciated. 

Lesure F. TrLLincHast, 
Agency Assistant. 

T= National Safety Council, 

108 East Ohio Street, Chicago, 
is the central source for informa- 
tion on factory accident preven- 
tion. This organization has done 
a tremendous amount of work in 
helping to reduce accidents in fac- 
tories and its methods have in- 
cluded the use of such forms of 
advertising as posters to be hung 
in the plant. 

However, it occurs to us that 
this is by all means a job which 
each manufacturer’s advertising 
department ought to get back of 
with full enthusiasm. The prob- 
lem is purely one of advertising. 
Just as much ingenuity is called 
for as is demanded by a campaign 
to the consumer and trade. In 
fact, if anything the task is more 
difficult because one seeks to over- 
come two of humanity’s most 
common traits—laziness and care- 
lessness. Merely to tell workmen 
that they ought to be careful is 
not sufficient. Merely to warn 
them of the consequences of care- 
lessness will not do. We are deal- 
ing here with human psychology 
in its most subtle form and the 
appeal must be equally subtle. 

In effect, the problem is similar 
to that faced by the few pioneers 
in the field of insurance advertis- 
ing. Here it was speedily found 
that neither ultra-conservative nor 
scare copy would sell insurance 
economically. The copy had to 
plumb the depth of human emo- 
tions; it had to play upon the 
heart strings and yet appeal to the 
senses. No wonder there have 
been so few outstandingly success- 
ful advertising campaigns in the 
insurance field. 
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If, then, the advertising man 
loves a problem, here is one right 
in his organization that will surely 
challenge the best that is in him. 
The goal—the reduction of acci- 
dents—is a worthy one, and the 
experience cannot fail to teach 
the advertising man a great many 
things about human nature which 
he never knew before. That sort 
of knowledge has never been 
known to harm the output of 
an advertising department.—[Ed. 
Printers’ InK. 


Industrial Copy Makes As- 
tronomy a Talking Point 


“As the planets revolve around the 
sun,” argues an industrial advertiser, 
“so do James Planetary Speed Re. 
ducers drive with a sun and planet 
motion. . . .” In further explaining 
the planetary system, the advertiser re- 
fers to what he calls the “sun pinion,” 
and uses other astronomical terms which 
impart a novel slant to the copy. In 
this manner, techni description is 
lifted out of the commonplace and is 
made clear by an interesting comparison. 
A drawing of the solar system, used in 
conjunction with a picture of the 
product, helps create the desired in- 
terest. 


Hartman Corporation Reports 
Sales for Six Months 


Net sales of the Hartman Corpora- 
tion and subsidiaries for the six months 
ending June 30, 1928, were $8,716,848, 
against $8,636,974, for the correspond- 
ing period of last year. At the end of 
June, this year, there were nineteen 
stores in operation, against sixteen 
stores in operation at the end of June, 
last year. 


Dewolf Advertising Service 
Now Goldsmith Company 


The Dewolf Advertising Service, 
Philadelphia, manufacturers’ display _in- 
stallation, has been succeeded , The 
Goldsmith Company, of that city. George 

Goldsmith, formerly with the De- 
wolf company, is carrying on the busi- 
ness under his own name. 


To Direct Advertising of 
“The Home Economist” 


Miss Caroline Dexter, who has been 
advertising director of The Trained 
Nurse and Hospital Review, New York, 
for a number of years, has in addition 
been appointed advertising director of 
Zhe Home Economist, also of New 

or 


Kenneth Clapp, formerly associate 
editor of the Furniture Record, Grand 
Rapids, ‘Mich., has been made editor. 
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Typographers Who Prove It With Proofs 


‘Z... eye is the 


66 99 
Fiying Dutchman 








of Advertising. It 
floats, flickers and 
flutters ina Biack 
Sea. We know how 
to make that eve 


land. as yours did 





Frederic Nelson 
PHELET EPS 
i ie Bi iy, INC. 
314 E. 23rd Street, New York 


















Securing Variety by the Use of 
Simile Pictures 


Occasional Illustrations That Approach the Subject from a New and 
Novel Angle Lend Color to the Campaign 


By W. Livingston Larned 


i not infrequently occurs that a 
campaign, especially an industrial 
series, continued year after year, 
takes on a pictorial sameness which 
is undesirable, in view of the 
known need for a_ continuously 
sustained physical novelty. Illus- 
tration ruts are to be avoided. The 
very life of advertising 
depends, to some ex- 
tent, upon change of 
picture pace. The 
jaded reader looks for 
innovations, untram- 
meled subject material. 
The formula for in- 
terspersed illustrations 
of a character to sup- 
ply this continuous at- 
mosphere of originality 
and of reader interest 
is comparatively simple. 
The artist looks upon 
it with great favor, be- 
cause it permits him to 
get away from too 
familiar themes, which 
he has been re-hashing, 
season in and season out. 
Advertising argu- 
ments there are of such 
singular flexibility that 
they are best illustrated 
by the comparison or 
simile or apt parallel 
approach. I can de- 
scribe exactly what I ar 
have in mind by refer- 
ence to a typical ex- 
ample and the two pos- 
sibilities presented to 
the artist who illustrated it. 
In the explanations and argu- 
ments which are an essential part 
of the advertising of Edison Mazda 
lamps, there are certain important 
elements which are by no means 
easy to put on paper in the form 
of an illustration—poor light in 
an office or an industrial plant, 
means inefficiency on the part of a 
worker, due to the fact that light 


“SAILS FULL OF HOLES” 
LITTLE CONNECTION WITH OIL BUT THIS ADVERTISER 
TIES THE TWO TOGETHER SUCCESSFULLY 


plays such a significant role in 
human happiness and in the mood 
with which a task is approached. 
Poorly distributed ii ht hinders 
work. People can’t ‘ + sides” 
in an office or in a factory. They 
must “stay put,” whatever the 
lighting facilities. 


L= 


with Sails Full of Holes! 


a 
10 keep the power weal ems Oeferent grades of Opainoe are 


SINCLAIR OPALINE sewer on 


Seals power ai rvery depres of wear 
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WOULD SEEM TO HAVE 


It becomes necessary and expe- 
dient, therefore, to illustrate this 
in some manner and to illustrate 
it, first of all, interestingly. No 
picture, however educational, which 
fails to reach out and attract the 
reader, the reader of any tempera- 
ment or disposition, may be said 
to be a good illustration. The 
appeal should have some universal 
urge behind it, if it is to get 
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The City of Canton 


113,280 Population 
30,000 Factory Employees 
300 Diversified Industries 


44 Nationally Known Industries 
$60,000,000 Annual Factory Payroll 


The Center of 
a Trading Area 


Canton is the center of a retail 
trading territory having an aver- 
age radius of 30 miles. 





There are over 4000 retail and 
wholesale outlets to a buying 
populace of some 300,000 people. 


The only way to reach this 
prosperous buying number, loyal 
to community, is through a 
Canton newspaper. 


The Canton Daily News 


Because of reader confidence it 
is essential that the Canton Daily 
News be used to insure complete 
coverage. 


The Canton Daily News was 
awarded the Pulitzer Gold Medal 
in 1927 for the most disinterested 
and meritorious service rendered by 
any newspaper in the United States. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: I. A. Klein, New 
York and Chicago. A. J. Norris Hill, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Seattle 
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“Enormous Treasury of 
Material” 


It may interest you to know that I 
keep in this office a full set of all 
Printers’ Ink Publications as far 
back as 1912, and that with the in- 
valuable aid of the references which 
your department supplies me on any 
topic whenever I request, I am able 
to utilize the enormous treasury of 
material which sixteen years of your 
publications supplies. I know of 
nothing anywhere that is comparable 
with it. 
GILBERT H. MONTAGUE 
Counsellor-at-Law 


A file of Printers’ Ink is a useful source of information on sales and 
advertising problems. Its data are made accessible through our 
reference service. Lists of articles on merchandising and adver- 
tising problems are gladly furnished upon request. 


Quarterly volumes as shown above are bound in hard 
board and buckram, stamped in gold. The cost is $2.00 
each volume, or $8.00 for a complete set covering a year. 
Binders for both publications are also sold at cost. 
Weekly binders, $1.25 apiecemMonthly binders, $2.00. 


Printers’ Ink Publications 


185 Madison Avenue New York City 
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100 per cent reader interest. 

The above example might be 
illustrated with pictures in offices 
and industries; subjects to take 
their themes from poor lighting 
and adequate lighting. Diagrams 
would find a place, as charting off 
what happens under various con- 
ditions. But all this has been done, 
time and again, for Mazda lamps. 
There comes a saturation point 
where the reader de- 
cides that it is an 
old story, however im- 
portant. There is too 
much else of a pic- \ 
torial character, to win \ 
him. 

So the artist searches 
for a more lively ap- 
proach to supply the 
campaign with renewed 
color and a swift change 
of pictorial pace. “Why 
do tennis players change 
sides?” he asks, in a 
headline. There is an 
animated study of a 
tennis player, striking 
out with his racket, 
while protecting his eyes 
from the strong down- 
pour of sunlight. 

The picture theme is 
acceptable, not alone be- 
cause there is a sound 
argument behind it, but 
because almost everyone 
is interested in the game. 
Says the text: “The light 
on the tennis court is 
usually more favorable 
on one side than on the 
other. Glare or shadows 
affect a player’s judg- 
ment. In tennis, sides are changed 
to equalize conditions. 

“You can’t change sides in your 
your office or factory .. .” 

Chere is certainly such, a thing, 
in advertising art, as the too 
literal, the too great insistence upon 


praders work 


oer emploveey 


pictures which either show the 
product or diagram its uses. 
In time, such compositions cause 


a campaign to “go stale.” The 
tennis parallel represents an ad- 
mirable instance of telling the 
story, in a picture sense, without 
conventional ingredients. 

[t will be found that those ad- 
vertising serials which keep this 
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license in mind are the ones of 
sustained and well-organized fun- 
damentals of reader interest. It 
is by no means easy to convince 
the advertiser that this viewpoint 
is businesslike. Some of the 
parallel illustrations appear very 
far afield from his product to 
him. He does not take human 
interest and human nature into con- 
sideration as he might. It is likely 


Why do tennis players change sides? 
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fon, N J and we will ered you tree the reeks 
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EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


INSTEAD OF USING PICTURES OF POORLY LIGHTED 
OFFICES, EDISON TELLS THE SAME STORY EFFECTIVELY 


WITH A SIMILE PICTURE 


that a lead on the subject of tennis 
might lure more persons into read- 
ing the message than an illustra- 
tion of a highly technical character. 

An entire series for Cutler- 
Hammer seems to take as an ac- 
cepted fact that mere illustrations 
of electrical control equipments 
might not interest more than a 
nominal number of persons. This 
does not mean that the advertiser 
has ignored, in the past, the wis- 
dom of businesslike pictures. It 
does mean that, now and again, 
a more general campaign turns 
wholeheartedly to such pictures as 
will illustrate an argument as op- 
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posed to things and situations 
wholly mechanical. It is easier, 
in other words, to picture the wis- 
dom of electrical device control, 
by means of comparisons, than to 
attempt industrial backgrounds, 
complex and perhaps too involved 
for the average individual. 

“Power without control is worse 
than wasted” has been made a 
standard slogan, around which the 
picturesque parallels can 
be constructed, the sub- 
jects adroitly chosen for 
their wide popular ap- 
peal and their absolute 
simplicity. 


INK July 26, 1928 
motion. The coxswain is bending 
forward, shouting instructions 
through his megaphone. The oars- 
men respond. This picture was 
run at a time when the great col- 
lege races were scheduled, by the 
way. It was a timely picture. 
The headline begins with: 
“Many a Race is Won by the 
Man Who Doesn’t Pull an Oar,” 
and the text further clarifies th 


Many a Race is Won by the Man 
Who Doesnt Pull an Oar 
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Just what does the ad- 
vertiser desire to tell in 


IS WORSI 





his illustration? Here 
is the foundation fact as 
expressed in the text for 
one advertisement: “In 
Industry, races are staged 
every day—races for 
profits. Power vies with 
power—and again the 
importance of accurate 
control stands out in 
bold relief. With fewer 
men and with less horse- 
power in electric motors 
many small plants daily 
pass larger rivals who 
sacrifice their productive 
strength by ineffective 
control,” 

All of which is sound 
enough, as advice, but 


THAN 
WASTED 


The CUTLER 
Pe ee 
aoe me 





difficult to put into pic- 
ture form from the ar- 
tist’s point of view, pro- 
vided he is compelled to 
adhere to the old-style 
illustration. He begins 
to think in terms of factory 
atmosphere, elaborate diagrams, 
charts and the like—all ground 
which has been covered in every 
conceivable manner, long, long 
ago. 

The Cutler-Hammer artist, re- 
alizing this, and conscious of the 
background of thousands of simi- 
lar industrial pictures, turns to 
a familiar and happy comparison, 
from which an illustration is ar- 
rived at at once teeming with life 
and action, yet very much to the 
point, as working hand in hand 
with the copy. There is a com- 
position of a racing scull, in swift 


The Control Equipment 
SIMILE PICTURES MAKE IT POSSIBLE FOR INDUSTRIAI 
ADVERTISERS TO ADD A 


Electric Motors Deserve 


DASH OF INTEREST TO 


PROSAIC THEMES 


significance of the artist’s offering: 
“Gradually but surely the more 
powerful crew slips behind. One 


foot—another—then another—the 
gap shows until the race is ended. 

“Such is a coxswain’s victory— 
won by the man who doesn’t pull 
an oar. His sole but important 
duty is to control power—and by 
his skill in co-ordinating the efforts 
of his men and in conserving their 
strength, he often snatches victory 
from a stronger crew.” 

An idea, not a product, is illus- 
trated, and the argument clinched 
with dramatic skill. The adver- 
tiser says, in closing: “If your 
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plant is well manned and powerful 
in electric motor capacity, be sure 
your advantage is held and ex- 
panded by the champion coxswain 
of electric power, Cutler-Hammer 
Motor Control.” Thus, in this 
altogether shrewd way, an adver- 
tiser gets away from the possible 
pictorial sameness of years of ad- 
vertising effort. : 

Says one national advertiser: 
“We endeavor to ‘il- 
lustrate a point, rather 
than to illustrate the 
product in operation. One 
is far more powerful, 
where the general public 
is concerned, than the 
other.” 

He made various in- 
vestigations in order to 
establish the facts. For 
three years, all advertise- 
ments were keyed. Cou- 
pons were another factor, 
and the dealer’s  col- 
laboration was elicited. 
In practically every in- 
stance, the non-technical 
illustration produced 
more satisfactory _re- 
sults than those which 
were literal. 

There are so many 
subjects of wide public 
interest that an artist has 
a fund of material from 
which to draw but it is 
necessary for the tie-up 
to be logical, close and 
very much to the point. 
In their attempt to operate 
along the lines here 
suggested, some adver- 
tise-s and artists go beyond the 
pale of selling parallels. 

The new Listerine tooth-paste 
campaign is an illustration of ad- 
vertising an idea, and the product 
itself, by indirection, as a wholly 
secondary item. The saving pos- 
sible through the purchase of Lis- 
terine tooth-paste comes to the 
forefront in this series and the 
illustrations employ it to the ex- 
clusion of all else. 

The pictures are camera-made, 
and appealing, as in the case of a 
pretty young girl, looking with 


pride upon a new pair of silk 
stockings which thrift has pur- 
“What has tooth- 


chased for her. 
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paste to do with stockings?” is 
the disarming and good-natured 
headline query, as if in anticipation 
of the questioning reader who 
might well marvel at the illustra- 
tion which is apparently far re- 
moved from the product. 

“Quite a little,” the advertise- 
ment answers itself. “You can, for 
instance, get an extra pair or two 
of stockings with that $3 you save 
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IT WAS NOT NECESSARY TO MENTION GULIS IN 
THIS COPY 
REPRESENT SPEED AND ACCURACY 


FOR IT IS PLAINLY EVIDENT THAT THEY 


by using Listerine Tooth Past 
Its cost is about half of that of 
ordinary dentifrices.” At this 
juncture the text turns speedily to 
selling the quality of the tooth 
paste although the large illustra 
tion touches only upon the hosiery 
The dentifrice is not dragged in. 
An illustration can be too direct 
too literal, too close to its subject 
and its product, and in these re 
spects is sadly short of general 
interest to the public at large. 





The Commercial Poster Company 
Cleveland. has changed its name to the 
McCandlish Lithograph Company, Inc 
It has also mo its plant to Phila- 
delphia. 
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DISPLAYS 


5 porcelain 
ee coats thick! 


| proves 


conclusively—there is 
no substitute for quality. 
Many have been amazed 
at the high grade of en- 
ameled steel display which 
conforms to Federal’s single 
standard of excellence. The 
reason that Federal displays 
are not more expensive is the 
fact that Federal—the largest 
manufacturer of electrical adver- 
tising displays in the country— can 
concentrate such wealth of efficiency. If 
you'll look into this display field, you'll 
quickly recognize Federal leadership. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
8700 South State Street-— CHICAGO 





Claude Neon Federal Company 
225 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


BALTIMORE HOUSTON 


BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS 
CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY 
DALLAS LEXINGTON 


DETROIT LOUISVILLE 
MILWAUKEE 





Federal Brilliant Company 
2531 Washington Ave., St. Louis 





MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW ORLEANS 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
ROCHESTER 
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Here is the chance I wanted— 
before starting my own business 


Ours is a small but well-rated and recog- 
nized advertising agency. So far we have 
done very nicely with our present staff, 
substantially increasing our clients’ busi- 
nesses as well as our own. 


After a period of working nights we are 
ready to expand because we are fairly sure 
our increases in business and responsi- 
bilities are not merely seasonal. 


We need a man— 


The man we want must possess adver- 
tising knowledge and experience... He 
must write resultful copy, know mer- 
chandising and sales and assist in man- 
aging this organization. 

To such a man we can offer a great deal. 
Here hewill find a congenial atmosphere, 
an almost slavish attention to business, 
no office jealousies and a real opportu- 
nity to make money. If he wishes to 
invest in our business he may, although 
we do not require any additional work- 
ing capital. In other words, we want a 
hard working, conscientious agency exec- 
utive with a common sense background. 


Members of this organization know 
of this advertisement. Give full particu- 
lars regarding yourself in replying. 








‘President . 
Box A.A.A., PRINTERS’ INK Pub, Co, 
Chicago 





‘3 
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An 


Answer to “How’s 


Business?” 


A Survey Conducted Among Busi- 
ness-Paper Editors by The Asso- 
ciated Business Papers Shows 
That the Old Prejudice of Poor 
Business in a Presidential Year 
Is Being Discounted. 


CONVERSATION among busi- 
ness men is seldom indulged 
. for long before someone asks 
how business is. An effort to ob- 
tain this knowledge is the purpose 
of a survey which has been con- 
ducted among editors of business 
publications. The results have been 
summarized in a report issued by 
F. M. Feiker, managing director 
of The Associated Business Papers. 
Editors are unanimous in reporting 
that the first six months of 1928, 
the period covered by the report, 
have been characterized by many 
desirable major and minor mergers, 
co-operative market finding activi- 
ties, and intelligent control of pro- 
duction. 

In the number of consolidations 
which have been effected there is 
seen an apparent discounting of the 
old prejudice of poor business in 
a presidential year. No important 
decreases in wages are reported, 
some slight rises taking place in 
specialized industries. Total pay- 
rolls on the other hand, are con- 
sidered a little below those of the 
first six months in 1927, due to the 
introduction of more automatic 
machines. 

Brief statements concerning the 
situation of a number of industries 
covered in the report follow: 

Steel: Development of small 
volume markets has completely 
taken up slack caused by greatly 
reduced volume of railroad orders. 

Meat Packing: Has enjoyed 
larger volume of business and a 
trong domestic and foreign market. 

Automobile: Except for Ford, 
the industry is going ahead of ex- 
pectations. Should finish year on 
par or better than 1927. 

Building and Construction: Out- 
standingly booming. Far ahead of 
1927; in dollar volume a record 
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year. Home building below last 
year. ’ 

Electrical: Reports 9 per cent 
increase in production over first 
half of 1927. 

Rubber: Although practically 
every manufacturer will show sub- 
stantial loss for year, industry is 
credited with starting to recover. 

Textile: Considered in condition 
of “profitless prosperity.” More 
economic co-operation taking place 
among manufacturers. 

Mercantile: Trade slightly ahead 
of 1927. Department store stocks 
somewhat smaller; chain dry goods 
stores making steady growth as is 
group buying by independents, both 
credited with normal business be- 
cause of their excellent sales 
efforts. 

Furniture: Slightly above level 
for first half of 1927. 

Oil: Industry is stabilizing its 
operations to bring crude produc- 
tion more nearly in line with de- 
mand for refined products. Crude 
prices are practically same as at 
close of 1927. 

Bakers: Normal business 
throughout country. Bakers turn- 
ing to cake making as the chief 
field open to them for permanent 
expansion. 

Hotels: Due to serious over- 
built situation, particularly in 
larger cities, business is depressed 
and price-cutting has appeared. 
Predicted that many big city hotels 
will fail before the end of this 
year. 

Ice Cream: Competition has in- 
creased costs. Despite this industry 
is normal and increasing number 
of consolidations expected 

Lumber: Gradually recovering 
from depression of year ago, out- 
look is for higher market levels 
and more intensive sales promotion 
work, 

Shoes: Below normal for first 
half of 1928. Outlook for remain- 
der of year is distinctly favorable. 

* * * 


The report points out that there 
has been a distinct flow of labor 
from producing industries into 
service work, notably hospitals and 
restaurants, thus providing for 
those who otherwise would be un- 
employed. 















Advantages 
of Traveling 
Displays 





WO years of experience with 
traveling displays have given 
the Stewart-Warner Speedometer 
Corporation, Chicago, an opportu- 
nity to study and classify the ad- 
vantages of such displays. That 
company’s observations were 
summed up in three points which 
were related before the recent 
meeting at Detroit of the Window 
Display Advertising Association 
by Dan Hines, manager of the 
Stewart-Warner display division. 

The three points are: 

1. The traveling display is su- 
perior to the average display be- 
cause it insures a full window 
showing. Being more attractive, 
it increases the value of window 
circulation because it stops more 
people. 

2. Breakage, loss in transit, re- 
pairs and reconditioning amount 
to such a low figure that they 
are not serious objections to the 
adoption of traveling displays. 

3. Experience has proved that 
the cost is not only reasonable but 
actually cheaper than most any 
other kind of dealer display helps, 
considering the fact that traveling 
displays are superior. 

A system of issuing calendars 
to dealers for the purpose of 
recording window displays was de- 
scribed by S. Fisher of the Fisher 
Display Service, Chicago. The 
system, now in operation among 
Chicago drug stores, is based on 
a calendar of weekly divisions 
which provides a record and a 
future schedule of showings for 
two windows. This plan enables 
the dealer to tell how many dis- 
plays he has carried and plans to 
carry, for instance, on soaps and 
tooth-pastes. The principal bene- 
fit to the advertiser of this plan, 
according to Mr. Fisher, is that 
it encourages dealers to keep dis- 
plays for the contracted time. 

During the convention it was 
announced that the trustees of the 
Window Display Association had 
decided to amalgamate the research 
functions of this association with 
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those of the Association of Na- 


tional Advertisers. A statement 
issued by Lee H. Bristol, presi- 
dent of the Window Display As- 
sociation, pointed out that this 
step would afford the following 
advantages : 


Whereas the W. D. A. A. now has 
a limited membership in the nationa 
advertiser group to fall back upon fo: 
research activity support, the A. N. A 
has some 350 national advertisers in its 
membership. This greater group o 
advertiser members will be in a bette: 
position to bring about the correctio: 
of existing problems or difficulties. 

It can command even greater recog 
nition from the agency, producer an 
installer groups than now. 

A simplification and reduction of ef 
fort makes greater results oo. 
Langs ely because of our past activitic 

ave caused window display adver. 
tising to be recognized to a point where 
the A. N. A. will organize for the first 
time a separate department for its 
study and research. 


Arthur H. Ogle, managing di- 
rector of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, described this 
fusion of forces as “a step in the 
A. N. A. to avoid duplication and 
the desire of the A. N. A. to co- 
operate along these lines with other 
interests.” 





New Accounts for Robert R. 
Berry Agency 


The American Seamless Tube Cor- 
poration, importer of oil well pipe and 
equipment and the Redondo Oil Tool & 
Supply Company, manufacturer of hard 
facing metal for industrial use, both 
of Los Angeles, have placed their ad- 
vertising accounts with the Robert R. 
Berry —— Los Angeles advertis- 
ing agency. usiness papers will be 
used on both of these accounts. 





Cycle Trades of America to 
Advertise 


The Cycle Trades of America will 
launch a national advertising campaign, 
starting September 1, to stimulate sales 
and to open u leads in the bicycle in- 
dustry. The Beccuteal Company, Bos- 
ton advertising agency, has been ap- 
pointed to direct the campaign. Maga 
zines will be us 





Graham Jackson with Carroll 
Dean Murphy 


Graham Jackson, formerly with the 
advertising department of the Bell & 
Howell Company, Chicago, has joined 
Carroll Dean Murphy, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, as assistant produc- 
tion manager. 
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Announcement 


The Corporate Name of 


Benjamin & Kentnor Co. 


Harry D. Reyno.ps, President 
Joun T. Firzcerayp, Vice-President 


Is Changed to 


Reynolds - Fitzgerald, Inc. 


Harry D. Reyno.ps, President 
Joun T. Frrzceratp, Vice-President 


This is merely a change of name and does not 
affect the ownership, officers, personnel 
or office locations. 


Representing Daily Newspapers 


has been the business since 1893 and the new 
corporate name is to more closely identify those 
who have managed and owned the _ business 
for many years, 


Effective July 23rd, 1928 


Reynolds - Fitzgerald, Inc. 


2 West 45th St. 203 North Wabash Ave. 1524 Chestnut St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


58 Sutter St. 117 West Ninth St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Good Copy 


The past is gone, 
but the future 
belongs to the 
man who can 
best use it. 


Good copy can 
reflect the ca- 
pacity of the wise 
business leader 
to profit by the 
past without 
vain regret and 
to look ahead 
with courage. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 























A Merger 
That Created a Success- 
ful Advertiser 


(Continued from page 6) 
question: “How can the American 
Stove Company advertise?” 

“For four years,” continued Mr. 
Rath, “our division did all th 
experimental and missionary work 
on this oven-heat regulator. We 
learned its uses by thousands upon 
thousands of experiments made b) 
members of our division in thei 
own kitchens, and in kitchens of 
consumers. We learned how t 
sell the new idea to dealers and 
the public. 

“The sales staff of our other five 
divisions at the outset, finding that 
the new device was catching on. 
began to clamor for it. We were 
not ready for them, however. We 
wanted to know all about the new 
device; just what service a gas 
range would give with the regu- 
lator that could not be given with- 
out it, and we wanted to know 
how to sell it. 

“When the day arrived on which 
those conditions could be met, 
we were then prepared to go and 
sell it to the sales staffs of the 
other divisions. Because it was 
new, they believed it was a quick 
and easy way to increased sales. 
We knew that it would not be 
quick and easy. We knew that 
the regulator had to be sold to the 
dealer and that we had to help th« 
dealer resell it. It was, by the 
way, because of our knowledge of 
the necessity of selling the new 
device to the buying public that we 
turned to advertising. 


THE FIRST APPROPRIATION 


“I remember going to the board 
of directors for the first national! 
advertising appropriation. The 
members agreed to appropriate th« 
sum I asked. From that time on, 
whatever appropriation I have 
asked for has been given me, as 
the first one was, without muc! 
question. 

“By asking for and getting th: 
first appropriation for national ad 
vertising, I automatically becam« 
responsible for the advertising. I‘ 
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was my intention merely to start 
the plan and let others carry on. 
The directors wouldn’t have it that 
way, however. I was told that 
inasmuch as I had the enthusiasm 
for the job, the job was mine.” 

This last statement explains why 
the advertising department of the 
American Stove Company is at 
Lorain, Ohio, and not at St. Louis, 
the headquarters of the company. 
The American Stove Company 
policy is to have the job done at 
the place where the ability to do 
the job resides. 

The wisdom of the decision that 
made Mr. Rath responsible for 
advertising is very apparent today. 
Because he was the manager of a 
division of the company and a 
member of its board of directors, 
his word on advertising matters 
was taken seriously from the be- 
ginning. He spoke as one who 
knew the stove business. Thus 
advertising came into the business 
with authority and respect behind 
it 

Mr. Rath declares that he was 
without experience in advertising. 
His first step, as he related it to 
me, was to call on the heads of 
certain successful businesses for 
the story of their advertising ex- 
periences. He took everybody’s 
advice, but used his own judgment. 

From the outset he has persis- 
tently clung to certain basic con- 
victions on advertising. It has been 
his strong belief that advertising 
should be a continuous job, that 
in his copy he should make no 
Sag statements, or, as he puts 

“Why say something that per- 
h aps only one in a thousand who 
read your advertising will believe ?” 

He knew before he started, from 
personal experience in selling the 
Lorain Oven Heat Regulator, that 
Ithough women really needed this 
invention, they didn’t know they 
needed it until it was sold to them. 

The first advertising campaign 
set out to tell the wonders of time 
and temperature in oven cooking. 
that campaign, which started in 
1919, purposely left in the back- 
ground the appliance which made 
=. and temperature cooking pos- 
sible. 

Bear in mind that at this time 
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ECAUSE it is the very 

breath of England, 
“PUNCH” finds its way 
into every corner of the 
world. Wherever you go, 
to Cairo or Cornwall, to 
Delhi or Dunedin, you 
will find “PUNCH” wait- 
ing to welcome you like an 
old and intimate friend. 
There is no paper like 
“PUNCH ”"—for readers 


or for advertisers. 


unch 


“The Paper 
that is 
England.” 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, ‘*‘ PUNCH” 
80 Fleet Street 
London, E.C. 4, Eng 
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Endicott-Johnson, shoe man- 
ufacturers, say of the “Propo- 
sition Book” we produced: 
“You have developed a sense 
of power and poise seldom 
found in business literature.” 


CURRIER & HARFORD- LTD 


Selective Advertising 
h 460 W 34th St + New York * Longacre7856 
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the public was almost entirely ig- 
norant of time and temperature 
cooking. Recipes, if they indicated 
at all the temperature to be used 
in cooking, did so in vague general 
terms such, for example as “hot 
oven.” A new type of recipe was 
needed. Mr. Rath quickly saw 
that he could not wait for others 
to develop such recipes. The 
American Stove Company would 
have to pioneer in that job. For 
this reason he asked for a real 
research kitchen. 

Such a kitchen was established 
and has since been maintained 
under the direction of a woman 
who is widely regarded as a home 
economics expert. The kitchen 
has not only made possible the new 
and modern scientific cooking and 
baking recipe, but has put the com- 
pany in closer touch than it ever 
has been before with the women 
who use its products. The kitchen 
has, consequently, become a source 
of much of its national advertising 
material. 

The success of the first cam- 
paigns in selling the idea of time 
and temperature cooking was indi- 
cated recently in a report written 
by Mr. Rath which showed that 
thousands of schools and colleges 
which teach the art of cooking 
have adopted the idea; that editors 
of home-economics departments of 
magazines and newspapers have 
discarded old terms such as “hot 
oven” in their recipes and have 
replaced them with specific tem- 
perature instructions, and that na- 
tional advertisers of food products 
are putting exact time and tem- 
perature instructions in their 
recipes. 

When it was felt that this job had 
bee accomplished a new type of 
advertising campaign was started. 
This new campaign—one which 
has been persisted in ever since— 
sells the Lorain Oven Heat Regu- 
lator on Red Wheel gas ranges as 
the correct means to obtain proper 
time and temperature cooking. 

The distinctive feature of this 
particular device, to the ozdinary 
eye, is a little red wheel which 
carries temperature markings. This 
wheel is the indicator. It is the 
part of the apparatus that the 
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housewife has to manipulate. She 
immediately started calling it the 
‘Red Wheel.” When the company 
realized that women preferred to 
efer to this invention as the “Red 
Wheel” it soon decided to refer to 
it by that same name. It has ever 
since called every one of its gas 
ranges that has a Lorain self-regu- 
lating oven—‘“a gas range with a 
Red Wheel.” 

Advertising in trade publications 
which reach dealers, and adver- 
tising in publications that are read 
by teachers of cooking and home 
economics experts, architects and 
builders has backed up the com- 
pany’s continually increasing con- 
sumer advertising. 

A study of the company’s adver- 
tising, beginning with its first cam- 
paign, shows that it has answered 
more effectively than could be 
imagined the question, “How can six 
gas range companies be advertised 
successfully?” The first campaign 

-the campaign that sold the idea 
of time and temperature cooking— 
opened wide the way for the ad- 
vertising of its specialty, the Red 
Wheel, that made this new idea 
in cooking possible. 

Inasmuch as the Red Wheel was 
to be found on all of the company’s 
six stoves, there was ample reason 
for specific mention of those six 
products. Since the Red Wheel 
and those six ranges were made 
by the American Stove Company, 
there were real reasons for bring- 
ing the parent company into the 
advertising. A few paragraphs 
from a recent advertisement which 
was headed “Take no chance—Buy 
i Red Wheel Gas Range” and 
which carried an illustration of 
one of each of the six different 
ranges, will readily show how all 
if these different points are rapidly, 
logically and convincingly told. 

“Back of every Red Wheel Gas 
Range,” that advertisement said, “is 
in institution that rivals in every 
way America’s greatest manufac- 
uring organizations.” 

Then it continued to tell the 
tory of the institution by saying: 
With its six great stove factories, 
1uge foundries, modern enameling 
plants, expensively equipped re- 
search departments, skilled design- 
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A Real 
Opportanity 


for an 
exceptionally able 


COPY WRITER 


Must have wide experience 
in serving big national ac- 
counts. He will be expected 
to 
1—Originate copy ideas for 
all important accounts. 
2—Personally write the 
copy for two or three of 
the largest accounts. 
3—Edit all other copy pro- 
duced by copy depart- 
ment. 
4—Represent the copy de- 
partment in discussions 
with prospective clients. 
5—Assist in contact work 
on accounts which he 
personally writes. 
Only a versatile man of un- 
usual energy, initiative and 
capacity—above all, one who 
can put new life into the 
copy of old successful ac- 
counts—can fill this position. 
Experience in advertising 
women’s apparel helpful. Ex- 
perience in advertising to 
women, indispensable. 
Please state your experience 
in detail, age, education, 
salary desired, and when you 
would be available. Also 
send a few samples of re- 
cent work. 


Position is with an Ohio 
Agency, long established, 
completely organized, and 
fully financed. Member 
AAAA, ABC, Outdoor 
Bureau. 

The man who makes a suc- 
cess of this work will be 
given the opportunity to ac- 
quire stock in the company 
and share in its earnings. 


Address “M,” Box 213, P. I. 
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ers, thousands of highly trained 
workmen, and the most up-to-date 
equipment, American Stove Com- 
pany is unquestionably able to 
build the finest gas ranges and sell 
them at the most _ reasonable 
prices.” 

After giving this story, it quickly 
put over the Red Wheel story 
in these words: “Thirteen years 
ago this company gave to the 
world the first device to control 
automatically the heat of a gas 
range oven, Lorain, known every- 
where by its famous Red Wheel. 
Lorain eliminates all guesswork 
from oven cooking. It gives 
women more leisure by providing 
them with a means of cooking 
whole meals while miles away from 
the kitchen for hours at a time. 
It makes possible a new and easier 
canning process. In fact, ‘Lorain’ 
has completely revolutionized 
home-cooking methods.” 

The next and last paragraph 
brought forward the six different 
ranges when it said: “No matter 
where you make your purchase or 
what size or model of range you 
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select from the six celebrated lines 
illustrated here, you'll get your 
money’s worth. No woman ever 
takes a chance when she buys a 
Red Wheel Gas Range.” 

No description of its current 
advertising can afford to overlook 
the company’s research kitchen. 
This kitchen, which was so neces- 
sary to the success of the company 
in its early advertising days, is 
still a necessary institution. Today, 
it not only continues in its recipe 
work and in its work of helping 
to uncover material for advertising 
purposes, but it serves as a means 
of obtaining inquiries. Today, 
every American Stove advertise- 
ment addressed to the consumer 
carries a coupon that offers some 
specific type of recipe or recipes 
from that kitchen. 

By advertising of the sort that 
has been described here, the Amer- 
ican Stove Company has not only 
made great financial progress 
through the sale of its stoves, but 
it has also unified its organization. 
Today, because of that advertising 
the company, which was unknown 
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by name to the public, now appears 
before it as a distinctive person- 
ality. That fact has had its in- 
juence on all who work for the 
company. 

There is no doubt that the mer- 
ger which resulted in the American 
Stove Company made possible the 
first great advertising job that has 
been done for gas ranges. On the 
ther hand, there is no doubt that 
the advertising which the merger 
made possible, in turn, made the 
merger highly successful. 


J. A. Chew Buys Middletown 
Ohio, “News-Signal” 

The Middletown, Ohio, News-Signal 
is been purchased by James A. Chew, 
wner of the Middletown Journal, and 
ther Ohio newspapers. Mr. Chew 
heads a new company, The News-Jour- 
nal Publishing ompany, which will 
control the two Middletown newspapers 
which have been consolidated, the 
Vews-Signal to be published mornings, 
the Journal as an evening newspaper, 
and the News-Journal on Sundays. 

E. S. Myers, publisher of the Journal, 
ilso becomes publisher of the News- 
Signal and secretary-treasurer of the 
new company. J. B. Chew is vice- 
president. 

Until the purchase of the Journal 
by Mr. Chew three years ago, it had 
heen the property of George M. Verity, 
president of The American Rolling 
Mills, Company, Middletown. 


Death of George Marcellus 


George Marcellus, for fifteen years a 
vember of the staff of The Meredith 
Publications, Des Moines, died at that 


ity last week. He was at one time 
ostmaster of Leroy, N. Y., where, for 
ny years, he was publisher of a 
ewspaper. Mr. Marcellus, who was 
bout sixty years of age, was editor of 
‘Meredith’s Merchandising Advertising.” 


C. P. Penny to Join 
Jules P. Storm 


Carl P. Penny, advertising manager 
nd assistant business manager of the 
New York Morning Telegraph, has re- 
igned, effective August 1, to become 
vice-president of Jules P. Storm & 
Sons, Inc., New York advertising 
gency. 


Made Advertising Manager of 
American Bemberg 


Mark Byron, Jr., recently with the 
advertising department of the New 
York Times, has been made advertis- 
ng manager of the American Bemberg 
re ration, New York, manufacturer 
emberg yarn. 
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& Dairying 


in the South 


HERE is no dairy pub- 

lication with general cir- 
culation that knows and 
understands the interests of 
Southern dairying. Hence 
this new medium with fif- 
teen thousand paid-in-advance 
initial circulation confined to 
dairy farming in the South- 
land exclusively. 


SOUTHERN 


Shreveport, La. 








Here is a real opportunity 
for an out-of-the-ordinary 


PRINTING SALESMAN 


The man we require is 
selling printing in New 
York now and should be 
earning between $5,000 
and $10,000 a year. This 
plant is one of the largest 
and most modern in New 
York City. It provides 
Art and Copy Service. 
Every facility to meet and 
deal successfully with big 
business is provided. 


Must be able to sell print- 
ing for booklets, catalogs, 
direct-by-mail, as well as 
printing required by ad- 
vertising agencies. Ad- 
dress. “J,” Box 211, 
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Following its 
Pro method of other 
spects years, the Stand- 


Look Good ard Statistics 
Company has recently estimated 
the hypothetical value of seven 
leading agricultural crops for 
1928. It places this value at almost 
exactly the same level as last year, 
but by the inclusion of a cotton 
crop value equal to 26 per cent 
above that of last year and in- 
cluding also the tobacco crop at 
an even larger increase, this or- 
ganization concludes that the aver- 
age indicated value of nine major 
crops for 1928 is 5.2 per cent above 
that of last year. This modest 
percentage of increase assumes 
added importance when it is con- 
sidered that it represents an in- 
crease of more than $400,000,000 
income above last year, an income 
which will find its way into the 
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channels of trade through the 
farmer late this fall. 

With wages holding at a high 
level, unemployment definitely on 
the decrease, unrestrained stock 
market speculation apparently at 
an end, and the money situation 
gradually getting on a _ sounder 
basis, business for the remainder 
of this year promises to do its 
full share to dispel the presidentia! 
year bugaboo. 

All the way back to 1880, busi- 
ness in presidential years has de- 
pended far more upon such fun- 
damentals as wages, farm income, 
and other items bearing on the 
purchasing power of the masses, 
than it has upon the fact that two 
or more candidates were running 
for high office. 

The only way that a presidential 
year can interfere with business 
prosperity is for business leaders 
to “pull in their horns” merely 
because it is the year when citi- 
zens vote for a President. 

With the fundamentals sound, 
there is every reason to believe 
that fall business will be excellent 


In these days of 
Pure Cream 8004, merchandis- 
Profit ing it is possible 
and practicable 
for a company, or even an indus- 
try, to get to a place where it 
seems to be filling its field—where 
a steady and stabilized demand 
for its goods comes more or less 
as a matter of course. Certain 
prominent organizations such as 
the Cutler-Hammer Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Milwaukee, 
rightfully interpret such a condi- 
tion as containing elements of real 
danger to the business. 

Forrest U. Webster, advertising 
manager of Cutler-Hammer, tells 
Printers’ InK of a co-operative 
advertising campaign which his 
company is undertaking with the 
object of helping jobbers to in- 
crease the outlet for the com 
pany’s wiring devices, such as 
switches, plugs, sockets, recep 
tacles and other items that enter 
into a thoroughly modern wirine 
job. Cutler-Hammer, in common 
with other industrial organiza- 
tions, has been rather complacent 
owing to the fact that its prod- 
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ucts are thoroughly staple and as 
necessary to building construction 
as nails, rivets, cement and struc- 
tural steel. Whenever even a 
small residence is erected a cer- 
tain amount of electrical control 
material is necessary and will be 
purchased as inevitably as door 
knobs and windows. 

Why, then, advertise? 

Che answer is to be seen in the 
value of, and necessity for, get- 
ting a pure cream profit. Pure 
cream profit, as we have fre- 
quently remarked, is the kind that 
comes from selling just a little 
more merchandise without  in- 
creasing the manufacturing, dis- 
tributing or selling cost. When a 
business has attained a _ certain 
sales volume, all its overhead cost 
may be said to be taken care of. 
Every additional dollar’s worth of 
business that is gained from that 
time on (without adding to the 
overhead, of course) is pure 
cream profit. In other words, the 
profit it yields is all net rather 
than gross. 

Campaigns such as the one now 
being put on by Cutler-Hammer 
are of great value because they 
tend to promote aggressiveness in 
salesmanship—the spirit that in- 
sists on getting just a little more, 
no matter how much has been got. 

This isn’t at all bad doctrine 
for the summer months when 
most of us are inclined to let 
down a bit on general principles. 
For that matter it can apply to 
many important things in life 
other than selling. 


Chain Stores A_ great many 
Not So Big otherwise  well- 


informed mer- 
After All chandisers ap- 


parently believe that, owing to 
some mysterious process having 
its foundation in quantity buying, 
chain stores are able to haul 
down enormous profits, notwith- 
standing their admittedly lower 
selling prices. The latest finan- 
cial statement of the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Company 
Shows a net profit of $18,500,000 
for the last fiscal year. This 
means that the average daily 
Profit, per store, in the A. & P. 
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system for that time was just 
about $3.95! 

And then there are those who 
believe that the ordinary garden 
variety of citizen is so thoroughly 
impregnated with chain-store 
propaganda that the independent 
dealer has no chance at all. A 
young woman connected with the 
public relations department of the 
J. C. Penney Company attended a 
domestic science convention in 
Des Moines recently. Her pur- 
pose was to find out how many of 
the women at the meeting bought 
sewing materials from the Penney 
stores. She ascertained that many 
of the women present had never 
heard of the Penney stores, while 
most of the rest imagined that 
they were a chain of cigar stores! 

The chains are big and power- 
ful. But, relatively speaking, they 
represent only a small part of the 
country’s total business volume. 
Independent retailers and all in- 
terested in their success should get 
their feet on the ground. They 
have been, and are, too impetu- 
ous in jumping at conclusions. 
The chain stores are not taking 
so much money out of any town 
or community as to leave not 
enough for the home dealers. 
Neither have they gained any- 
thing even remotely approaching 
universal recognition and accep- 
tance, 


Analyze the Many a salesman, 


paid on the basis 
Territory of his profits to 


the concern, feels that he has a 
legitimate kick against a tendency 
on the part of his superiors to 
generalize. 

If Salesman Davis produces sales 
to the value of $10,000 in a given 
period and Johnson produces $12,- 
000 in the same time, the latter 
is considered 20 per cent better. 
But if a careful analysis were 
made which indicated that the rea- 
sonable expectation of sales in the 
first territory were $8,000 for the 
period and in the latter $12,500, 
then Davis has scored 125 per cent 
and Johnson only 96 per cent— 
which entirely reverses the ver- 
dict. 

This shows the value of some 
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form of territory analysis if a fair 
basis of judgment is to be arrived 
at. And it is one reason why more 
companies are keeping a closer 
watch than ever before on the sub- 
divisions of their sales territories. 
Against each subdivision or block 
there is assessed its proper share 
of the sales expected of the larger 
unit as a whole. 

Information about sales by years, 
annual increase in each block as 
compared with company average, 
complete data regarding business 
enterprises in each section, collec- 
tion conditions and other similar 
facts are essential to a proper per- 
spective on the potentials of each 
subdivision and how well it is 
being covered by the man in 
charge. The relative all-round 
standing of each salesman depends 
upon many factors in addition to 
the sales volume he produces. 

The original layout of a proper 
system of controls over subdivi- 
sions of the sales force takes time 
and thought, but once established, 
it is the opinion of many compe- 
tent sales managers that the plan 
runs smoothly and is a great aid 
in planning more effective adver- 
tising, maintaining proper sales 
equilibrium and helping to maintain 
morale among the sales force, when 
each man knows that the peculiar- 
ities of his own territory are taken 
into consideration when his value 
to the organization is being judged. 


Modernist The modernists 
in advertising art 


Type-Tilters and composition 


have given America a startlingly 
new technique, but there are a few 
brave souls who question some of 
the things which are being done 
to text. 

Futurism has reached typog- 
raphy. Some striking experiments 
are being made, with goodness 
knows what to follow. 

To be thoroughly smart today, 
an advertising layout must not only 
be kaleidoscopic as to illustration, 
but the composition, considered as 
a whole, must conform to the same 
remarkable standards. This in- 
cludes the printed word. 

Type is none too easy to read 
in advertising in any event, due 
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to the congestion of closely-space: 
lines, diversified type faces, and the 
tendency to tailor it to fit outlan- 
dish spaces and forms. Add to this 
the leaning towers of Babel and 
Pisa, and you have a situation 
which might well encourage th: 
criticism of those who have always 
contended that legibility is the ver 
first law of the printed story. 

Pictures run in one direction, 
captions in another; headlines dash 
off pell mell in another directio: 
while type blocks, sublimely aloof 
from any responsibility to any of 
these factors, tilt and stagger 
across the page in a sort of 
vaudeville souse. 

We have no desire to cramp the 
style of the modernist. We look 
with sympathy upon advertising’s 
desire to make itself physically dif 
ferent, new, distinctive and in 
viting. But there is a limit beyond 
which modernists cannot go in be 
fuddling typography—that is, if 
the advertiser expects people to 
read it. 


P. Berman, Sales Manager, 
“Dry Goods Economist”’ 


J. Phil Berman, who has been asso 
ciated with the Economist Group for 
about twenty-four years, has been ap 
ee | sales manager of the Dry Goods 

conomist, New York. He started to 
work with the Economist Group as a 
member of the staff of the Drygoods- 
man, St. Louis, soon taking over rep 
resentation of the Economist Group in 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Southern Ohio. 

Mr. Berman retained this territory 
until he joined the Dry Goods Econ: 
mist in 1924. For five years previous, 
working from the New York office, he 
had been actively associated with th 
War Department in the disposal of su: 
plus war materials. 


Spool Silk Account for Charles 


C. Green: Agency 

The Gudebrod Bros. Silk Company, 
Inc., Philadelphia, manufacturer 
“Champion” spool silk and “Monarch” 
spool cotton, has appointed the Phi! 
delphia office of the Charles C. Green 
Advertising Agency to. direct its . a 
vertising account. 


Ridgways Tea Account to 
Redfield-Coupe, Inc. 
Ridgwans, Inc., New York, Ridgways 


tea, etc., has placed its. advertising a 
count with Redfield-Coupe, Inc, _ New 
papers and business papers will be use 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


Advertising - Merchandising Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Snider Packing Corporation 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 


Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 


The Ansonia Clock Co. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


*“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 
































Advertising Club News 


Pittsburgh Club Elects 
W. H. McBride 


W. H. McBride, sales manager and 
vice-president of the Pittsburgh Gauge 
and Supply Company, has been elected 
resident of the Advertising Club of 
*ittsburgh. Other officers elected were: 

B. McDaniel, Ketchum, MacLeod & 
Grove, Inc., vice-president; J. A. Culli- 
son, advertising manager, National Fire 
Proofing Company, secretary, and Fred 
W. Morgan, Bell Telephone Company, 
treasurer. Robert E. Grove, E. J. 
Gratz and J. C. McQuiston were elected 
to the board of directors. 


* * * 
F. T. Hastings Elected by 
Orlando Club 


Frank T. Hastings, advertising man- 
ager of the Orlando, Fla., Sentinel, has 
been elected president of the Orlando 
and Orange County Advertising Club, 
Orlando, Fla. B. R. Walzer was made 
first vice-president; F. M. Sawyer, sec- 
ond vice-president; Franklin O. King, 
treasurer; and W. R. Mandelcorn, sec- 
retary. The following were elected to 
the board of directors: Karl Lehmann, 
George Barker, W. T. Roos, Lee Trim- 
ble, John Masek and Miss Adolphine 
Hein. 

* * * 


Wins Philadelphia Women’s 
Scholarship Contest 


Miss Katherine de Reeder, secretary- 
treasurer of Ancker Brothers, Inc., was 
the winner of a two-year ‘scholarship 
given by the Philadelphia Club of Ad- 
vertising Women in the Charles Mor- 
ris Price School of Advertising, of the 
Poor Richard Club of that city. The 
subject assigned was “Why Women 
Should Be Successful in Advertising.” 
Mary Whalen was chairman of the 
echelarthip committee. 


* * * 
Rochester Club Appoints 
Committee Chairmen 


Roland O. Roberts has been appointed 
chairman of the Better Business Bu- 
reau Committee of the Rochester Ad 
Club, Rochester, N. Among the 
other committee chairmen appointed 
were: James F. Wallace, club publica- 
tions; Ernest R. Clark, educational; 
John H. Lee, entertainment; Clarence 
W. McKay, legislative; and Ernest A. 
Paviour, membership. 


* * * 
W. O. Aiken Heads 
Honolulu Club 


Worth O. Aiken has been elected 
peoident of the Honolulu Ad Club, 
onolulu, Hawaii, succeeding George 
Mellen. Gonsalves was made 
S. Smith auditor. 


o—- 
secretary and 


Honored by French 


“a 
Government 

Both the Advertising Club of New 
York and the Poor Richard Club of 
Philadelphia, last week, were signally 
honored by the French Government. At 
each club presentations were made of 
Sevres vases of about three feet in 
height. These distinctive gifts were 
made with the approval of the Pres 
ident of France and the authorization 
of former Premier Aristide Briand, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and former 
Premier Edouard Herriot, Minister of 
Fine Arts. 

The presentations were made bv Dr. 
Marcel Knecht, publisher of Le Matin, 
Paris, who, during the week, also hon 
ored five members of the New York 
club. Frank W. Harwood, advertising 
director of the American Tobacco Com 
pany, received the Golden Palms of 
Officer of Public Instruction; Hector 
Fuller, the Golden Cross of Social Wel 
fare and J. R. Bolton, secretary of the 
club, the bronze cross of social welfare 

Paul Meyer, of Theater Magazine, at 
a meeting at the Green Room Club, 
was made a knight of the Legion of 
Honor. This honor was conferred uyx 
Mr. Meyer in_ recognition of his 
achievement in the world of art and for 
his labors in cementing friendship | 
tween the United States and France 

The Cross of the Legion of Honor also 
was conferred upon William T. Dewart, 
publisher of the New York Sun. 

* * * 


. 
Honor Charles C. Younggreen 

At a reception and testimonial dinner 
sponsored hy the Milwaukee Advertis 
ing Club, 350 advertising men and 
women, business men and men in pu! 
lic life, gathered to pay their respects 
to Charles C. Younggreen, newly- 
elected president of the International 
Advertising Association. 

James W. Fisk, president of the Mil 
waukee club, acted as toastmaster, first 
introducing the Governor of Wiscon- 
sin, Hon. Fred R. Zimmerman. Fol 
lowing him, W. Frank McClure, of 
Chicago, the newly-elected secretary of 
the International association, pointed 
out that the next convention of the or 
ganization may go to Berlin, and there, 
he said, “Mr. Younggreen will be pr: 
siding just a year from today.” 

The Milwaukee Advertising Club 
presented the guest of honor with an 
honorary life membership, engraved on 
a gold plaque. Many who could not be 
present sent congratulatory messages, 
one of which came from President Cool 
idge, through his secretary, Everett 
Sanders; another came from Senator 
Arthur Capper. 

* * 


Baltimore Club Holds Twenty- 
Fifth Anniversary 


The Advertising Club of Baltimore 
recently celebrated its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary at a special luncheon. 
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Advertising Golf 
Tournament Brings Out 
Field of 104 


*~NSIGN CONKLIN, of Verree 
4 & Conklin, won the third leg 
n the Metropolitan Advertising 
Golf Association, New “York, 
trophy from a field of 104 at the 
issociation’s July tournament, held 
Winged Foot Golf Club, July, 
17, with a low gross of 121 for 
7 holes. 
H. F. Jackson, J. F. Tapley 
Company, had low net for the 
day, with 140-27-113. Rodney B. 
Stuart, Eastern manager of Mc- 
Call’s, won the toss in a quadruple 
tie for second low net, at 114, with 
H. Livingston, Jr., of the Fifth 
\venue Bus Advertising Company, 
Clair Maxwell, vice-president of 
Life, and Harris B. Fenn. 
Stuart also tied with J. N. Mc- 
Donald, advertising manager of 
the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company, for low gross for the 
afternoon, at 81, the award auto- 
matically going to McDonald, be- 
cause Stuart was a prior winner. 
Stuart also won low net for the 
afternoon, with 75, but the award 
went to Livingston and Fenn, 
vith 76 each, Livingston winning 
the toss. Clair Maxwell took 
third net, with 77. 
Flight winners and runners up 
the twenty-six flights were as 
lows : 


ight Winner Runner Up 
H. B. Fenn E. Conklin 
Ray Maxwell H. Evans 
R. B. Stuart J: N. McDonald 
H. F. Jackson A. Speakman 
E. F. McSweeney L if —— 
J. H. Livingston F. W. 
Al Morell F. H. Waish 
A. A. Brown Guy Scrivner 
John Nichols S. W. Corman 
J. P. Maynard J. L. Brooks 
J. A. Sullivan E. D. Moore 
R. K. Strassman C. T. Kelsey 
Ralph Trier R. P. Smith 
L. A. Weaver G. H. Williams 
Graham Patterson 
R. I. Parkes 
J. P. Dowdle 


Stuart Peabody 
W. F. Haring 
P. A. Skelton 
W. V. K. Gillette R. R. Johnston 
R. W. Welch F. R. Kineman 


E. W. Mann 
F. D. Sniffen 
Allan Brown 
P. S. Tyler 
R. B. Bowen 
K. M. Mann 
W. Grayhurst 


B. L. G. Rees 
S. B. Moore 

S. B. Field 

F. S. Newbery 
Colver Gordon 
I. A. Klein 

F. S. Littlejohn 
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L. D. Fernald, president of the 
association, announced that an in- 
vitation is being extended to the 
members of the Western Adver- 
tising Golfers Association of Chi- 
cago to attend the Metropolitan 
association’s next, and champion- 
ship, tournament at Montauk, 
N. Y., on September 15 and 16. 

S. Wilbur Corman, president of 
the Winter Advertising Golf As- 
sociation, announced plans for the 
merging of the Summer and Win- 
ter associations into one all-year 
organization. 


Buffalo Advertising Golfers 
Win from Rochester Team 


The Buffalo Advertising Club last 
week defeated the Rochester Ad Club 
in a twenty-five-man team golf match at 
the Transit Valley Club, near Buffalo. 
The score was 64 to 59. This was the 
first of three matches to be played this 
season between teams representing the 
two clubs. Peter Newell, of the Buffalo 
club, had low net of 69, while William 
Boine of the same club had low gross, 
76. The second match of the season 
will be played next month at a Roches- 
ter course, and the third over a neutral 
ground in September, total points to de- 
cide award of the club trophy, which is 
the major prize of play. 

* * * 


Wins New York Agency 
Baseball League 


Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., won 
the championship of the baseball league 
of the Advertising Agencies Athletic 
Association of New York, with a_per- 
centage of .875. Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Inc., won second place with a percen- 
tage of .750, and the Federal Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., was third. The 
championship was won as the result of 
a three-way tie between these three 
teams. 

The association is planning an indi- 
vidual tennis tournament in the fall. 
P. R. Barnes, of The H. K. McCann 
Company, is chairman of the tennis 
committee. 

*x* * * 


Second Chicago Golf Tourney 
Won by Caswell Jones 


The Chicago Advertising Council’s 
second golf tournament, played off last 
week at the Glencoe Golf Club, was 
won by Caswell Jones, of the Chicago 
Daily News, whose low net score for 
the day entitles him to a leg on the cup 
donated by the Seaman Paper Com- 
pany. T. Balkan, of The DeVry Cor- 
poration, turned in low net for Class A, 
while S. A. Kimbark, of the Chicago 
Daily News, carried off the same honors 
for Class B. In the C class Jean Hora- 
cek, also of the Daily News, was low 
man. 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE knocking salesman is at 
his noxious worst in hot 
weather. Buyers, not too much 
inclined for argument when the 
air is still and sticky, are apt to 
let a knocking salesman knock 
away without protest or challenge 
just because it is too much work 
to talk back. Besides, the buyer 
is not the knockee. It is, after 
all, somebody else’s business. 
The perfect answer to the knock- 
ing salesman, it seems to the 
Schoolmaster, is a “Competitor’s 
Trade Report” recently sent out 
by the Phosphate Division of the 
Rumford Chemical Works, of 
Chicago, to its trade. It is a letter- 
size sheet with the following 
printed in large type at the top: 


{[Nore—It seems remarkable that in 
this day and age of progress there yet 
remain a few houses who will employ 
salesmen who, instead of selling their 
own goods, devote their time to criti- 
cizing others. As ‘one who believes in 
fair play, keep these blanks before you. 
If you must listen to a salesman vilify 
someone else, hand him a set of these 
blanks and insist that he put his state- 
ment in writing and sign it. You will, 
of course, have him do this in duoli- 
cate, keeping one copy for your files 
while sending the other to the company 
whose good name or goods he criticizes, 
so that they may properly handle it.] 


The lines on the sheet following 
the above note provide spaces for 
the knocking salesman to write 
in the name of the company he 
criticizes, his own name, the name 
of the buyer’s company, or the 
one to whom he makes his criti- 
cism, and his “knock” as fully 
written out as he wishes to write 


t. 

The Schoolmaster particularly 
likes the way E. M. Paget, sales 
manager of the Phosphate Divi- 
sion, puts this up to his trade in 
the letter which accompanied these 
“Competitor’s Trade Reports”: 


One of the many estimable things 
we have ever intensely admired about 
the milling business is the fair, clean, 
keen way in which millers compete for 
business. 

Rumford has, during all of its 
seventy-four years of business exis- 
tence, endeavored faithfully to conduct 


its own affairs on the same high planc. 
Our salesmen are instructed to devote 
their time and efforts to exploiting ou: 
own goods, and to dwell in peace and 
harmony with others who, doubtless as 
intensely as ourselves, are striving for 
a living and for business success. 

So that in sending you the enclosed 
“Competitor’s Trade Report” blanks 
we feel pretty sure you will never hav: 
occasion to use them, but if you eve: 
should be annoyed by unethical solicita 
tions, perhaps our copyrighted idea may 
come in quite handy. 

Meanwhile, as the Coca-Cola peopl 
so aptly say in their advertisements: 

“It had to be good to get where it 
is today” 
we predict you will say as much of 
Velvet Brand Phosphate if you will 
permit us to send you a carload or less 
so as to demonstrate to you just what 
we have to offer. 

May we have this privilege? 


Nothing in this letter warrants 
the assumption that Rumford has 
ever been criticized by knocking 
salesmen or that they are in the 
position of criticizing the unethi- 
cal tactics of their competitors, 
or of even admitting that they 
have competitors. Good cricket ! 

* 


So much has been said lately 
about the advisability—or inadvis- 
ability—of spending too much time 
worrying about what your com- 
petitors are doing, that the School- 
master feels that no apologies are 
necessary for introducing the fol- 
lowing true story. But because the 
feelings of all Class members are 
dear to him, he mentions no names. 

There is an industry which con- 
sists wholly of supplying a certain 
essential material to the manufac- 
turers of a certain type of elec- 
trical apparatus. It is a relatively 
small but solid industry. Its prod- 
uct was once a patented specialty, 
but the patent long since expired. 
and the exact formulas and spec- 
ifications which have been proved 
best for its manufacture are public 
property. In other words, compe- 
tition in this industry is a clear 
case of manufacturing skill and 
efficiency and selling ingenuity and 
enterprise. 

Two companies in this field run 
neck and neck, far ahead of the 
others; in, fact they divide about 
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A National Organization 
has a House Organ 


(nearly four years old) 


which enjoys such an 
unique reputation and 
value locally that the 
possibilities and demands 
for extending its — use 
nationally on a self sus- 
taining and _ profitable 
basis are exceptional. 


We want a man or or- 
ganization to develop and 
handle the magazine com- 
pletely. Address “T”, 
Box 218, Printers’ Ink. 
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1 A Remarkable 
Opportunity for 
Some Agency 


We wish to have associated 
with us on a co-operative or other 
mutual basis a medium-sized, New 
York Advertising Agency. 


It is essential that this agency 
be recognized by at least two 
Publishers Associations and that 
its abilities in creating Direct 
Mail Advertising be such that 
they are accepted as specialists 
in this line. 





Our organization—serving over 
10,000 accounts per year—offers 
to this agency the services of 
its contact men—and guarantees 
sufficient number of new ac- 
counts to make this co-operative 
arrangement unusually attractive. 

Replies treated in strictest con- 
fidence and must bear rigid in- 
vestigation. 


Address ‘“‘R,’’ Box 217, 
Printers’ Ink 








80 per cent of the total existing 
business almost evenly between 
them, now one, now the other a 
little ahead. Let us call them the 
Dingbat Company and the Doodad 
Company. And they both pride 
themselves on being good adver- 
tisers. 

For a long time the Dingbat 
Company used a rather humorous, 
“personality” type of advertising, 
aiming primarily to attract friendly 
attention from the buyer, and tak- 
ing it for granted that everybody 
knew all about the product. Con- 
versely, the Doodad Company used 
a very painstaking, serious style, 
cramming its advertisements with 
engineering facts and detailed in 
formation. 

Then one day the advertising 
manager of the Dingbat Company 
was called in conference by the 
directors. They had, they told him, 
been watching closely the business- 
like, serious-minded advertising of 
the Doodad Company. It seemed 
to them far superior in effective- 
ness to their own frivolous style. 

The advertising manager, as ad- 
vertising managers must, knew his 
onions—and his directors. Hence 
it is not surprising that next month 
appeared in the technical journals 
an advertisement signed by the 
Dingbat Company, but couched in 
the serious and argumentative vein 
which had formerly been charac- 
teristic of the Doodad Company. 
The directors were much pleased. 
But— 

The melancholy part of this tale 
is, that about that same time, there 
appeared an advertisement which 
gamboled lightly about the engi- 
neering facts of this particular in- 
dustry; which was illustrated by 
a cartoon and in general sought 
to impart some joyousness to a for- 
biddingly serious topic. And this 
advertisement was signed by the 
Doodad Company. 

To make the tale complete, it is 
the opinion of competent and dis- 
interested observers that there ex- 
ists today a potential, undeveloped 
market for the particular type of 
device requiring this particular 
product, which should at least 
double, and more probably treble, 
the total consumption thereof: 
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which would, that is, if gone after 
in earnest, make the precious 40 
per cent of existing business of 
the Dingbat Company, and the 
equally precious 40 per cent jeal- 
ously guarded by the Doodad 
Company, look like small change. 
But neither of them so far has 
paid any attention to it. It does 
seem a pity. 
- 

The last few months have wit- 
nessed some striking changes in the 
selling precedure of chain stores. 
Because these changes are being 
tried out by only a few of the 
chain systems, and because even 
these pioneers are primarily ex- 
perimenting, the new policies have 
not received the attention they war- 
rant from manufacturers. 

Certain chains appear to be com- 
ing to a realization that the day 
when cut prices would suffice to 
increase sales is nearing its close. 
They have known all along that 
cut prices constituted serious com- 
petition only for the weaker inde- 


pendents. But today the chains are 
so numerous that they cannot con- 
tinue to grow simply by taking 


business from inefficient retailers. 
They must extend their markets 
ind that means they must compete 
with the modern, up-to-date inde- 
pendent merchant—the very indi- 

lual who time and again has 
vroved his ability to out-merchan- 
ise them. 

In order successfully to compete 
against this type of merchant, the 
hains find it necessary to remove 
price as their sole stock in trade 
nd fall back on the old standbys, 

iality and service. This is exactly 
what the H. C. Bohack Company, 
perating 435 stores, is doing, as 
elated in the article by Henry C. 
sohack, Jr., vice-president, which 
appeared in the July 12 issue of 

’RINTERS’ INK. The article was 
eprinted with permission from 

od Chain Store Merchandising. 

The Schoolmaster understands 

it another large chain system is 
experimenting in several of its stores 
ith the total elimination of daily 

ecials in the form of loss leaders. 
While this chain does not propose 
stop featuring low prices, it does 
intend to do away with loss lead- 
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THREE 
OPPORTUNITIES 


¢ » 


A progressive company, manufac- 
turing folding paper boxes for 
the past seventeen years, and 
now offering new, important de- 
velopments in box constructions, 
will open at an early date sales 
offices in 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 


Men with successful sales expe- 
rience in this business, or in ad- 
vertising or printing, who can 
visualize the advantages of rep- 
resenting a firm whose patented 
developments in a highly com- 
petitive industry place it in 
an extremely favorable position, 
should write in confidence and 
give full details in first letter. 


Address “‘L,’’ Box 212, 
Printers’ Ink 











y \ 
WANTED 


A Printer Who 
Needs Volume 


An internationally known Direct 
Mail Organization, located in New 
York City, would like to join up 
with a completely equipped print- 
ing plant, on a co-operative or 
other mutual basis. Our connec- 
tions are such that we control at 
least $200,000 worth of business 
per year. We especially invite 
inquiry from printing concerns 
who, though encountering some 
difficulty in making sales con- 
tacts, have the personnel and 
equipment to handle volume busi- 
ness. It would be necessary to 
move with us to our new quar- 
ters on Varick Street about 
January Ist, 1929. Replies will 
be treated with confidence, and 
must bear rigid investigation. 


Address ‘‘0,”’ Box 215, 
Printers’ Ink 
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For Your Customers 


Why not send them an enter- 
taining house-organ? A list 
of 250 can be covered, all ex- 
pense paid, for $50 a month. 


Write for Sample 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 














What’s Wrong With Your 
Agency Selling Scheme? 


Around 300 agencies in the U. 8., Canada, 
England, Australia and New Zealand have 
bettered their selling material through tips 
from the Ellis Dope and our big report 
on “‘Agency Selling Methods."” You can make 
a good start with just two items—Dope Sheet 
“The Agency’s Sales Portfolio,”’ and DS 
“A Check-List of 4 Values.’ 
Separately, they cost $1.75, but we offer both 
o. week for a dollar bill > “sample” the 
Advertisers, agency managers, 
publishere—even schools of  - ness adminis- 
tration—find the Dope Book their best source 
of experienced counsel on advertising man- 
agement. Complete Index and Contents pages 
come with DS 30 and 69A. A dollar today 
may open your eyes to bets overlooked. 


LYNN ELLIS, Inc.—Desk A-15 
525 Crescent Ave., San Mateo, Calif. 











Writer, plus 


has secured $6,000 in orders with a postal 
card subscript‘on campaign, but also writes 
institut’onal and gene copy with a distinc- 
tive touch. Sound analyst and buyer; 
contact man. Publishing, manufactur'ng, 
printing experience; has recently disposed of 
his _own advertis” a business. College gradu- 
ate; New Englander; start $4,800. Lewis, 
Roow 1402, 1182 Broadway, N. Y. 











A TEN THOUSAND DOLLAR 


EDITOR 


(For the past seven years asso- 
ciated with one of the world’s 
largest publishers) 


WANTS A JOB 


Address, *‘H,’’ Box 210, Printers’ Ink 
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ers if this experiment proves suc- 
cessful. 

Of course, the day when chains 
will forsake price as their principal 
competitive weapon is far off in 
the future. Nevertheless, it does 
seem that they are rapidly getting 
to the point where quality and 
service will play important roles in 
their plans and that, of course, is 
a pleasing outlook for producers 
who advertise. 

Should quality and service be- 
come the mainstays of the chains, 
manufacturers would find their 
trade relations vastly simplified. 
Furthermore, it is obvious that a 
retail policy built on quality and 
service calls for the liberal use of 
advertised merchandise. 


Engraved Stationery Manufac- 


turers to Advertise 

The Engraved Stationery Manufa 
turers’ Association, at its recent annual 
convention at Minneapolis, approved a 
national advertising campaign, to be 
gin September 15. Plans were outlined 
for a $1,000,000 campaign, $400,000 of 
which had already been raised. The 
purpose of the campaign is to obtain 
the same standard in the engraving 
field for a registered mark, as the word 
sterling bears to silver. Fred J. Millis, 
of the Millis Advertising Company, 
Indianapolis, is advertising counsel for 
the association. 

All officers of the association were 
re-elected, as follows: F. J. Sears, To- 
ledo, president; Wesley Mason; Dallas, 
vice-president; M. Bournique, New 
York, treasurer, and Theodore Isert. 
New York, secretary and_ general 
manager. 


Start New Business in 
California 


The Peninsula Advertising Agency 
has been started with offices at Bur- 
lingame and Palo Alto, Calif. R. F 
—* poseny with the Pacific 
States Bedding & Furniture Company, 
Los Angeles, and previously with the 
Chas. H. Ingersoll Dollar Pen Com 
pany, is president. H. O. Schilling, re 
cently with the Woodrow Press, New 
York, is vice-president. 











The Business Journal of Golf 


a Bulletins te Qyuteete of 
are month plus ! 
returns frem advertisements run. — 


236 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 
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Urges Advertising for Fertilizer 
Industry 


That the fertilizer industry should 
advertise in order to obviate the pub- 
lic’s misunderstanding of the industry’s 
problems was recommended by E. L. 
Robins, president of the National Ferti- 
lizer Association at the association’s 
fourth annual convention, held recently 
at Old Point Comfort, Va. 

“In common with other industries,” 
Mr. Robins declared, “this one needs to 
tighten up its belt and make war on the 
business pirates. We must tear down 
the black banner carrying the skull and 
crossbones of unethical and deceitful 
trade practices. We must hoist in its 
place a standard of business conduct 
that will bring credit on this and other 
industries. 

“Many times during the recent con- 
sideration of Muscle Shoals in Con- 
gress the remark was heard that mis- 
understanding of the industry’s prob- 
lems might _*- been obviated, or at 
least reduced, if a campaign of national 
co-operative advertising had been under 
way to explain the industry’s problems 
and service. We must take action on 
this question without much further de- 
lay,” Mr. Robins said. “Shall we go 
forward with a broad campaign of plac- 
ing the facts fairly before the public 
or shall we continue to hide our light 
under a basket while certain demagogic 
politicians climb into office by their 
abuse of the fertilizer industry?” 


Appointed by “The Accessory 
and Garage Journal” 


The A. and G. Publishing Corpora- 
tion, New York, publisher of The Ac- 
cessory and Garage Journal and “The 
A. & G. Automotive Catalog,” has ap- 
pointed Robert P. Smith, Cleveland, to 
represent these two publications in Ohio 
and Michigan. S. M. Kerr continues 
in charge of the Western office of these 
publications at Chicago. 


Bridgeport, Conn., Agencies 
Merge 

The Rowland Advertising Agency 
Bridge x onn., has been merge 
with Alfred D. Guion and Company, 
f that city. Royal C. Rowland, head 
of the Rowland agency, will continue 
with the Guion agency, as also will 
Ray W. Brasted of the Morgan Ser- 
vice, which was recently acquired by 
the Guion agency. 


Sunset Pacific Oil Account to 
Henry E. Millar 


The Sunset Pacific Oil Company, Los 
\ngeles, marketing organization of the 
former Julian Petroleum Company, has 
placed its advertising account with the 
Henry E. Millar Company, Los Angeles 
advertising agency. Southern Califor- 
nia newspapers are being used. 
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ANADIANS have dif- 

ferent holidays from 
U.S., different heroes, dif- 
ferent history, different 
literature, different points 
of view, different laws, dif- 
ferent weights and mea- 
sures, different tradin 


terms. Bear this in min 
in planning advertising matter 
for Canadian use; special ad- 
vertising is needed for Canada, 
in purely Canadian mediums, 
almost invariably. 


CONFER WITH 


J.J. GIBBONS LIMITED 


Advertising in Canada 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
2152 Graybar Building 











Telephone: Lexington 4199 





Office Space for 


Visualizer 


Free Lancing or about to do so 


Light, pleasant, centrally located 
ofice with fine, moderate size 
agency which will use visualizer’s 
services on piece-work basis against 
attractively low rental. Applicant 
must be front-rank visualizer capa- 
ble of producing layouts on a par 
with the best. For appointment 
write—“Q.,” Box 216, Printers’ Ink. 











Available 
Visualizer--Layout Man 


OUNG, versatile, cre- 

ates striking, clean-cut 
layouts. Puts over the mes- 
sage preety. Agency 
experience. nows pro- 
duction, type, etc. New 
York City only. 
Address “N,”” Box 214, 

Printers’ Ink 
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Classified Advertisements 








cents. Cash must accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in ‘‘Printers’ INK” cost seventy-five cents a line for 
each SS No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 

















BUSINE3S OPPORTUNITIES 
AGENCY PROMOTION 


I have a plan which will assist in 
Agency building. Under my direction, 
it must produce inquiries—or no ball 
game. _Box 779, Printers’ _Ink. 


If your product is right priced ‘and 
known through advertising and you want 
distribution in South Texas or in entire 
State, I am interested in proposition. In 
position to establish office and develop 
organization. Box 791, Printers’ Ink. 


TRADE PAPER WANTED which can 
be published in Chicago. Medium paper 
with possibilities or one lacking finances 
preferred. Prompt reply = decision 
given. Write Mr. B. Room 1016, 
618 So. _Michigan Ave., , Chicago, Illinois. 


Manufacturer with good distribution o1 
seasonable product wants to take over 
the sale for some manufacturer who 
needs sales outlet on a profitable food, 
drug or grain trade product on line sold 
during the spring months. All corre- 
spondence confidential. Box 783, P. I. 


$3,000 to $75,000 EXECUTIVES 
Your Services Merchandised Success 
fully, Confidentially. Cooperating with 
B. M. C. H. Thousands of placements 
covering 25 years. Write fully. Craig 
Personnel Service, 209 So. State Street, 
Chicago, III. 


HELP 


Mail- ~order Copy Man ‘wanted = pub- 

lisher of technical books. Good opportu- 

nity for experienced man who can produce 

results. Give age, salary and experience. 
Box 775, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—Physician or Pharmacist for 
the organization and management of a 
medicinal specialty division in New 
York of a well-known German factory 
of medicinal-pharmaceutical preparations. 
State previous experience, salary de- 
sired, send photo. Box 789, P. I. 


Magazine Promoter 


One of the large national maga- 
zines desires to secure the services 
of a man—or woman—who can 
write copy that builds sales. Salary 
dependent upon ability and experi- 
ence. All replies will be considered 
strictly confidential. Address Box 
780, Printers’ Ink. 





Wantec— Young man or wom_n 
sell space for new quality magazin 
with moderate national circulatio: 
Give qualifications. Box 793, P. 
ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 

Wanted: For advertising department 
large Indiana Life Insurance Compa: 
young man who likes to write. Co 
first job for college man who majored 
journa: ism or economics. WwW rite fu 
and, if available, send a photo and spe 
mens of your work. Box 785, P. 


MANAGER, advertising, very competent 
thoroughly experienced in newspaper work 
and advertising, visiting customers, m 
chine manufacturers and others, for new 
technical scientific journal of senest 
order; between 30 and 40 years of : 
responsible position with fixed ealegy ¢ and 
commission. Apply in own handwritin g, 
stating experience, references, and send 
ing photograph to Box 797, P. I 


POSITIONS WANTED 


EDITOR—Part time. Technically train 
managing editor for medical, drug, —_ 
cal or paper in related field. Eight y¢ 
journalistic experie nee. Box 31, Rosevil!: 
Station, Newark, J. 


Young man, former secretary of adver: 
tising agency, pwhlishing, sales managing 
experience, available full or part tim 
advertising work. Would like represent 
ing publication. Box 787, lrinters’ Ink 
ASSISTANT ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 
and contact man; general agency pro 
duction and outdoor advertising exp 
rience; excellent references, age 

Box 795, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 
creative, figure, decoration, lettering 
line and color, long experience—desir 
connection or position with New Y< 
house. Box 778, Printers’ Ink. 


NEWSPAPER PROMOTION 
Copy writer, now employed, will soon b« 
available for opening, South or West pr 
ferred. Also experience in general adver 
tising and publicity work. Box 777, P. | 





_. & VERSATILE ARTIST 
with broad experience—capable of 
creating 

IDEAS THAT SELL 
and devdaning a_ professional 
FINISHED ILLUSTRATION 
available on retainer or part time 
New York. Box 782, Printers’ Ink. 
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YOUNG MAN—age 25, college graduate 
with some business experience—desires 
position with advertising agency or pub- 
lishing house. Salary secondary. Box 
76, Printers’ Ink. 

OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS 
College graduate, 27, wants hard work 
in growing concern. C ‘ommodity and Space 
Sales Experience, Sales Correspondence, 
Cony Writing. Box 788, Printers’ Ink. 


Editor, Writer, Make-Up Man, 
secks position, temporary or per- 
manent with city publication, trade 
journal preferred. Box 781, P. I. 
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DIRECT-MAIL LAYOUT ARTIST—10 
years creating ideas that sold various 
merchandise. Good sense direct-mail ad- 
vertising. Valuable to manufacturer or 
printer needing free-lance service of ex- 
perienced man. Reasonable. Box 786, P. I. 





Versatile Illustrator, Cartoonist and 

rer; a creator with twist, brains 
and fingerskill. 

irteen years’ experience— -ideas and 
execution; newspaper, magazine, direct- 
mail advertisements and posters. 

Gentile, 27 years old, married; desires 

part-time proposition or free lancing. 
Box 774, Printers’ Ink. 





ARTIST—thoroughly experienced in 
reating box and package decorations, 
plays, posters, etc., in oil and water- 
w—desires position or connection with 
New York Litho or printing house. Box 
792, Printers’ Ink. 


dt ye og Artist—Doing excellent fin- 

hed work, all mediums; original, prac- 
tically trained, good lettering; knows all 
reproduction processes, advertising ; avail- 
able at any salary to gain experience in 
high-class studio or agency. Box 796, P. I. 


PUBLISHERS: 

rculation Manager, very successful in 
getting subs. by mail and merchandising 
circulation to advertisers, desires better 
position and possibly part ownership in 
larger trade paper or group of papers. 
Background of editing, promotion, copy. 
New York City. Box 790, Printers’ Ink. 











AN ADVERTISING WOMAN 
who knows considerable about selling 
goods, is open to a responsible position. 
Knows copy; is familiar with the han- 
dling of merchandise, from the buyer’s 
and seller’s point of view; has informa- 
tion valuable to the manufacturer and 
writes reputable fashion copy. Occupied 
at present. Box 794, Printers’ Ink. 








MAIL ORDER 
DIRECT MAIL 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
Interesting story awaits organization re- 
quiring highest type copy man and excep- 
tional visualizer whose well-known copy 
appeals have pulled the inquiries, cou- 
pons, sold merchandise through agents, 
C.O.D., direct sale and received high 
comment; New York man; accust 
salary, $8,500. Box 784, Printers’ Ink, 














Monthly. 





library. 


185 Madison Ave. 








XECUTIVES who have 

formed the 
getting all the information 
possible before tackling new 
sales and advertising prob- 
lems keep files of Printers’ 
Ink and Printers’ Ink 


To make these files more accessible 
we sell binders at cost. The Weekly 
is $1.25, postpaid, and the Monthly 
$2.00, postpaid. These binders are an 
attractive addition to any desk or 


Printers’ Ink Publications 
New York 


habit of 
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impressing prospects everywhere 


Try the Eye Way 


The eye way is the highway to men’s brains. 
When it goes in the eye, it sticks. 

Lighted pictures of the right kind will make 
your own ideas stick in men’s minds. 

Twelve years of experience has highly de- 
veloped the skill of this organization in making 
lighted pictures for sales education and in- 
struction. 

Let us show you how ful companies are 
using a proven sales training tiated that costs 
remarkably little and is reinforced by national 
field service. 

Every picture we have ever made has helped 
accomplish the buyer’s purpose. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 
Newspapers’ Film Corp’n 
6227 Broadway, Chicago 


Still and Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Screens—Slides 


New York, 420 Lexington Avenue—Dayton, 887 Reibold Bldg.— 


Detroit, General Motors Building— Regional Sales and 
Service at Principal Points Throughout the United States 
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Chicige Women’s Wear 
Shop packs store with page 
in Sunday Tribune! 


PPLETON’S is a comparatively new Chicago 
women’s wear store, featuring popular priced 
lines. Recently they decided to advertise a special 
selling of women’s dresses with a full page in the 
Sunday Tribune. A. Grossman of Appleton’s tells 
what happened: 


“The response exceeded our most sanguine expectations. 
The crowds surged into our store continuously from eight 
until closing time. The day established a new high peak 


of selling in our store. 


“The Chicago Tribune has contributed in large measure 
to the marked success and growth of this comparatively 
new store.” 


Appleton’s has found that the best way to reach 
Chicago women is through the Tribune. Their 
testimony is confirmed by other women’s clothing 
advertisers, who use as much space in the Tribune as 


in the second and third Chicago papers combined. 


With a daily circulation in Chicago and suburbs 
greater than the total circulation of any other Chicago 
daily, and with a Sunday coverage in this same 
territory greater by 250,000 than the other Sunday 
paper, the Tribune is the one medium to use to sell 
to the buying families of Chicago! 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


June circulation 803,153 daily; 1,085,451 Sunday 





